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INTRODUCTION 


THe Gazetteer of Shahpur District was first compiled by 
Captain (afterwards Sir William) Davies, who carried out the 
Regular Settlement of the Trans-Jhelum tract, It was revised 


and largely re-written by Mr. (now Sir) James Wilson in 1897. 


The present edition is for the most part derived from Mr. Wilson, 
who, in turn, derived the historical sections from Captain Davies. 
The contents have however been re-arranged so as to conform to 
the model prescribed in Financial Commissioner’s Standing Order 
No, 43, and statistics have been brought as nearly up to date as 
possible. As Mr. Wilson’s Gazetteer gave a remarkably complete 
and interesting account of the district as it existed before the days 
of the perennial canal, and is now out “of print, I have studied to 
reproduce in a slightly condensed form the whole of that account 
indicating by contrast the amount of progress made in the past 
twenty years, I fear that the new matter falls far short of the 
old in completeness and lucidity; for this Ican only plead in 
extenuation the fact that I have had no official connection with 
that part of the district in which all the most interesting develop- 


ments have come to pass, and have for that part had to rely — 


entirely upon the courtesy of officers of various departments for 
my information. The result illustrates once more the rule that 
it is not good to put new cloth on to an old garment. Ican only 
hope that my patch-work will serve its purpose till such time as 


the district comes under settlement as a whole, or is officially. 


recognized as containing two districts in itself. 
M. 8. LEIGH, 
Settlement Officer. 
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north latitudes 31° 32’ and 32° 44’ and between east longitudes 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 

Tue Shahpur District takes its name froma small town near Neme of 

the river Jhelum, celebrated for its shrine of Shah Shams; itis © 
one of the six districts of the Rawalpindi Division, lies between 


: 
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71° 37 and 73° 18’. It is bounded on the north by the Talagang 
Tahsil of the Attock District and by the river Jhelum whi 
separates it fromthe Pind Didan Khan Tahsil; on the east by 
Gujrat District and by the river Chenab which separates it from 
Gujranwala; on the south by the Jhang District; and on the 
west by the district of Mianwaéli, Its average length from east 
to west is about 96 miles, and its breadth from north to south - 





averages about 50 miles, but varies from 27 miles near the middle 


to 72 miles near the west boundary. According to the measure- 
ments of the professional survey the area of the district, including 
the rivers, is 4,791 square miles, while according to the patwdris 
measurements the area inclading the rivers is 4,801 square miles. 
It is divided into two nearly equal portions by the river 
Jhelum, the western half constituting the Khushab Tahsil, while 
the cis-Jhelum portion is sub-divided into three tahsils also nearly 
equal in area, the Bhera Tahsil to the east, the Shahpur Tahsil in 
the middle, and the Sargodba Tahsil to the south. 


The district contains only two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, viz., Bhera and Khush4b with a population of 15,202 and 
10,159, respectively. ‘The administrative head-quarters are situated - 
at Sarzodha near the centre of the Canal Colony. Shahpur stands 
seventh in order of area, and eighteenth in order of population 
among the 38 districts of the Province. It comprises 4°95 
. : per eo the ree 
Bee 4 Feet above area, o°5 per cent. o 
Sort |, eat, LRT thetotal population, 
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With the exception of that portion of the Salt Range, which 
is included in the north of the Khushab Tahsil, the whole of the 
district forms part of the western basin of the great Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, and lies almost entirely between 550 and 700 feet above 
sea-level, with a gradual slope towards the south-west of about 
1} feet in the mile, imperceptible to the eye, The Chenab and 
Jhelum rivers, crossing this plain on their way to the Indus and 
the sea, have worn for themselves wide valleys, some 15 or 20 feet 
below the general level, leaving between them a comparatively 
high-lying upland tract called the Bar, while beyond the Jhelum 
and between it and the Indus River is another wide expanse of 
upland, locally known as the Thal. 

The Chenab river, locally known as the Chanhdn, which 


" forms the south-eastern boundary of the district for a distance of 


15 mites, must, at some comparatively recent period, have flowed 
considerably to the west ofits present bed. Ata distance from it to 
the west, varying from 10 to 15 miles, a well-defined bank, known 
locally as the Nakka, separatesits valley from the Bar uplands, 
and the tract below tiis bank is intersected in many places by sandy 
channels, small and large, which have evidently been occupied 
by the river at various periods, and are generally known as Budh 
or Budhi, é.¢., “old branches of the river. The most marked 
of them, a hollow about ten feet below the level of the adjoining 
country, and in some places a hundred yards across, meanders 
along just below the high bank itself, and carries some local 
drainage in heavy rains, but is very seldom filled by spills from 
the river. Another, called the Jandra, which leaves the river 
below Midh, sometimes floods a small area on its bank and the 
Halkiwah, which leaves the main channel just above the boundary 
of this district, is too deep to flood any land until after it enters 
the Chiniot Tahsfl. The annual inundations affect only a 
narrow fringe along the river, varying in width from two to six 
miles, and averaging little more than three; bu! owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil the moisture percolates ‘o a consider- 
able distance and benefits land in the neighbourhood of de- 
pressions which is not actually covered by the floods. The 
soil of the Chenab Valley is generally light and sandy and 
inferior in productive power to the richer loam of the Par 
be eres and the Jhelum Valley. Moreover the percolation 

canal water from the irrigated uplands has resulted in a 
serious amount of water-logging and efflorescence of alkali; 
the soil is therefore tending to degeneration. In the villages 
near the Nakka Bank, it is better than in those nearer the 
river, having a larger depth of loam above the river sand which 
underlies the whole tract. The deposits left by the annual floods 
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of the Chenab are usually very sandy and much inferior to the CHAP. FA, 
rich silt brought down by the Jhelum and some of the other "=" 
Punjab rivers. New alluvion has to be left uncultivated for The Chenad 
some years before it consolidates sufficiently to be worth cultivat- Say. 
ing, and old land is apt to deteriorate. ‘he minimum recorded — 
discharge of the Chenab river at Chiniot is 835 cubic feet per 
second, and the maximum about 100,000 cubie feet per second 
during the great flood of 20th and 21st July i893, but in ordinary 
years the discharge varies between 500 and 30,000 cubic feet 
per second. The river is at its lowest from November to Feb- 
ruary. It begins to rise in March and attains its maximum 
level in July afd August after which it gradually falls, The 
mean gauge level at Chiniot is 5844 in summer and 584°7 in 
winter. During the last 17 years its height has varied between 
12:7 feet above the mean and 871 feet below it. Very tittle 
advantage was formerly taken of the annual floods in the way 
of making canals in this tract, which had never more than three 
small inundation canals irrigating in the best of years about 
1,000 acres. Since the opening of the Lower Chenab Canal, 
with its weir at Khanki, practically the whole river discharge 
is diverted, in winter, and about 20 per cent, of ordinary flood 
discharge in summer. ‘The opening of the de Chenab Canal 
is not expected to affect much alteration in these figures, as the 
surplus supply of the Upper Jhelum Canal will make good the 
extra loss. 

During the last 20 years the river, which had formerly been 
trending towards the west, has swung back to its former position, 
and now follows closely the boundary between Bhera Tahsfl and 
Gujranwala. In the Chenab Valley the underground water- 
level is everywhere near enough to the surface to admit of 
irrigation from wells, and the well water is good and sweet. 
Near the river just outside the belt of cultivation which depends 
directly on the river floods, there is a belt of cultivated land 
thickly studded with wells, each of which is surrounded by a 
clump of fair-sized trees. The water-level here is from 18 to 
20 feet below the surface. This area, which now depends pri- 
marily on the river for its prosperity, has been much restricted 
by the construction of the Khadir Feeder and Escape of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, and a protective embankment at a distance 
from the river which varies from 2 to 8 miles. In the ebay 
of the old Chenab Circle which is commanded by the wt adir 
Feeder, i. ¢., in the tract about 5 to. 10 miles from the river, the 
sub-soil water is between 13 and 19 feet below the natural 
surface. There are 15 villages in this belt, and 8 of these have 
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wells at work, irrigating 380 acres only, or less than 2 per cent. 


of the total area irrigated. Above the Nakka Bank the depth 
to water is between 21 and 17 feet, gradually decreasing as one 
approaches the Southern Branch of the Canal to 13 feet : in this 
tract 15 villages out of ?4 have wells at work, with an area of 
885 acres, or less than 5 percent. of the total area irrigated. 
Thus it will be seen that, exeept for the narrow strip between 
the river and the flood embankment, the Chenab Circle has lost 
its old characteristics, and been caught up in the great canal 
system which has spread all over the once-open uplands known 
as the Bar. 

In 1897, Mr. Wilson described the area dividing the valleys 





of the and Chenab in these words :— 


“On ascending the Nakka Bank we find ourselves on the B4r Uplands, 
deans yom eh which stretch across about 20 milea to the similar 
ane Ber Uplands. bank which again dips down into the Jhelum. Valley. 


A marked change is noticed in the character of the soil and veretation. - 


Instead of the sandy soil of the riverside we get a good strong loam, 
capable of growing exovllent crops with sufficient moisture ; but the water 
level i now at from 50 to 80 feet below the surface and the water 
is generally brackish and wells are few and far-between, A consider- 
able area is cultivated with the aid of the drainage from the neighbourin 
higher ground, but by far the greater part of the Bér is still uncultivated, 
covered with a thick growth of shrobs which seldom attain a size worthy 
of the name of trees, and producing in good seagons an excellent crop of 

‘ass, Which forms the sustenance of the rge herds of cattle kept by the 


‘Inhabitants of the sparsely ecattered villages. Towards the south-west in 


the Shahpur Tahsfl, the soil gets in some places more sandy, in others more 
saline, and both trees grass become comparatively sparso and stunted. 
The Bir ae like the river valleys, while maintaining the same general 
slope towards the south-west, are here and. there croased by old river channels, 
winding and twisting. across the country, and it is. evident that at some 
riod in the distant past the rivars must have wandered over this tract ata 
considerably higher level than their present channels. Ia the east of the 
Shahpur Tahsil the plain is broken by the outcrop of detached hills, a conti- 
nuation of the Airina Range in the Jhang District, the highest peak 
of which, standing about 1,000 feet above the plain, and crowned by a 
famous monastery, is a conspicuous rig from any point within a distance 
es. Thege hills, though only 40 miles from the Salt Range, are 
composed of quartzites and schists, quite unlike any rock found in that range, 
but of the same character as those orming the mass of the distant Ardvalli 
hills ; so that they appear to be an advanced outpost of the creat Peninsular 
rock system, much older than the Salt Range and even than the mighty 
Himalaya within sight of which they maintain an undannted front.2’ | 
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“In the south of the district the valley ia 15 miles wide, and canals 
have not yet been constructed to irrigate land at any great distance from the 
river. The tract, locally known as the Ara, intermediate between the riverain 
roper and the Bér Uplands, receiving no irrigation direotly or indirectly 
rom the river and having a very scanty rainfall, is dependent for its eultt- 
vation almost entirely on wells, and as the underground water-level is from 
80 to 55 feet below the surface, and the soil is hard and clayey and cannot 
be continuously cropped there is much less cultivation and very few trece, 
and in early summer when there are no crops on the ground the tract presents 
a bare desolate appearance,” | 

Since’ then the face of the country has been completely 
changed by the construction of the Lower Jhelum Oanal. 
In place of open shrub-land and struggling wells it is now a 
at expanse of “squares” all fertilised by the silty waters of 
the Jhelum. The fields are all laid out, with almost geometrical 
accuracy, in anes of 73 yards each way, and tree-planting is 
proceeding with fair rapidity. In a word the spacious hunting 
ground of the untamed cattle-thief has become a parealled land 
of wheat and oil, of prosperous farmers and expert orse-breeders, 
of tidy villages and shaded water-ways. 


The canal takes out of the river at Mung Rasdlin Jhelum 


District, and, entering the Bhera Tahsfl on the north-east 
curves round to the south so as to form the boundary of the 
Shahpur and Gujrét Districts. The Main Line has its escape in 
the south-east corner of the Bhera Tahsfl, and has three main 
-Branches—the Northern and Southern Branches and the Khadir 
Feeder—al! of which flow westward and command the whole 
of the Dodb, except for a fringe in either valley. The Northern 
Branch throws off near Sargodha the Sulki Branch, which 
escapes into the Jhelum above Sahiwal, and in turn throws off 
the Ghazni Distributary to “big 8 the Ard tract. The southern 
end of the district is still the least prosperous, partly because it 


Physical. 
The Bar U 


lands and the 
Lower Jhelum: 


Canal, 


The Lower 
Jbelam Canal 


gets least rain, partly because the soil is either excessively stiff — 


asin the Ard, or unduly, sandy, asin the ‘‘Sobhiga Jungle” 
and partly because supplies of water are naturally least certain 
towards the tail of the canal. 


On descending the northern edge of the Bir, @ bank some TheJ 


10 or 15 feet high, known as the Danda, we find curselves in 
thy valley of the Jhelum, a tract somewhat similar in character 
to the valley of the Ohenab, but much more fertile, better culti- 


‘vated, better wooded and more thickly inhabited, owing no doubt 


to the richer quality of the alluvial silt ge! brought down 


by the Jhelum. This river, the Vedasta and eos 8 of the 
ancients, is now locally known as the Jehlam or Vehat, the 


al 
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latter name being more common towards the south of the district. 
It risesin Kashmir and debouches from the hills at the town of 
Jhelum from which it takes its name. It then flows south-west 
for a hundred miles as far as the town of Shahpur, where it 
takes a. sharp turn and then flows almost direct south to its 
junction with the Chenab. In winter the river shrinks into a 
narrow channel, sometimes not more than 200 yards wide with 
anormal minimum discharge of about 9,000 cubic feet per second, 
the lowest recorded discharge between 1890 and 1915 being 3,000 
eubic feet per second. The average width in winter may be 
taken to be 300 yards, the average velocity about two miles an 
hour and the greatest depth from 5 to 10 feet. Almost every 
winter at least one sudden high flood (kang) comesdown, due to 
heavy rain in the hills. Occasionally such a flood reaches 
summer-level, but it lasts only aday or two, During the last 25 
years the level of the river has varied between 10 feet above and 8 
feet below the mean*. ‘Towards the end of March, wherthe snows 
begin to melt on the distant Himalayas, the river gradually rises, 
tillin May and June it attains an average height of about 6 feet 
above its usual winter level with a breadth of about half a mile, 
and a normal maximum discharge of about 68,000 cusees. 
When heavy rains fall on the lower hills, the river is liable to 
sudden freshets, sometimes rising as high as 12 or-13 feet above 
winter level, and giving a discharge of over 575,000 cubic feet 

er second, On such occasions the stream, over-leaping its 
manks, inundates the country for miles on either side, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds. These freshets 
sometimes have a destructive effect, washing away valuable crops, 
or submerging land already under crop, but more frequently 
they are of incalculable benefit, by depositing a fertile silt over 
many square miles of country and leaving the land sufficiently 
moist to produce excellent crops with the aid of a scanty rain- 
fall. In September the river generally subsides in good time 
to allow the land which has been moistened and fertilised by 
its floods to be sown with wheat for the spring crop, and seldom 
inundates that land again until the wheat crop has ripened and 
been secured. It is this adaptation of the river floods, depen: 
dent on the fall of snow at rain on far distant mountain 
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*The leading gang¢-readings at Chak-Nisim Railway Bridge are these :-— 
Absolate mazimam .. G75°R3 Mean mazimum . 669-4 (Jone) 
Absolute minimam sa G58" | Mean minimum . 662-6 (Decenter) 
Mean angual discharge ... 666°5 (about 29,000 cusees), 
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ranges, to the seasons in the plains, and to the needs of the wheat 
crop, which makes the land along the rivers within reach of 


their annual inundations such a fertile and valuable possession 7 


in this regionof scanty rainfall. One peculiarity of the river 
Jhelum is that it rises earlier than the other Punjab rivers, 
probably because itis more dependent on the malting of the 
snows and less on the summer rainfall than they are. This 
is very fortunate, as the cold weather supply of the river 
_ is now apt to be much reduced by the needs of the two 

Jhelum Canals, Occasionally the entire flow is intercepted by 
the Lower Jhelum Canal at Rasil, end only about 3,000 cusecs 
find its way back to the river by percolation. On these occasions 
the ferry contractors are apt to suffer considerable loss of 
custom, and the inundation-canal owners feol nervous for their 
early waterings. 

The Jhelum valley, which is little more than 2 miles wide 
where the river enters the district, rapidly widens until at 
Shahpur it is12 miles and at Sahiwal 15 miles wide. It is gene- 
rally well defined by the Danda bank separating it from the 
bir uplands on the one side, and on the other by a similar 
bank, known as the Dhah, above which lie the candy plains of 
the Thal. Between these banks the river must have meandered 


at various times within a comparatively recent period, and the - 


valley is intersected by winding channels in which the river 
must formerly have flowed, but which are now dry hollows, 
sometimes 10 or 12 miles distant from the present channel of 
the river. About Shahpur these old river beds are known as 
Didhar, and further south as Riu. One of the most marked of 
them cuts up the country immediately south-east of Shahpur ; 
another, often called the Raniwéh, runs along near the Danda 
bank forming the eastern boundary of the ef At present, 
however, the river Jhelum hugs the western border of its valley 
_ pretty closely. In few places is the Dhih bank of the Thal 
more than 2 miles distant from the river, and in some places, as 
at Jaura and Hamoka, the stream is actually cutting away 
the high land of the Thal itself. The westward tendency of the 
river, which must have been going on for some centuries, is still 
in operation, though for the moment a temporary set-back is 
occurring opposite Khushab. Since the regular settlement, some 
55 years ago, more than 5,000 acres in the country to the south 
of Shahpur, which was then subject to riversfloods, is now hardly 
ever flooded, and a large area of land, especially from Shahpur 
southwards, which was then on the west side of the main stream, 


The Jhelum 
Valley. 


is now on the east side. The process results in ultimate gain, 
for the rich silt deposited by the river is much more fertile than 
the barren soil it cuts away. : 


In consequence of this westward tendency of the river, 
only narrow strips and patches of its valley are now found on 
its west bank, while to the east it has left behind ita wide 
level lowland of fertile soil, with abundance of sweet well water 
at a depth below the surface varying from 15 to 5d feet 
according to the distance from the river. Advantage has been 
taken of this store of moisture to sink numerous wells for pur- 

of irrigation ; and during the 30 years that followed the 

ritish occupation several canals were constructed, both by the 
State and by private persons, to conduct the water of the river 
in the annual flood-season on to the land of the valley at a distance 
from the present river-bed, and lower down its course—a process 
rendered possible by the gradual slope of the country towards the 
south-west. So good are the soil and water, and so profitable 


is cultivation, that the Jhelum valley asa whole is much more 


The Thal de- 


densely populated than any other part of the district, and al- 
thouzh it comprises less than a fifth of the total area, it contains 
much more than a third of the population of the whole district. 
Five of the six towns, which have more than 5,000 inhabitants 
each, are situated in this tract. Near the river the villages are 
thickly clustered, almost every acre is cultivated, the wells are 
numerous, and the country well wooded. More especially the 
tract from Midni down to Shahpur, which is now fully irrigated 
by canals and wells, wears an air of great prosperity ; and when 
riding through it on aspring morning one’s eye is delighted with 
an endless expanse of waving green wheat, broken only by the 
wells and villages, cach with its clump of shady trees. 


On leaving the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
Jhelum and ascending the high bank which bounds its valley to 
the west, one suddenly plunges into a wilderness of sand, which 
extends westward for some 30 miles to the boundary of the 
district, and beyond that about as far again to the edge of the 
Indus valley. This desert tract, known as the Thal, which occu- 
Sag almost the whole of the Sind Sagar Doib, betwecn the rivers 

fhelum and Indus, forms a marked contrast to the level loam 
Bar soil of the uplands on the other side of the Jhelum. Although 
it appears to have a somewhat similar substratum of hard, level 
soil, its surface is covered by a succession of sandhills with a 
general north and south direction, one following the other like 
the waves of anangry sea. Between the hillocks the harder subsoil 
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appears in strips and patches, which are in some places of con- CHAP. L.A. 
siderable extent (paiti) but the general appearance of the = 
country is that of asandy rolling prairie, covered in years of the th 
rood rainfall with grass and stunted bushes, but in seasons of | 
drought, which are of frequent occurrence, little better than a 

desert. Trees are small in size and of rare occurrence, the under- 

round water is from 40 to 60 feet below the surface, and gene- 
rally brackish, irrigation from wells 1s almost unknown, the = 
villages are few and far between, and the scanty population sub- 
sists largely on the produce of the flocks and herds which wander 
from place to place in search of grass. 

Ten years azo the only cultivation consisted of small patches 
of cheap millets and pulses, or very inferior water melons. 
But it has since been discovered that excellent gram crops can 
be raised in an ordinary winter, and year by year larger areas 
are devoted to raising them; the change from pasture to agri- 
culture as the principal means of livelihood is going on apace, 
The resulting development of the land is, of course, over-shadow- 

“ed by the brilliant success of the Lower Jhelum Canal, but 
is none the less remarkable. 

The sandy hillocks of this once desolate region end some- 
what abruptly at adistance of 7 or 8 miles from the steep 
‘escarpment of the Salt Range which bounds the horizon to the 
north. ‘The tract between the desert and the hillsisa flat plain 
of hard soil, much of it impregnated with salts and produ@ing 
hardly even a bush or a blade of grass. It is known as the 
Cbhachh, and is the favourite haunt of the mirage. Near the 
base of the hills, however, the character of the soil cuanges. The 
mountain torrent8, inthe course of ages, have brought down im- 
mense quantities of detritus fram the sandstone and limestone 
rocks of which the upper surface of the range is chiefly composed, 
and have covered the nearer portion of the salt nnd_ sterile plain 
with a fertile soil sloping gradually outwards from the base of 
the precipitous hills and requiring only a sufficiency of moisture 
to make it very productive. In years of favourable rainfall 
the torrents rush down from the gorges and spread in deltaic 
fashion over the moraines they themselves have formed, being 
brought under control soon after they leave the hills by an 
elaborate system of embankments erected and maintained by 
the industrious peasants. The most important of these torrents 
are the Vahi, which drains a large area in the Salt Range as far 
west as Bhukhi‘and Uchhala and debouches on to the plains near 
the village of Katha; the Surakka which gathers water from 

+ io © 


The Mohar. . 
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near Khura on the one side, and from near Jahlar on the other, 
and irrigates the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri; and the 
Dhoda which, after receiving the drainage of Sakesar and the 
hillsaround Amb, fertilizes the lands of the border village of 
Kiri Golewéli. But of the many gorges through which the 
drainage of the Salt Range finds its way into the plains only 
four hold a constant supply of water (jé). The small stream 
which flows throughout the year in the bed of the Valu torrent 
is utilised for irrigation and other purposes at Sodhi and 
Katha; another at Kund does little more than afford drinking- 
water to the village and irrigate the public garden at \tGrewala 
and the streams which trickle down the beds of the Dhodaand 
Surakka torrents areso sali as to be quite undrinkable. The 
scarcity of good water is one of the marked characteristics of this 
part of the district. Much good work might be done in the 
way of conducting down to the aoe water from springs in 
the hills by a District Officer who could capture the enthusiasm 
of the villagers sufficiently to prevent them from fighting about 

the water when it was brought to them. Tho subsoil everywhere” 
is so thoroughly impregnated with saline matter that all attempts 
to obtain drinkable water by means of wells have failed; and 
the inhabitants are dependent for their water supply on the 
springs which here and there trickle from the rocks, sometimes 
far up in the hills, or on ponds excavated so as to catch some of 
the drainage water in times of rain. When these ponds dry up, 
as they generally doin summer, the people and cattle are often 
put to ag straits and have to rely on shallow borings, from 
which they scoop the almost palatable surface-water, or else to go 
long distances to obtain a supply of water sufficient for their 
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' daily wants. Still the land immediately along the foot of the 





range (Mchar) is so fertile when irrigated by the hill-torrents 
that a large population inhabits the tract and derives a living 
from agriculture. While the main village is usually situatec 
at the foot of the range, there are generally a large number of 
detached hamlets (4iéa or dhok) out in the plains or up in the 
hills, in which the people live while their crops are ripening in 
the fields near by. Their prosperity, dependent as it is entirely 
upon a very uncertain rainfall, is more than usually precarious. 


_ The Salt Range forms the southern boundary of the rugged 
plateau extending from-Sub-dimalayas southwards over the 
greater part of the Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts. After run- 
ning from near Jhelum ina south-west direction parallel to the 
course of the river, andata distance from it nowhere create 
than 12 miles, it suddenly, at a point nearly opposite the town of 
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Khushab, turns to the north-west. It then soon culminates in 
the peak of Sakesar, from which it immediately dwindles into 
a low narrow ridge, and at the same time turns still more to 
the north till it crosses the Indus near Kalabigh. The most 
southernly corner of ihe range, formed bv these changes of direc- 
tion, lies in the Khushab Tahsflof the Shahpur District, to which 
has been allotted a length of 47 miles of the highest portion of 
the chain. Here its southern edge rises precipitously from the 
level plain of the Sind Sagar Thal (which lies about 700 feet 
above sea level) to a general height of some 2,500 feet, with 
several peaks reaching to over 3,000 feet, the Sakesar hill itself, 
the highest point in the whole range, being 4,992 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the north side, however, it slopes much 
more gradually towards the Talagang plateau, which lies some 
1,800 feet abovesea level. When it enters this district from 
Jhelum, the range consists of two parallel ridges running east 
and west at a distance of 8 miles apart. These soon bend towards 
each other and are connected by a confused mass of smaller ridge 
about Sodhi; then they open out to adistance of some 16 wiles 
across, and again suddenly narrowing meet in the Sakesar 
hill. These externalridces thus include within them several 
high-lying valleys witli a general height above sea-level of from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet, divided from each other by numerous ridges 
generally long and narrow, and almost all running east and west 
parallel to the general direction of the range. Of these valleys 
much the most important is the Sim, a land-locked plain im- 
mediately to the east of Sakesar with a length of 14 milesanda 
maximum breadth of 4 miles. The surplus drainage from the 
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hills surrounding this valley, finding no outlet, collects in the Pus 


Uchhali lake (Kahdr), sometimes called the samundar. The area 
of this lake, which is at present (1915) 2,133 acres, varies with 
the seasons. At regular settlement, about 1863, it covered 1,425 
acres ; in 1890 aftera dry season its area was 1,128 acres, and 
in 1892, after the heaviest rainfall within living memory, it 
extended over 27,550 acres, and submerged a large area of cul- 
tivated land round its margin. Its water is salt, and in drying 
up exhales a strong briny odour; but the water of wells dug 
within a short distance of its margin is sweetand drinkable. A 
rough estimate was lately made of the cost of draining the lake 
into the Nammal Lake to the north by means of a tunnel through 
the intervening ridge, but the cost was found to be prohibitive. 
It would be a great advantage if this lake and that at Khabakki 


could be drained. Every wet year throws land out of cultiva-— 


tion, and even ina dry year the land from which the lake re- 


eedes is so soured by saline deposits that it is of very little use for - 


f 
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agriculture. It is believed that the wells are fed from 
} sources which would not be affected hy the lowering of the 
thea lakes’ surface. There are within the Salt Range a number of 
Lakes, other rock-hound basins, the lowest parts of which are cover- 
ed with water after rain; but the only two containing 
- perennial lakes are one at Khahakki, the area of which under 
water was 260 acres in 1868, 146 acresin 1890, 676 acres in 
1892, and 595 in 1915; and the other at Jahlar, the corresponding © 
figures for which are 44. 46, 54, and 69 acres, . The other hollows 
apt to be flooded are Khutakka (404 acres), Pail (31), Bhadrar 
- (145), Mardw4l (118), Ugali (100) and Shakarkot (49), but they 
generally dry up in sufficient time to allow wheat to be sown. 
The figures given are the areas submerged after heavy rains of 
1892, and should similar floods recur it will probably be found 
necessary to remit the revenue of the submerged lands as was 
done on that occasion. The rainfall of the northern ridge drains 
northwards on to the Talagang plateau, while that ofthe south- 
ern ridge finds its way through numerous picturesque and 
precipitous gorges southwards on to the Sind Sdgar plain. . 


[ Part A. 


CHAP. I-A. 
Physieal. 





Soil of the The soil of the valleys formed hy the gradual disintegration 
Balt Range. ¢ the limestone and sindstone rocks of the hills above is exceed- 
ingly fertile and its powers are being constantly renewed by 

fresh deposits brought down by the torrents. It does not vary 

much in general character throughout the tract, except that in 

Jaba and other villages to the north-east, which are bounded on 

the north by a range of sandstone instead of the usual limestone, 

. _ the soil is more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the 
west. Its productive powers, however, differ greatly from village 

to village and even in the same villago, according as the situation 

of the field places it more or less in the way of interc-pting the 

water and the fertilizing deposits brought down by the torrents. 

Hence the very elaborate system of embankments maintained by 

the industrious peasants, the result of which is that the slopes of 

the valleys have been gradually worked into a succession of 

terraces, one below the other, and that in some cases the dams 

are so strong and so well designed that the natural channel of a 

large torrent remains perfectly dry, end even after heavy rainfall 

on its catchment area in the hills, the whole stream is turned on 

to the ridges on either side and passing gradually down from 

terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of comparatively high 

land which would otherwise remain dry and almost unculturable. 

Several instances of this may be seen on the way from Uchhali 

to Naushahra. The fertile soil of the valleys thus irrigated 

supports a large population, and their villages, situated at no 
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great distance from each other, may be seen nestling at the foot 
of the hills or clustered on the ridges. 
Unfortunately for the beauty of the landseape, the Salt 


CHAP. LA. 


Beepery of 


Range peasants think their land too valuable to grow trees, and tangs, 


the valleys are almost bare except for small clumps of trees 
round the few wells. Thesouthern face of the range presents a 
forbidding aspect towards the Thal, its ragged and broken cliffs, 
its distorted strata and huge detached masses of rock telling 
plainly of the violence of the commotion which attended its birth. 
This effect is heightened by the absence of vegetation due to the 
steepness of the hills on this side andthe want of sufficient soil 
and moisture. The gorges, however, which pierce the range in 
several places, have a certam grandeur and heauty of their own. 
The most picturesque of these is that at Sodhi where a stream of 
pure sparkling water dashes over great boulders between 
precipitous cliffs fashioned by rain and frost into shapes sugges- 
tive ofa row of Egyptian gods. It is this stream which, rushing 
through a succession of gorges where it sometimes forms deap 
pools of clear water fringed hy shady trees, passes under the holy 
shrine of Naraingh Phohar with its cascade and petrifying springs, 
and debouches on to the plain at Katha, From the top of 
Sakesar hill on a clear day a pleasing view is to be had in all 
directions. Looking eastward one seesat one’s feet the fertile 
valley of the Siin with its lake, and the green line of trees which 
marks the road meandering like a huge snake away into the dis- 
tance. Beyond, the smaller lake of Khabakki, and still farther 
off a reach of the distant Jhelum river, catch the eye. South- 
wards lies a confused mass of mountains beyond which undera 
dim haze the desert of the Thal fades away to the horizon. Ona 
very clear day Kirfina is conspicuous, rising abruptly from the 

lain. Westwards, the mighty Indus rolls his way to the sea, 





taking with him the waters of the Kurram river and bordered by — 


the Suleman Range, with Shekh Budin and the Takht-i-Suleman. 
Northwards lies the rugged plateau of Pakkharand Talagang, 
beyond which may be seen the Himalaya ig above Murree, 
and if the sky is clear of clouds; the snow-clad summits of the 
Sufedkoh. = 
In barest outline, the geology of the district shows three 
distinct systems—the Kirdina group of hills in the south, the Salt 
Range on the north, and the, alluvion of the Sind Sagar and 
Jech Dotibs in between. The Kiréna system shews an uniclinal 
structure with northerly dip, and cénsists of dark-coloured and 
uartz-veined beds of coarse brown ferruginous sandstone, greenish 


"quartzite and silicious clay-slate, and appears to be like the Delhi 


Geology. 
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ridge, a far-flung outlier of {he Aravalli system. In age it is not 
later than Lower Siluridn, and is probably Cambrian or pre- 
Cambrian. It contains no fossils, but small specimens of Pyrolusite 
or peroxide of manganese are found in small cracks while 
numerous white quartz veins contain masses of rich hmematitic 
iron-ore or limonite and a curious carbonate of lime and iron. 


The Salt Range enters this district from Midinwali at Sakesar 
and runs along the entire northern boundary in a curve, which 
passes somewhat north of east into Jhelum District. The range 
asa whole owes its existence and its sinuosity tu the lateral 
out-thrust proceeding from the greater mountain chains on either 
side. There appear to have been various periods of elevation and 
subsidence, the last elevation taking place subsequently to the 
upper tertiary period. There are indications of land to the south, 
as far back as the period of the earliest groups and again at 
various stages up to tertiary times. The general character of 
this range also is apparently uniclinal, the northern side of the _ 
anticlinal arch only being present. The southern branch of the 
anticline has been faulted out of sight by an over-thrust disloca- 
tion, The northern slopes show fairly regular disturbance, and 
constant northerly dip, while the southern slopes are strongly 
broken, dislocated, and precipitous—a fact which may be attributed 
partly to meteoric denudation’ facilitated by the perishable 
nature of the underlying salt and gypseous marl, and partly to 
true faults, which are generally in-directions oblique to that of 
the range, and frequently coincide with marked physical features 
such as the Narsingphohar, Surakka, and Amb ravines. The 
plateaux contained between the northern and southern slopes consist 
of a series of markedly anticlinal billows enclosing alluvial basins, 
three of which drain into the salt lakes of Ucbhali, Khabekki 


and Jahlar. 


Goology. 
al 
| 
. 
= 
= 
= 
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The principal stratigraphical formations found in this dis- 


trict may be arranged in sequance, from the top, as follows :— 


(1)  Post-tertiary conglomerates and superficial deposits. 


Bh ing pantie tame of the Miocene period, contain- 
' ing mammalian bones, erocodili er ei ck 
(4)) fossil wood. : odilian remains, and 


(5) Nummulitic limestone, of Eocene age; this formation 
caps the higher hills, and is rich in large guatero bods bivadven: 


echinoderms and many other similar fossils 
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(G6) Soft green-brown and olive sandstones, conglomerates CHAP.LA. 


and dark shales, of the Cretaceous period, containing terebra- 


tule and bivalves: this group is confined to the tract east of Geology. 


the Narsinghphohar gorge. 


(7) White and red soft sandstones, yellowish and gray 
limestones and yellow marls of the Jurassic period, containing 


ammonites, belemnites, ete.: this group is found to the west of ~~ 


ihe aiath wai strona: 


(8) Limestones, sandstones, shales and clays of the Trias, 
containing ceratites, gasteropods, and bivalves. 


(9) The * Productus ee " of Permian age, containing | 


roductus, spirifera, bellerophon, goniatites and many. other 
fossils, including some of the earliest known ammonoids with 
complex sutures (Cyclolobus and Medlicottia). 

(10) Granular, strongly bedded sand-stones surmounted by 
pale-lavender clay, and underlaid by a remarkable boulder-be 
of glacial origin, approximately Upper Carboniferous in age, 
the equivalent of the Talchir boulder-bed of the Gondwana 
formation of Peninsular Indiu. 

‘(11) Black and dark gray argillaceous beds of the Cambrian 
period are only found to the east of the Sangla torrent in Nalli ; 
they-have been dated by the discovery of Obolus and siphono- 
trata in the Jhelum District. 

* (12) Purple sand-stones, which are unfossiliferous and of 
doubtful age. 

(18) Gypseous red salt-marl with masses of rock-salt under- 
lies the whole rauge, and is probably pre-Cambrian, The marl 
is entirely unfossiliferous, 


The conformity or rather pirallelism of the strata is as a® = 


whole decidedly well-marked, but faulting and weathering have 
in very many places brought formations of very different anti- 
juity into juxtaposition. In addition to the rocks enumerated 
hace: mention must be made of the calcareous tufa which is 
widely distributed, and is still in process of formation at a spring. 
near Narsinghphohar whefe twigs and leaves. are petrified with 
astonishing rapidity. It is remarkable that a rock eee 
constructed should, when used for building purposes, witlstan 

the ravages of time as it has done in the ancient masonry of 
Amb and the numerous tombs that surround the lakes. For 
a more detailed description of a range of great interest to geolo- 


gists the reader must refer to Mr. A. B. Wynne’s Memoir, | 
| 
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which gives a most lucid and inforning account of all points 


of interest. 

The remarkable fossils from these hills haye been described 
by Dr. Waagen in the “ Palmontologia India,” | 

The alluvion of the Dodbs consists of an alternation of clays 
and sands which are only of interest to well-borers. 

The characteristic trees and shrubs of the Bar uplands are 
the van, kari, jand and malla, together forming the jungle with 
which the uncultivated lands are generally covered. The van 
or jal (salvadora oleoides), with, its leaves something like the 
mistletoe, often forms a dense bush, such as cattle-thieves like 
to find for the concealment of stolen cattle, Camels, goats and 
sheep browse on its leaves, and its wood is used for fuel, but 
burns with an unpleasant smell, and leaves a great deal of ash. 
The sweet berry-like fruit (pilu) is very generally eaten by the 
poorer classes, great numbers of whom, especially the women 
and children, go out daily in June into the jungle and form a 
sort of picnic party, returning in the evening laden with fruit. 
In dry seasons the pilu is especially abundant, and if the price 
of grain is high, numbers of the poor live almost entirely on 
pilu, camping in the jungle for days so as to be near the vey 
io the number of .cases that arise in connection with it, pilu 
rathering seems to be considered a favourite opportunity for 
irtation. The kari (capparis aphylla) has hardly any leaves, 
but when covered in April with its numerous brick-red blossoms 
gives colour to the Iandseape. Its wood is used for roofing, 
and makes a good fuel for burning bricks. Its fruit when unripe 
(dela) is used to make pickles, and when ripe (pinju or dela) is 
eaten, especially in times of scarcity. The jand (prosopis spict- 
gera), sometimes 4 mere bush, but often attaining a height of 


10 or 15 feet, gives an excellent fuel used for locomotive engines 


and other purposes. Its leaves and pods (sanggrt) form a good 
fodder. The leaves of the malla (zizyphus nummularia) are also 
an excellent fodder, its berrics are eaten in times of scarcity and’ 


its thorny twigsare much used for making enclosure-hedges, 


and make a good fuel. 

In the river valleys the most numerous trees are the kikkar 
and idhli, which are very largely grown especially on cultivated 
land. The ké&kar (acacia arabica), though said not to be indi- 
genous in the Punjab, has taken very kindly to the soil, and 
springs up whereover there is a little moisture in a marvellous 
manner, being often self-sown, The young trees are apt to be 
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+r 
killed by hard frost, but can stand it after the first year or two, CHAP.I-A. 
It is a quick growing tree, often reaching 15 feet in five years. sp nsasne 
Its leaves make an excellent fodder and in times of drought the Botany— 
kikkar trecs are ruthlessly lopped to save the cattle. Its pods sgn 
are greedily eaten by goatsand sheep. The timber is used for 
all sorts of purposes, and especially for agricultural implements, 
and it makes an excellent fuel. Altogether the tree is the most 
useful one we have, and many small groves of it are maintained 
by the better class of landowners. | 

The (éhli ( shigham—dalbergia sissoo) has been planted in great 
numbers along roads and canals and several groves of it have 
been formed in the canal-irrigated tracts and near the rivers. 
Many of the wells too have small plantations of ¢éhli, the result 
of an order issued at regular settlement, requiring the owners 
of every well to plant a few trees about them. Its leaves are 
goo for fodder and its timber is excellent for almost all pur- 
poses, The /¢éhlé stands next in importance to the Aikkar among 
the trees of the district. 

The shirth (siris—albizzia lebbek), with its fragrant flowers 
and rustling pods, is found chiefly along the roadsides, A small 
grove of the tall, pale, ghostly albizzia procera adorns the old 

ead-quarters station . 

The wkéh or kodh (fardsh—tamariz articulata), with its 
gnarled trunk and needle-like leaves, is fairly common and does 
not require so much moisture as most other trees. The ber 
Gciohud jujuba) is very commen on the roads and in the fields‘ ~~ 
and its fruit is much appreciated. it is often covered by a 
curious leafless parasite (nidhdri) used as a medicine. Groves of 
stunted chhuchhra (dhdk—butea frondosa), with its large scarlet 
flowers, are found in the north corner of the Bhera Tahsil. 

Arboriculture on the Lower Jhelum Canal has largely 
specialized iu the production of kikkar and tdhli, but in the 
Givil Station at Sargodha the advantages of variety have not 
been wholly overlooked. 

In the neighbourhood of wells may be seen the sohdnjna 
(moringa pterygosperma), with its corky bark, pollard head and 
bunches of white flowers, the lasira (cordia mya), with its 
bright flowers and edible fruit; the mulberry (é#t—morwus alba), 
the fruit of which also is much appreciated. The date-palm 
(khajji—phenia dactylifera) is common only in a few places on 
the Jhelum, and especially at Sada Kamboh above Shabpur and 
at Majhoka and Khai near the Jhang border. Its leaves are 


, D 


Shrubs and 
plants. 


Vegetation of 
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made into mats and baskets and its stems are useful for water 
channels. The fruitds not particularly good, but fetches good 

rices, especially the produce of a particular group of trees at 

‘hai, called the musallin. An attempt is being made to interest 
the villagers in the cultivation of improved classes of date-palm. 
The indigenous stock is rapidly deteriorating. Specimens of the 
bohy (banyan—ficus bevgalensis) and pipal (fieus religiosa) are 
met with chiefly near towns and often owe their origin to the 
pious care of Hindus; there are some old trees of both kinds 
near the ancient, town of Takht Hazdra on the Chenab.. 


Fruit trees of all the ordinary kinds have been much culti- 
vated both by the District Board and by private persons, and 
there are good gardens and orchards near all the towns anil 
larger villages. The fruit produced, however, is asa rule of 
inferior quality. 

In the flooded lands along the rivers lei or pilchi (tamarix 

llica or dioica) springs up in considerable thickets and is used 
for wattling, baskets and roofs. The akk (calotr; ps procera) is 
very common in sandy soil, but is of little use. lven the 
migratory locusts do not touch it, apparently dreading its acrid 
milky juice ; but it has a resident locust of its own and is some- 
times eaten by gonts. The khdr or sajsi plant (salsola Grifithsi) 





and its uses are described in Chapter IJ, Section D. Allied to it 


are the lana and Idni (also salsolas) which are much appreciated 
as grazing for camels, and are found in barren saltish soils at a 
distance from the river. The camel-thorn (;awéha—alhagi 
maurorum) is most noticeable as a thorny weed among the wheat. 
Near the river the flooded lands are much infested by a thistle- 
like weed called leha, and another thorny weed called pohli; 
and well-irrigated lands, especially when the soil is poor or the 
cultivation bad, suffer much from an onion-like weed, the bhukat, 
which springs up with the crop and chokes it; the harmal 
(peganum harmala) is another common weed on cultivated 
ground. The bhakkhra (iribulus alatus) has a woody spiked fruit 
which is sometimes made into flour by the poor in famine times; 
the féndla, a tall weed, is eaten by cattle and sor etimes as a 


_ vegetable by men. 


The few trees to be found in the dry and sandy Thal are 
chiefly jand, which is found in groves protected by the reputa- 
tion of some departed saint; stunted kitkar rarely found round 
ponds, and a grove of ber trees round the town of Nurpur, which 
are specially protected by a clause in the village administration 
paper. The characteristic bushes of this region are the léna, 
akk, and harmal which have already been described; and the 


é 
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phog (calligonum polygonoides), a good fodder plant, little found cpar.ta. 
except in Rakh Niirpur; $4i (pauderia pilosa), a low whitish Physical. 
plant with flower heads like catkins; khtpp (crotolaria burhia), Botany— 
sometimes used for making ropes for temporary use; and the Veeetation of 
ftummna or karfumma (eitrullus colocyntius) with its  trailin 

stems and beautiful green and yellow orange-like fruit seatterec 

in profusion over the sand-hnlls. Their taste is very bitter, but. 

coats eat them and a medicine for horses is made from them to 
prevent indigestion. 

_ the Salt Range has a vegetation of its own, very different Vegetation 
in character from that of the plains (see Dr. Stewart's Salt ofthe Salt 
Range Flora—Aeri-Horticultural Society of India’s Journal, ee 
Volume I, Part I, new series). The southern aspect, with its steep 
escarpments, is generally almost devoid of vegetation, but the 
northern sides of the hills which have a more gradual slope 

and retain more soil and moisture are covered, though scantily, 

with trees and bushes. Among the most characteristic trees 
_are the phuldéh (acacia modesta) with its delicate leaves and little 

yellow globes of blossom; the wild olive (kau or kavea—o/ea 
cuspidata) with its glossy deep green foliage, often seen rrowing 

out of the cleft of a bare rock; a-species of oak (vari—quercus 
incana) ; the wild fig (Ahabdari—jicus cariea) with its edible fruit ; 

the lahwra or rahira (tecoma undulata’ with its beautiful large, 

bright orange-coloured flowers and useful timber; the kuldr 
(bauhinia variegata) with its large purple or white flowers; 

the dhamman Jgrewia vestita); the vatamman (celtis australis) 

with an edible fruit; the kangar (pistacta iniegerrima) ; and in 

the rocky torrent beds, the oleander (kanhira—nerium odorum) 

with its poisonous leaves and rose-coloured flowers. Among 

the trees which have been introduced lately with success are 

the mulberry (f#!—morus alba), the dhrek, tand or bakain (melia 
azadarach) with its strong-scented lilac flowers, the poplar 
(shufaida—populus alba), willow (4aint—salix ), chil (pinus longi- 

folia) and eucalyptus ; and in the gardens at Sodhi and Sakesar, 

the pomegranate, peach, loquat, ae almond, and other fruit 

trees. The leaves of the phuldh and wild olive form good 
fodder for cattle in times of drought, and their wood makes 
excellent timber, that of the phuldh being much used for agri- 
cultural implements and that of the wild olive for making combs 

and walking-sticks. The mulberry and dhrek (Persian lilac) 

have firmly established themselves in the popular favour, and 

some recent experiments in silk-worm rearing hold out hopes 

that the former tree may prove a welcome source of profit to the 


-yillagers.. A peculiar shrub found chiefly on Sakesar ‘is the 


‘ 
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ttha—chamerops ritchicana), from the leaves of 


cpap ra. dwarf palm (pa 7 
and excellent matting are made, Among the 


Physical. 


Vegetation 
of the Salt 


which baskets 
slirubs that clothe the hillside, 
(adhatoda vasicg), santha (dodon@a 0: 
4s much used for roofing purposes, and the evergreen box 
(pappar—buzus sem ervirens), the wood of which (chikrt) is 
manufactured into combs. Ivy and ferns are also found in moist 
places ; and on the dry rocky slopes a useless plant, called the 
awidéni (ballola limbata) affords an easy opps for a joke 
against the Awans, who are the dominant tribe in the Salt Range. 
On Sakesar a very common plant is the masteara (scutellaria 
linearis), av infusion of which is useful for rheumatism; and 
the rennet plant (wilhama coagulans) is also to be found, Reeds 
(nér) grow in moist places along the torrent beds, and are used 
for thatching, for pipe-stems and for mouth-pieces for musical 
Instruments. 

Among the most common grasses of the Bar are the ‘habbal 
(cynodon dactylon), the dub of Hindustan, an excellent fodder 
for cattle and horses; the chhemba» (eleusine flagellifera), much 
the most common grass of all, eaten readily when green, when 
dry it is called bhuttha; the sawdk (pa ticum colorwm) which 
is also cultivated in the riverain and affords an edible seed ; the 
murak which springs up very quickly in hollows after rain, but 
is of little substance, when ripe it is called dila; the fragrant 
kadv:, of a reddish colour, not eaten by cattle except in hard 
times, commonly used to strew on the floor of mosques, when it 
blossoms it is called dor and when diy kurak; the palwah 
(andrepogon annulatum), a tall grass good for cattle but not for 
horses ; the dhdman (penntsefum conchroides), perhaps the best 
of the milk-producing grasses ; the dabhh (poa cynosuroides), a 
poor fodder grass, used for making i il e khirmadhdna, a 
tall fodder grass; the barda, found chiefly in cultivated ground ; 
the dégur which grows best 
tall red grass; the garham, 3 
cattle ; the lénak, a tall, graceful and useful grass with a saltish 

muricatunt), a tall coarse grass, 


the most common are the cuhekar 


flavour; the panni (andropogon | gras 
the roots of which are the Ahas — 


only eaten by cattle when green, 
of which taitis are made; from the grass itself sieves and screens 
are manufactured ; the markan, a small grass sprouting in the 
cold weather, which gives its name to a famime year (1890 
Sambat, 1838 A.D.) because it seeded very plentifully in that 

ear and its seeds were much consumed by the famishing popu- 
ation; and the chinkhi, which grows in low tufts, the seed of 
which is also eaten in famine times. 


scosa), the wood of which 


under the vdn tree; the surdlo, a 
a tall fragrant grass, rot good for 


= 
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In the river valleys, besides the above grasses, the most 
important are the sar and’Adh. The sar (saccharum munja), a 
very tall grass, often reaching the height of ten feet dr more 
with large feathery spikes of flowers, grows very readily on 





Botany— 


Grasses. 


irrigated lands near the Jhelum. Indeed it often proves itselfa — 


nuisance on the banks of the canals and in grass-preseryes, and 
large sums of money have been spent in the endeavour to get rid 
of it. In its proper place it isa most valuable grass and some- 
times a small bs of it will be found cultivated near a well. 
The say grass at Megha is annually sold at sums which during 
the five years ending 1892 varied‘from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,070, anc 
averaged Rs. 725, and considerable sums have at times heen paid 
for the ser grass along the banks of the State Canals. The young 
shoots are readily eaten by cattle. The reed-like stems (kdna) are 
used for thatching and for making chairs and slools ; the thin end 
of the stalk (tilt) makes winnowing baskets and screens (sirki); 
and the sheathing petiole, after being burnt at the lower end and 
beaten with a mallet, yields a fibre (munj) which is twisted into 
ropes, and used for, all sorts of purposes by the peasants. The 
kah (saccharum spontaneum) grows in the lands most subject to 
‘river floods and makes valuable grazing for buffaloes. 


In the Thal the commonest grasses are the chhembar and the 


: t khavi, already described ; the excellent dhaman is rare 


except in Rakh Nirpur, Clumps of the sen grass (elionurus 


hirsutus) are often to be seen; a coarse woody grass of similar 
appearance (primisefum dichotomum) is called phittsen ; its long 
fibrous roots are collected by wandering families of Chihras, 
who make from them brushes (kuchchan) used by weavers for 
sising the warp and by house-wives to clean dishes. 


In the Salt Range most of the grasses found in the Bar are 
to be met with ; but the characteristic grasses are the babhar, a 
tall grass common on Sakesar from which are often made the 
ropes used to carry the pots ona Persian wheel, as such ropes 
stand the action of water well; the phareo and khar, good fodder 
grasses ; and the sureala, a thorny-seeded grass of little use. 


According to tradition tigers used to infest the Salt Range, 
but none have been seen there lately. Leopards and hywnas are, 
however, occasionally heard of in the hills, and wolves used to be 
pretty common, especially in the Bar jungle. During tie five 
years 6 
i ig and only 3 wolves. The number of these animals is. 
probably rapidly decréasing, for in the five years ending 1592, 





; 
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Piped rewards were paid for 3 tigers, 11 leopards and 742 wolves. 
Zoolsgy~ Jackals are numerous everywhere and do considerable damage to 
Wild animals, the crops, especially to maize and sugarcane. Pigs do aconsider- 
able amount of damage to crops in some villages near the river : 
poreupines are to be found in the Salt Range, but rarely in the 
plain portion of the district. Foxes and wild cats are found in 
the Bir jungle ; the mungoose is frequently seen, and hedgehogs, 
rats and mice are common. The badger (/ijj#) is commonly 
reported to be in the habit of digging into graves and feasting on 
dead bodies ; indeed it is said to be able to make a dead body 
walk. Badger-baiting is a favourite amusement. Black buck 
are rare, but the ravine-deer is fairly common in the Bar and 
Thal and the lower slopes of the Salt Range. They were formerly 
much more numerous and old men tell how they used to run 
them down with relays of dogs in the clayey lands between the 
Thal and the hills after rain, when their feet stuck in the soft 
soil. The most interesting animal from the sportsman’s point of 
view is the mountain-sheep or ooridl (properly huredl) which 1s 
similar to the moufflon of Corsica. it is found throughout the 
Salt Range right down to its base. Among its native rocks its 
agility is surprising. Though heayy-looking it can move ata, 
very rapid pace and no hili-side is too steep forit. In this dis- 
trict, probably owing to the plentiful supply of good grazing, big 
horns are fairly common; 314 inches is the largest of which there 
is any record, and horns of 27 or 28 inches are not unusual. A 
full grown oorid! weighs about the same asa black buck and 
when cleaned makes a heavy load for a strong hill-man, Ooridl 
may not be shot in the Salt Range rakhs except in accordance 
with licenses issued by the rade Commissioner. Hares are 
pretty common where the cultivated land adjoins the jungle, and 
some of the resident Maliks are fond of coursing them with grey- 
hounds, more or less pure in breed; every precaution being 
taken that the hare shall not escape. The only wild monkeys in 
the district are a pair of langdérs which have been seen on Sakesar, 
In fact it seems probable that these animals were really stone- 
iartens, which are locally known as “ langirs” and not un- 
common near Sakesar. : 


Birds. The district with its hill, desert, rivers and .riverain still 
holds a fair amount of mixed game Inthe Salt Range chakor 
sbove 3,000 feet and sissi below are common. The gray partridge 
is found in many places but the black only here and aks in the 
riverain. Blue pigeon abound, and round Sakesar the Himala- 
yan Cushat (Palumbus Casiotis', the biggest of the pigeon tribe, 
reed in the summer. 
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The pin-tailed sandgrouse breeds in the Thal, but the rest of 
the sandgrouse tribe are migrants and only stay for a short time 
from the end of November to the end of February. During that 
period the Thal in years is alive with birds, A few of the 
painted, and pallas variety are seen, but the majority are Imperial 
sandgrouse; one of the marvels of nature occurs when 
casionally, with the whole Jhelum and its branches to choose from, 
all the flights for many miles select one shallow spot in a creek to 
drink from. The first of the migrants are the cranes who have 
been noticed going high over Sakesar on August 12th. Both the 
grey crane (Grus Cinerea) and the demoiselle crane (Anthro- 
poides Virgo) are seen: the former predominate. Along with 
the grey and barheaded geese who are seldom noticed until 
Christmas time, they feed not only by the banks of \he rivers, 
but on the crops in the more sparsely populated part of the 
eolony. 

Tn the winter ducks of many kinds swarm on the rivers, on 
the lakes in the Salt Range and on ponds in the jungles. The 
teal, shovellers and smaller kind of pochards come early and stay 
late. The mallard like the geese turn up with the colder 
weather and some birds like the red-crested pochard are seen 
usually at the end of the season only. Snipe and bittern are 
not very common. The Hoobara bustard (Hoobara macqueenii) 
arrives before the sandgrouse in fair numbers. The lesser 
hustard (Otis tetrax) is occasionally seen, and on rare occasions 
the Tog or great Indian busiard ene pedons Eudwardsi) may be 
seen, but seldom shot. Allied to the Hoobara is the Lesser Stone 
Plover (Oedicnemus crepitans) which lives in the same country 
and is excellent eating. The local name (Kharwanak) is applied 
also to the curlew (Numenias arquatus) which is also goos 

ating, when river fed, and the large Stone Plover (Aesacus 
recurvirostris) which is not. | 

Quail come with the cranes at the end of August, in : 
numbers but in the night. They are almost the first to come 
and the last to leave. A few remain in the fields and bushes all 
the winter, but the majority travel on in flights down country 
to return in diminished numbers having paid toll to net, gun 
and Hawk, 

The order of departure is as follows :—the Imperial sandgrouse 
depart at the end of February. The bustards have disappeared a 
fortnight later. Cranes and geese leave as the grain ripens and 
are all gone before the end of March. A few duck remain till 
the first week of April. The quail can be shot in diminishing 
numbers up to the 3rd week of April, and then all shooting is at 
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an end till the clamour of the clanging cranes is once more heard - 
high over Sakesar. 

Many other aquatic birds visit the district—cormorants, 
coots, ibis, stilts and waders of all kinds; and the scarlet 
flamingo (bagg) remains on the Salt Range lakes all the year 
round. Plovers and lapwings of several kinds are seen in open 
country. 

The crow and the kite are ubiquitous, the great black 
rayen is. frequently to be met with in dry tracts, and some- 
times the huge adjutant-hird (lamdhing) is seen standing 
about in the irrigated fields.” A dead bullock or camel soon 
attracts a number of vultures hawt! blue. sient rat 
rica a ing purposes, are found in the Bér and Thal and fet 
fabulous sels, In the irrigated tracts green parrots fill the air 
with their screeching, a golden oriole sometimes flashes through 
the trees, and the blue jays and scarlet-plumaged wood-peckers 
add gaicty to the scene. The paradise fly-catcher is generally 
to be seen in the garden at Sodhi : the Bee-eater is ubiquitous in 
the hot weather. Immense flocks of rosy pastors (tilhar), the 
hereditary enemy of the locust, visit the district in the hot 
weather, and the common house-sparrow is only too common at 
all times and places. 

Snakes are common especially perhaps in the Salt Range, 
the venomous kinds most frequently met with being the cobra 
(phaniar—ndia tripudians’, the karait (sangchdr—bungarus 
eeruleus) and the eachis carinata (phissi or khapra). On the 
average of the five years ending 1895, Rs. 70 were annually paid 
as rewards for the destruction of 435 venomous snakes, and 45 
persons were reported as having died from snake-bite. During 
the five years ending 1914, 211 persons were killed by snake-bite, 
but no rewards for the destruction of poisonous snakes were paid : 
consequently no destruction of snakes has been reported since 
1910. Crocodiles (sensdér) may often be seen sunning themselves 
on the sand banks in the river beds, but rarely attack men 
or domestic animals. Lizards of various kinds are common. 
The small house-lizard (éénkirli) catches flies upon the walls ; 
chameleons (saddar) and other tree-lizards scuttle up the trees, 
and several, including the great goA, live in holes in the ground. 
The saina burrows in the Bar jungles and is often dug out by the 
Mussallis and jungle tribes and used for food, The skink (reg-mahi 
or sand-fish) is found in the sand-hills of the Thal ; with its tiny — 
feet and glittering scales it looks exactly like a small fish, and is 
remarkable for the brittleness of its body and-for the rapidity with 
which it disappearsin the sand. The dried skink is much in 
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demand for medicinal purposes, Most dreaded of allis the Dindoa, CHAP. I-A: 
a small ugly spotted lizard found in the hills, whose bite is more "a 
yenomous than the cobra’s ; hence the suying ‘lore bindoa fe khattg Beptiles. 
(oa’ (if a bindoa bite a man, you may dig his grave). The little 
animal knows his reputation, for he does not always flee when 

ursued, butturns in a threatening attitude on his pursuers, 
owever, when a specimen was sent to the Caleutta Museum it 
was found to be the enblepharis modicularis, allied to the Gecko, 

and not poisonous ; and when attempt was made. to verify alleged 
cases of its bite having proved immediately fatal, the evidence 
was nob found fo be such as to satisfy a scientific enquirer. But 
whatever be the truth of the matter, there is no doubt that the 
fear the villagers have for this lizard is real. 

In the rivers the commonest fish are the réhw and dhabra, 
both of which go up to about 16 Ibs. in weight, and the mah 

up to 30 lbs. ; less common are the madsher which goes up to 40 
lbs., the singhéra, up to § lbs., the daxla, up to 10 lhs., a thorny- 
backed fish, frekanda ; and a flat fish called pairs, The best for 
eating are the rdhu, mahsher and singhdra, Fish are very little 
eaten by the riverside population and sell at from six to ten seers 
for the rupee. They are caught in nets and basket-traps, and with 
hooks, chiefly hy the Malidh (boatmen) and by Mehra (fishermen) 
from Pind Didan Khan, who export a considerable quantity by 
train to Rawalpindi and Jhelum. In the torrent beds of the 
Salt Range, for instance at Sodhiand Kathwai, asmall minnowlike 
fish is found which makes fair eating, 

Locusts (makri) sometimes visit the district in destructive Tuscts 
numbers, generally coming up from the dry south-west. In the 

spring of 1891 numerous flights of locusts, which were identified 

as the Aeridium peregrinum, the great migratory locust of North- 
Western India, made their appearance in the Khushfb 'Tahsil and 
deposited eggs in the Thal and along the foot of the Salt Range. 

Towards the end of April-young locusts (piing) appeared in 
immense swarins and devoured every green thing, but fortunately 
the wheat crop which was unusually good was so nearly ripe that 

they did it very little damage. After destroying everything that 

was still green they ascended the Salt Range and poured upon 

its valleys like an invading army, attacking the ripening wheat 

and biting through the stalks so that the ears fell on the ground 

as if cut off by asickle. The trees and bushes also suffered : 
severely, almost the only kins untouched being the dhrek or 

bakain (Melia azadarach) and the ak or maddr (calotropis pro- 

‘eera). The villagers were organized and endeavoured to drive 

back the enemy, immense numbers of whom were destroyed by 
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driving them into trenches where they were buried or into bushes 
where they were burned, but their numbers were so great that 
little impression was made. I[t was noticed that the young 
locusts (pring) had a cannibal propensity for voraciously attacking 
and devouring piecemeal their dead and wounded comrades, whom 
indeed they seemed to prefer to any other kind of food. By the 
middle of June most of the survivors had developed wings, and 
successive flights of them took their way towards the east feeding 
as they went on the bushes of the Bir jungle, where also a 
considerable number of young locusts had been hatched. In 
October and November again considerable numbers were hatched 
in the Salt Range and along its base, but most of them were 
destroyed before they could do much damage. Considering the 
immense numbers of locusts that had infested the district, it was 
astonishing how little damage had been done. The grass and 
trees had suffered considerably and some of the latter died from 
the effects of the loss of their foliage and bark, and a consider- 
able area of young cotton and ddjra was destroyed, but the wheat 
crop had suffered so little that it was only found necessary to 
remit Rs, 317 jn ten villages in the Salt Range. 

Again in May 1893, flights of locusts came up from the 
south and west and deposited eggs in the Thal and along both 
banks of the Jhelum, but the young locusts were mostly destroyed 
before much damage was done. Since 1893, there have been no 
noteworthy visitations and there has been no remission of revenue 
on this account. Another species of locust agente pecilocera 
picta, of a bright yellow colour with bars of brilliant blue and — 
green and of sluggish habit, is constantly present. It is found 
only on the akk plant (ealofrepis precera) which the migratory 
locust will seldom touch. 

Asortof cricket (toka), identified as allied to the genus 
grylledes, and an acridid of the genus chrofogonus known here as 
iridda, oiten do great damage to the sprouting kharéf crops in 
April, May, and June, usually making their ravages by night. 
They were exceptionally numerous in 1891 whena cold wet winter 
was followed by a hot summer, and again in 15.5 and 1915 when 
the seasons were similar. In 1911 the cotton-crop was so badly 
ravaged by boll-worm throughout the canal-irrigated area, that the 
crop could only be assessed at half rates. White ants (sivv:) attack 
tiinber and garnered grain, which is also much subject to 
injury from weevils (ghun). Mosquitoes and sand-flies make life 
a burden in the hot weather, and house flies swarm, eaaaines | 
towards the beginning and end of winter. On the other hand, 
the honey-bee makes delicious honey from the flowers of the 
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Salt Range, and in irrigated tracts the firefly flashes his electric 
light among the trees. Scorpions and ceatipedes are compara- 
tively rare. : 

Some parts of Shahpur District, and especially the uplands of 
the Bir and Thal, and the waterless, treeless tract along the foot 
of the Salt Range, are in the months of May and June among the 
hottest regions in India. In those months little rain falls and the 
temperature at Khushab rises day after day to 115° or more in 
the shade, the average daily maximum for June being nearly 
108°. In the river valleys and especially where canal irrigation 
has moistened the soil and covered it with shady trees the temper- 
ature does not rise quite so high: yet the thermometer often 
stands at over 110° in the shade, and between 90° and 95° in the 
house, with the deors closed during the day, At night in this 
season the temperature goes down to about 85°. When the 
monsoon rains commence the temperature falls considerably, 
and in July and August seldom goes above 105° in the shade, and 
often falls as low as 80° during the night. In September and 
October the temperature gradually falls until about the middle 
of the latter months, the days are no longer hot in the shade and 
the nights are distinctly cool, The cold season then sets in and 
for nearly six months the district enjoys almost perfect weather 
with bright days and cold nights. At intervals in January, 
February and March the sky clouds over and the weather is 
cold, raw and damp, reminding one of a northern clime. The 
coldest month is January, when the thermometer often stands at 
60° in the day and goes down to freezing-point in the early 
morning— the average nightly minimum at Klhushab being 41°. 
On such nights shallow pools freeze over, and hoar-frost appears 
on the blades of grass and young wheat, but is soon dissipated by 
the rising sun. ‘Towards the middle of April the temperature 
again begins to rise uncomfortably high and continues to rise 
till the coming of the monsoon rains in the end of June except 
when, at rare intervals, a refreshing shower reduces it somewhat 
fora day ortwo. Tho temperature of the valleys of the Salt Range 
is generally about 10 degrees lower than that in the plains; and 
at Sakesar, nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, the temperature in 
the hot months rarely goes above 90° in the shade or below 
70°, and in the house with the doors open generally stands bet- 
ween 85° and 75° with surprisingly small variation. In October 
it goes down to about 7v° and in the winter often stands below 
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- hot weather, however, dust-storms frequently make their appear- 


ance, generally from the direction uf the sandy Thal, converting 
daylight into almost complete. darkness and sometimes blow- 
ing with such violence as to uproot large trees. In the tract 
along the foot of the Salt Range such dust-storms are at that 
season of almost daily occurrence; and at the mouths of the 
gorges a fierce wind blows down from the hills nearly every 
evening, often drying up and withering the ripening wheat. 
On the top of Sakesar the air is hardly ever at rest and strong 
squalls or whirlwinds are frequent 


The average annual rainfall varices considerably for different 
parts of the district and decreases rapidly as one goes south-west . 
away from the Himalayas. It is also somewhat heavier near the 
rivers and in the Salt Range than in the dry hot uplands, At 
Midh in the Chenab Valley it averages 15 inches. On the Jhelum 
ipaverages 16 inches at Midni acd Bhera, 14 inches at Shahpur, 
and 12 inches at Sahiwal. At Khushdt on the west bank of the 
river the rainfall is about an inch less than at Shahpur, which is 
much better off inthe matter of moisture and vegetation At 
Mitha Tiwana on the edge of the Thal the rainfall again averages 
10 inches, while at Nurpur in the middle of the desert, the aver- 
age is about the same. [n the Salt Range at Naushahra the aver- 
age 1s 18 inches, while at Sakesar it is 23 inches. 


Taking 15 inches as the average rainfall for the Jhelum 
Valley, it may be said that 11 inches fall in the summer and 4 
in the winter months April and May haye rather more than 
half an inch each, an inch falls in June, 4 inches in J uly, 34 in 
August end 14 in September. October and November have little 
more than half an inch between them, December is almost entirely 
ralniess, and January, February, and March have slight] 
over 1 inch each. The rainy season commences towards the i 
of June or beginning of July and lasts for little more than two 
months. the rainfall of July and August depends the sow. 
ing of the autmn crop. Rainn September is very favourable 
both for maturing the autumn crop and for moistening the ground — 
for the wheat sowings. The spring crop once in the ground is 
chiefly dependent on the showers of January anl February. It 
is worthy of remark that while the total annual rainfall is almost 
the same as for the Hissar District near the Rajptitana Desert, 
Shahpur gets 4 inches of rain in the winter months, while 
Hissir gets little more than 2, and this, combined with the 
lower temperature of Shahpur, renders its climate much more 
favourable for growing wheat than that of Hissar. 
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But while these are the averages it must not be forgotten 
that, the chief characteristic of the rainfall here is not its seanti- 
ness, but its variableness both from year to year and from ‘place 
to place, For example, at Bhera in 1891-92 the total annual 
fall was only 5 inches, and in the following year it was 24 inches. 
In the six winter months of the former year only half an inch 
fell and in the cerresponding period of the latter year 6 inches. 
Again, in July 1908 only an inch fell at Shahpur while 54 inches 
fell at Khushab, only 8 miles off. In fact much of the rainfall 
comes from partial thunderstorms, often of great violence and 
excellent rain may have fallen in one village, while another a 


few miles off may have got none. Generally speaking, it may - 


be said that the scantier the total annual rainfall the more vari- 
able it is. It is less variable at Bhera and Mini than at Shah- 
pur and Sahiwil. It is exceedingly variable in the Thal and 
along the foot of the Salt Range, but comparatively certain in the 
valleys within the range, 

The value of opportané rainfall to the crops cannot be ex- 
aggerated. An inch of rain over the district may be literally 
worth lakhs of rupees to the peasantry. An hour’s thunderstorm 
may put thousands into the pockets of one village. An excep- 
tional shower in April or May is very favourable for the sowing 
of cotton or early bajra, Good rain in the usually almost rain- 
less months of November or December enables the peasants to 
sow thousands of acres of rain-land which would ordinarily re- 
main barren, On, the other hand, the failure or delay of the 
usual monsoon rains leads to a great contraction of the area 
under the autumn crops and to a scarcity of grass and fodder of 
all kinds. Should the monsoon rains cease early, tlie autumn 
crop dries up, and the ground is not sufficiently moistened for 
the wheat sowiugs. Again when, as happened in 1890, 1892 and 
1915 the winter rains hold off, much of the wheat fails to come to 
maturity and the spring crop is a very poor one. Unusually 
heavy rain in April aud May, such as fell in 1893 and 1907, does 
great damage to the ungarnered grain on the threshing floors, 
while if the rain comes while the crop is still standing, as 
happened in 1915, the outturn of grain is much diminished. 
The preaperst of the district, and especially of those parts of it 
which are chiefly dependent on the local rainfall, varies very 
greatly from year to year according to the amount and opportune- 
ness of the rainfall. 

Snow sometimes falls on Sakesar, but very se:dom on the 
lower parts of the Salt Range, as it did in the exceptionally cold 
and wet winter of 1892-93. Hail-storms are froguniiall 
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the district. but very partial in their offects. They are most to 
be dreaded just before the wheat harvest. The most severe in 
recent years fell in April 1893, crossing the district in almost a 
straight line from the Salé Range to the Chendb and leaving 
behind it a path of devastation 50 miles long and 3 or 4 miles 
broad. The wheat and poppy crops were |hen* ripening and that 
afternoon’s storm cause’ a loss to the peasants, over whose fields 
it passed of, at least a lakh of rupees. In Apri) 1915, the wheat 
cron in the soulh of Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsils was 
practically ruined in the same way. 

By far the greatest flood within living memory occurred on 
20th July 1893 on the Jhelum river: the water spread in some 
places as far as !0 miles beyond the ordinary river channel; 15 
human beings and upwards of 1,000 cattle were drowned; the 
unstored grain and fodder were entirely washed away, and the 
growing kharif crops destroyed over a very large area; 31,000 


houses were reported to have been ruined, and large stores of — 


grain garnered from the preceding bumper crop were irretrievably 
damaged. ‘The monetary loss was estimated at eight lakhs of 
rupees, in addition to which there was a very heavy mortality in 
the ensuing fever season, and the soil in several localities along 
the lines of low level was permanently soured. In the spring of 
1907 there were unseasonable floods, which did considerable 
damage to the ungarnered crops, and in April 1916 some of the 


- lowlying lands suffered in the same way, but no flood has eclipsed 
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Ruins at Amb, 


the oa aa 4 of 1893, which is everywhere spoken of as the “year 
of the big flood ” (twaddi kdng). 

There have been no serious earthquakes in recent times, but 
the shock, generally known as th: Kangra Valley earthquake of 
1905, was felt throughout the district, and in the spring of 1915 
there was a sharp shock, which damaged the domes of the Shah 
Shams shrine at Shahpur, and caused the collapse of a few 


é 


houses in Shahpur town. 
Section B—History. 

But little is known of the early history of this part of the 
country, and there are very few archeological remains to enable 
us to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding its former inhabi- 
tants. Some of them have been describe! by General Ounning- 
ham in his Archieological Survey Reports, Volume V, pages 79 to 
85, and Volume XIV, pages 35 to 41, and in his ancient Geo- 
graphy, pages 155 to 1.9. The most ancient remains are probably 
those to be found in the Salt Range, among them the most 
interesting being the ruins at Amb, 6 miles south of Sakosar, 
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which have been described by General Cunningham in his 
Report, Volume XIV, page 33. Here, on a hill well inside the 
range and defended by steep cliffs from attack from the direction 
of the plain country lying to the south, are the remains of a 
massive fort in very fair preservation, with the ruins of three 
temples, one large and two small ones, and the walls of » large 
number of houses, which show that the ; lace must have been one 
of considerable size and importance. General Cunningham men- 
tions that the temples are all of the Kashmirian style, and are 
almost certainly of late date as all the arches have cinquefoil 
instead of trefoil heads, which is the only form in Kashmir, Le 
thought therefore that their most probable date was from 800 to 
950 A. D. during the rule of the Brahman dynasty of Kabul. 
There is a tradition among the present inhabitants that an 
inscribed stone was found among the ruins at Amb in the early 
years of our rule, and was sent on a camel to Leiah, which was 
then the head-quarters of the district, but unfortunately no trace 
of that stone can now be found. In 1888 three pieces of sculpture 
were found near the entrance to one of the temples. These have 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum, [he ruins at Amb are 
suppo to be the most southern example of the ancient and 
very peculiar Kashmiri architecture. They were declared to be 
protected monuments by Punjab Government's notification No. 
463, dated 25th July 1911. 

On the hills a little to the east of Amb may be seen the 
remains of a long wall with a gateway, which may have been 
erected for defensive purposes, probably against the inhabitants 
of the plains, and on the very top of Sakesar itself are the ruins 
of what probably was a small Buddhist shrine. Throughout this 

of the Salt Range one frequently comes across oblong plat- 
fein built of squared stones, many of them having inserted in 
one side in the form of a cross four stones of a different colour 
from the rest of the structure. The present inhabitants cannot 

say what they are but they are evidently tombs of a Hindu or 
_ Buddhistic period. They would probably repay the trouble of a 
matic search. A number of them may be seen on the road 


ste 
dom Kathwai to Sakesar.* 


At Khura in the Salt Range, about two miles north-east of 


Kathwai, there was found in 1888 among some ruins an inscribed 
stone which was sent to the Lahore Museum, The inscription 
was deciphered by Professor Biihler, who gives a facsimile and 
dsited tha : | and investigated the revedied there, bud 
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eHAP.L-B. translation of it in the Epigraphia Indica, Part V, for October. 


Tnacribed 


of 


~ Khors 


‘near Amb. 


found in the 


1889. He states that the characters resemble those found in the 
older Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of the Gupta period, and 
that the language is a mixed dialect, incorrect Sanskrit, strongly 
modified through the influence of the Vernacular Prakrit. The 
inseription bears the statement that it was incised in the reign of 
Toramana Shaha Jauvia, who seems to have been an independent 
king, possibly of Turkish origin. It records the construction of a 
Buddhist monastery by one Rota-siddhavriddhi for the teachers of 
the Mahi-sasaka School. It mentions a town called Naschira, 
which may possibly be the place now called Nanshahra, an 
important village in the Sun valley, about 7 miles from where the 
stone was found. Professor Biihler, on palsographical grounds, 
assigns the inscription to the fourth or the fifth century. 

In 1886 in the hills a mile or two from the ruins of Amb a 
shepherd, while watching his flock, employed his leisure time in 
knocking down a bank of earth with his stick, and noticed among 
the débris an earthen vessel, inside which he found 549 small 
coins. These were sent fo Calcutta and were there deciphered by 
Dr. Heernle as belonging to different kings who reigned between 
the years 1060 and 1215 A, D., the most numerous being those of 
Maizz-ud-din, Muhammad bin Sam, conqueror of India, 1193- 
1205 <A. D. and of Sri Chahad Deva, Raja of Ajmir, about 1215 
A. D, 
Again in 1888 at the village of Chitta at the foot of the . 
Sakesar hill a man while ploughing turned up an earthen vessel 


found in 
ree containing 498 coins, all but one being of the “ Horseman and 


‘Old sites in 
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Bull type” and belonging to Saif-ud-din Hasan Qurlagh who was 
one of the leading generals of Jaldl-ud-din Maukbarnin, the last 
‘of the Kharizmian Kings in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. Another hoard of 395 coins of the same ruler was 
discovered in the following year on a hill-side near the same vil- 
lage of Chitta. About the same time 304 coins were found near 
the village of Sodhi, alsoin the Salt Range, all of which with one 
exeeption were ccins of the Pathan Sultan of Delhi, Ghiyds-ud- 
din Balban, who reigned from 1265 to 1287 A. D. | 
In the Bar tract between the valleys of the Chenib and 
Jhelum rivers there are some 270 mounds of earth mixed with 
loose bricks and fragments of pottery which mark the sites of 
former towns and villages. It is unlikely that those sites wete 
all inhabited at any one time. More probably they were built 
upon when the rivers flowed in one or other of the old channels 
still existing in the Bar, and as a river moved further to the east 
or west the population gradually followed it and deserted the old 
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sites for new ones nearer the new course of the river. Thistheory CHAP. 1-s. 
is supported by the fact that old wells found near these old sites “" 
have often only 25 fect or so of brickwork, while the present under- ld sitesin 
ground water-level is over 60 feet, showing that when the wells are 
were made, water was much nearer the surface, probably because 

the river was at the time near the site. It is improbable that the 

population of the whole district was even larger than it is at the 

present day. 

- Among the moct extensive of these deserted sites ara those OM towu— — 
near Vijjhi 3 miles west of Midni, Takht Hazéra on the Chendb, *!’ — 
Chak Saihnu 13 miles east of Shahpur and Panj Pir 10 miles 

south of Sahiwdl. Vijjhi is described in the Achwological Surrey 

Reports, Volume XIV, page 40, by General Cunningham, who - 
mentions six tombs of nogaja’s or “giant martyrs,’ and says he 

obtained here two coins of Indo-Scythian Princes." Takht Takt Harte 
Hazéra was once, according fo tradition, a large city called 4 a 
Jahdngirnagar Takht Hazira, because it covered a thousand 
acres, The numerous mounds that mark the site show that it 
must have been of considerable sige. In the jamabandi of the 
Sarkir Dodba Chaj given in the Ain Akbari, the Mahal of 
Hazara is stated to have paid a revenue of 46,599,136 ddéms or 
Rs, 1,17,228: Rdnjha, or more properly Dhido of the Ranjha wo 
tribe, the hero of the well-known romance “ Ranjha and Hie.” es 
belonged to Hazara. There are a large number of old wells, most - 
of them small and insignificant, a mosque and the tombs of * 
several fagirs, tho chief of which is the tomb of a Mughal jagir 

called Shahim-ud-din, but none of them of any great architec- , 
tural interest. The town is said to have been deserted about 200 

years ago, and after remaining uninhabited for about a century 

was again occupied by the ancestors of the present inhabitants te 
about 1785 A. D, Chak Sihnu is probably the site of the Chak: Chak Sihna 
Sini which is mentioned in history as having been sacked and = = | 
burned by Nur-nd-din, the General of Ahmad Shah Abdali. | 
Panj Pir must also have been at one time a large fown; accord- Pasj Fir. 

ing to a Hindu story it was one of the resting places of the five 


. 


Pandavas, but the Mussalmdn residents ascribe its sacredness to 
five saints, some of whose graves, nine yards long, are pointed ont 
in the vicinity. None of these mounds have yielded any old 
sculptures or inscriptions, and evidently the popuiation that 
inhabited them in their days.of prosperity had not reached any a: 
very high stage of civilization. Few coins haye been found in 
them earlier than the days of the Mughal Empire. 

© This site, locally known as hak Sabs, was declared a Protected Monument by Panjab Gov- ~ 
jrament’s notifiention No, 649, dated Oth December 1209, or 
F 
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The only architectural remains in the plains part of the 
district are of comparatively recent date. Many of them, such as 
the mosque at Bhera, the wdéns or stair-cased wells at Gunjidl and 
Hadali, and the remains of a massive masonry dam across the 
mouth of the Katha gorze, evidently built for the purpose of 
distributing the water of the stream, are all ascribed to Sher Shah, 
King of Delhi, about 1540 A.D, There are a few tombs of 
Muhammadan days near Khushib and at other places in the 
district, but none of any architectural value. At Shah Yuisaf, 
7 miles south of Shahpur, there is a small but elegant tomb, 
ornamented outside by coloured tiles, which was erected in 900 
A. H. to the memory of a holy man of that name, whose descend- 
ants still reside at the spot and subsist on the offerings of wor- 
shippers. 

The only buildings which are worth active efforts to preserve 
* them are (1) the temples at Amb, (2) the nogaja tombs at Vijjhi 

and Panj Pir, (3) the wén or béoli at Gunjidl, (4) the mosque at 
Bhera, ( 5) the tomb at Shah Yusaf and (6) the most elegant of 
the tombs at Khushib, © 

The political history of the district may conveniently be 
divided into three periods. The first, that which preceded the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire; the second, the brief space 
occupied by the successive inroads of the Afghdns, followed by 
the rapid acquisition of power by the Sikhs; and the last, the 
period during which, by a happy admixture of boldness and 
artifice, the young leader of Sukar Chakia misl succeeded in 
making himself master of the whole of the Punjab, from the 
banks of the Sutle} to the mountains of Suleman, 


The first may be dismissed with a few words. A tract of 
country not naturally rich, and far removed from the high road 
between Hindustin and the countries beyond its northern. fron- 
tier, would not be the scene of events of sufficient magnitude to 
leave a lasting.impress on the minds of the people, and hence 
tradition has preserved little that refers to so remote a period. 
All that is known is, that during the latter years of Muhammad 
Shéh’s reign the affairs of Bhera, and the surrounding country as 
far south as Shahpur, were administered by Raja ~“Salamat Rai, - 
a Khatri of Anand clan; that Khushib and its dependencies — 
were under the management of Nawéb Ahmadydér Khan; that 
the tracts lying to the south of the district, and along the Chen4b 
formed part of the territory delegated to the charge of Mahéraja 
Kaura Mal, then Governor of Multén; andthat the Thal formed — 
part of the jdgér of the descendants of the Biloch founders of the 
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two Deras. To this period succeeded one of [anarchy. The 
weakness of the Mughal Government had invited attack from 
without, and fostered insurrection within; wave after. wave of 
invasion for nearly thirty years poured down over the defencele: 


1, 
Seeond or 


ae 


country, and in the intervals the Sikhs made good every oppor- of the Sikbe, 


tunity afforded them by the weakness of the government, to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their more peaceable neigh- 
bours. The remote position of this tract of country did not 
altogether save it from the calamities incident on such a state of 
things. Inthe year 1757 a force under Nur-ud-din, Bamuizai, 
- deputed by Ahmad Shah to assist his son Timir in repelli 
the Mahrattas, crossing the river Jhelum at Khushib, march 
up the left bank of the river. The proceedings of this man 
may be taken as a type of the excesses committed by the invad- 
ing armies; and some idea will be formed of the amount 
of misery caused by these inroads. Nur-ud-din, finding that 
the inhabitants would not pay the large ransoms demanded of 
them, successively plundered and laid waste with fire and 
sword three of the largest towns of the district. Two of these, 
Bhera and Midni, rose again on their ruins, without however 
completely recovering the shock they had sustained; but of the 

ird, Chak Sahnu, nothing remains but a mound of earth and 
potsherds. 

About this time Nawaib Ahmadydr Khan died, and Khushab 
was added to the territory under the charge of Raja Salamat 
Rai. But the latter had not held it many years before he was 
treacherously put to death by Abbas Khan, Khattak, who held 
possession of the Salt Range and Pind Dadan Khan on the part 
of Ahmad Shah. Abbés Khan then seized Bhera; but his 
_ attempt to make himself master of the surrounding country was 
foiled by the determination shown by the widow of the murdered 
Governor, who shut herself up in the fort of Chawa, while her 
nephew, following her example, held out in his stronghold of 
Fatehgarh, close to Bhera itself. These events occurred in 1760; 
and before Abbis Khan had time to subdue his opponents, he 
was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter, when the 
former status was restored, Fateh Singh obtaining possession of 
the tract previously held by his uncle, and Muhammad Nawaz 
Khan succeeding his father in the government of the country 
north of the Jhelum, 

After the final successes of the Sikh commonwealth against 
Ahmad Shah in 1767, the whole of the Salt Range was overrur 

and appropriated by Chattar Singh of the Sukar Chakia musi, 
while the Bhangis taking possession of the tract of country 
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-B. between those hills and the Chendb, as far nearly as Sahiwal, 
parcelled it ont among themselves after their usual fashion, The 
division of the portion comprised within this district was as 
follows: the zai/s of Midh and Misa Chiutha, as dependencies of 
Kadirahad, were retained as their own share by Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Singh, the leaders of the mis/. Midni was assigned to 
Tara Singh, and Bhera with Ahmedabad fell to the lot of Man 
Singh, from whom they passed in 1769 to Dhanna Singh and 
: Charat Singh of the same confederacy. 
ree eat The Muhammadan chieftains of Sahiwdl, Mitha Tiwdna and 
Khushdib had some time previously assumed independence, and, 
though hard pressed, were able a as resist the encroach- 
ments of their new neighbours, the Sikhs. South of the Jhelum, 
however, the Bhangis had succeeded in wresting from Muham- 
mad Khan of Sahfwal the greater part of his possessions; but 
after the chief’s death, his son Fateh Khan drove out the Sikhs, 
and by degrees established his authority over ay the whole 
of the tract afterwards included in the Shahpur Tahsil. But 
these changes brought no repose; might was the only test of 
right ; and, in the absence of any general controlling authority, 
the country became a prey to the ambition of rival chiefs strug- 
gling for supremacy. It would be tedious and profitless to reeord 
all this petty warfare. Only those oceurrences need be men. 
tioned from which permanent changes of possession resulted. 

Across the river Jhelum the Tiwdnas under Malik Sher 
Khin made themselves masters of Nirpur and the surrounding 
country, and after the death of Gul Jahinnia of Warchha succeed- 
ed in establishing a partial authority over the Awins along the 
hase of the Salt Range. They also wrested Shekhowdl and 
several other Villages on the right bank of the Jhelum from 
the Biloch Chief of Sihiwal. But the Malik’s attempt to reduce 
Khushab was unsuccessful, for although Lal Khia was killed 
in the defence of the town, the Tiwdnas were driven off, and 
Jifir Khan, the deceased chieftain’s son and successor, thence- 
forth remained in possession, until Ranjit Singh absorbed the 
faluta into the rest of his dominions. 

South of the Jhelum, as described above, the Bhangis had 
jorsessed themselves of the whole Dodb east of Shahpur; while 
to the west of that place as faras Nihang the country owned 
the authority of the Chief of S4hiwil. But in Shahpur itself, — 
a colony of Sayads, under Ghulam *hah, establi a seimi- 
independent authority,* and this they were allowed to retain 
The descendants of Ghuldm Sha and his father Natha Shh still hold the groster part 
of the land in Shabpur and ite neighbourhood. 
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unmolested by their more powerful neighbours, owing doubtless 
tothe reverence in which they were held as the descendants of 


a renowned saint. The remainder of the Doab to the junction Indope 


of the two rivers, was held by the Sial Chiefs of Jhang, Izzat ™ 


Bakhsh Rehin, a powerful zamindér of those parts, being 
their Deputy in Kalowal. Such was the status of possession 
when the Sukar Chakia confederacy under Maha Singh began 
to acquire the ascendancy and the power of the Bhangis tu 
decline. ‘The subsequent history of the district consists of a 
series of encroachments on the part of Maha Singh and his 
renowned son Ranjit Singh, until the whole country was incor- 
porated with the dominions of tlie latter. 


By the deaths of Sardars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, 
the Bhangi confederacy was left without ahead; and Maha 
Singh, having joined his forces to those of the Kanhya mist, 
found no difficulty in making himself master of Kadirabad. 
By this event, waich occurred in 1751, the falukas of Midh and 
Muss fell into his hands, aad two years after, he succeeded in 
taking Mini and its dependencies from Tara Singh, Bhangi, 
For some time now there was a pause inthe tide of conquest 
Ten years alter the event last recorded, Maha Singh died, 
leaving his son Ranjit Singh, a boy of thirteen years ; and it was 
long before the latter had sufficiently established bis authority 
round Lahore, to allow him to thirk of making conquests so 
far from the capital. But the process of annexation though 
slow was sure, and tho wily young chief was never in want of 
a pretext for adding to his possession. Bhera was coveted, 
and the reason assigned for interference in its affairs was the 
tyranny of Jodh Singh, who had succeeded tothe family con- 
quests on the death of his father Dhanna Singh; with this 
plausible excuse, Ranjit Singh marched from Midniin 1803, 
and having obtained possession of the fort by means of a 
stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was secured, and the 
young Mahiraja entered unopposed into possession of the 
country lying on beth sides of the river as far as Jhéwari. 

The next move was against the Biloch Chiefs of Sahiwal 
and Khushib. In 1804 Ranjit Singh hac placed_the former 
under contribution, and tle tribute, which at first was almost 


nominal, was afterwards raised to twelve thousand rupers a. 


year ‘The increased demand was not met with promptitude, 
and this furnished the Maharija with the pretext he was 
in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was organizd, 
and Ranjit Singh marched for Sahiwal, Having taken up 
& position at Mangowaél, one march from that place, he 
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sent Sardit Attar Singh to bring the Biloch Chief to his 
presence. But Fateh Khin, taught by experience, suspected 
treachery, and excused himself from obeying the call. On 
receirting, however, the Sarddr’s solemn assurance that no harm 
should befall the boy, he sent his son Langar Khan witha 
handsome offering to the camp of the Maharaja. To divert 
suspicion, Ranjit Singh received the boy very graciously, and 
having dismissed him with rich presents and assurance of 
his continued me re | for his father, he retraced his steps 
and marched against Jéfir Khan, Fateh Khfn, falling into the 
trap laid for him, dismissed his forces to their homes, and 
before he had time to make fresh preparations for resistance, 
Ranjit Singh, flushed with his success hefore Khushab of which 
place he had made himself master after a siege of only eight 
days, suddenly appeared before Sahiwal and took the place by 
a coup-de-main, The chief was himself carried off a prisoner 
to Lahore, and the new conquered territory given in jdgir *o 
the heir-apparent, Kharrak Singh. Thus fell Khushib and 
Sahiwal; and at the same time the smaller possessions of the 
Shahpur Sayads and of Budh Singh, Bhangi, around Bakkar, 
were added to the rapidly increasing territory under the sway 
of the Mahdrija. In the year following, the taluéag of Faruka 
and Kalowdl fell into his hands, together wich the remainder 
of the country which had been subject to the authority of the 
Sidl Chiefs of Jhang. 


There remained now only the possessions of the Maliks of 
Mitha Tiwdna, and these, too, soon shared the common fate. A 
well-equipped force was despatched against them under Misr 
Diwan Chand in 1816. The Tiwana Malik retired to Nurpur, 
in the heart of the Thal, thinking that the scarcity of water and 
supplies might prevent the Sikh army from effecting its object. 
But all obstacles disappeared before the energy of the Sikh 
commander, who sank wells as he advanced, so that aftera 
time the Tiwdnas, finding resistance hopeless, abandoned the 
place and took refuge with their old enemy, the Nawab of Dera 
Ismail Khan, who had not the generosity however to forget 
their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of the Tiwina 
Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After this, 
for nearly two years, Malik Khan Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours; but finding this kind of life insupportable, they 
determined on making an attempt to recover their former pos- 
sessions. An appeal made to their fellow-clansmen was heartily 
responded to, and, at the head of this irregular force, they 
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appeared suddenly before the walls of their native town. The 
Sikh garrison, completely taken by gurprise, abandoned the 
lace and fled, and the Maliks were once more masters of the 
and of their ancestors, Their triumph was, however, but short- 
lived. In the early part of 1818, the ousted Governor returned 
with a strong force, and the Maliks were a second time com- 
pelled to fly. The possessions of the Tiwdna Chiefs were then 
given in jégir to the famous Hari Singh, Nalwa, and were held 
by him till his death at Peshdwar on the 80th April 1837. ~ 


The attempt made by Khan Muhammad served to convince 
Ranjit Singh that it would be bad policy to drive the Tiwdnas 
fo desperation ; when therefore the Malik repaired to Lahore to 
tender his submission he was well received, and a liberal pro- 
vision made for the support of the family. Villages on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, yielding ten thousand rupees 4 year, were 

assigned in jégir and several of the chief's relations and de- 
pendents were taken into the service of the State. Matters 
remained in this state, the elders living quietly on their jégfr, 
while the younger members of the family with their contingents 
served with the army whenever called on to do so, till the death 
of Hari Singh before Jamrid. In the interim the old Malik 
Khin Muhammad, and his elder son Ahmadydr Khan had died, 
and Malik Khudiydér Khan, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kadir Bakhsh, were thus left as the representatives of the family. 
The former had had the good fortune, some time before, to 
place Raja Gulab Singh under a deep obligation, which resulted 
in a close friendship between them, and was the means of intro- 
ducing the Malik at Court, where, befriended by the Raja and 
the latter’s brother, the prime minister, Khuddyir Khdin and 
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his son, the well-known Fateh Khan, soon rose to positions of - 


great favour. 

Fateh Khan was thus favourably situated when the news 
of the death of Hari Singh reached Lahore, He lost no time 
in obtaining from his patron, in his own name, the farm of the 
ancestral daliikas ‘of Mitha Tiwéna ; and his father dying about 

“the same time, he was left the acknowledged head of the trihe. 
From this time fill the unprovoked aggressions of the Sikh army 
led to the first Sikh War, Fateh Khan took a prominent part in 
the politics of the country, and his love of intrigue found ample 
scope in the confusion into which the affairs of the State were 
thrown after the deaths, in rapid succession, of Ranjit Singh, 
his son and grandson. For some time Fateh Khan remained 
faithful to the side of his patron Raja Dhiin Singh, and reaped 
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cHAP.1-B- the reward of his attachment in ever-increasing grants of terri- 
_ History. tory in farm. But ere long the prime minister was assassinated, 
After history and suspicion of complicity in the deed having fallen on the 
eo Malik, he retired to Bannu to escape the vengeance of Raja 
| Hira Singh, the son of the murdered man, Soon after, emerg- 
ing from his retreat, the restless Malik created a diversion in 
favour of Sardar Jawahar Singh, to whose party he had now 
attached himself, by raising an insurrection in his native country 
and making himself master of Mitha Tiwdna; but the expedition 
failed, and Fateh Khan, being ejected from the town by a Sikh 
foree under Sardér Mangal Singh, was forced to take refuge 
in Bahéwalpur, where he remained, till the death of Hira Singh, 
in 1544, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 
The rest of the Malik’s story is soon told. During Jawdhar 
. Singh’s brief tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unbounded 
Ae authority, the services of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in 
_the existing state of affairs, beyond price. But bad times were 
. coming for the Malik. His patron was put to death by the 
army, and his enemies, headed by Rajas Teja Singh and Dina 
Wath, succeeded to power, and were not slow in gratifying their 
malice. He was called on to give an account of the revenues 
of the large tracts of county of which he had held the manage- 
ment, and was brought ina defaulter to the extent of several 
lakhs of rupees. Unable to meet this heavy demand, he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained till Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir asa Edwardes, thinking. he would be of use on the 
a frontier, obtained his liberation and ultimately, when the Multan 
rebellion broke out, sent him to relieve Lieutenant Taylor in the 
charge of Baunu. The Sikh troops soon after broke ont into open 
mutiny, and besieged Fateh Khan with his Muhammadan levies 
in the fort, The Malik held out bravely, till the supply of water 
failed, when, seeing that the defence could bo no longer protract- 
ed, he came out and was shot down while boldly challenging the 
best man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. 


When this occurred, Malik Fateh Sher Khan, the son of Fateh 
Khan, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, the son of the deceased 
Malik’s first cousin Kadir Bakhsh, were serving uniler Major 
Edwardes’ orders before Multéin. Both did good service ; the 
former remaining with Major Edwardes, while the latter was 
detached to follow on the.tracks of the Bannu force then in full 
march to join Shier Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in 
his native district. In the execution of this commission, Shor 
Muhammad Khan drove out the Sikh garrisons, and made him- 
self master in rapid succession of the principal towns and strong. 
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holds in this part of the country beginning with Mitha Tiwdna 
and ending with Sahiwal ; and added to his other services, by 
collecting a portion of the revenue and remitting it to Major 
Taylor, who was then employed in restoring order along th 

frontier. Nor must the services of Malik Sihib Khan. the unele 
of Sher Muhammad Khan and a gallant member of this family, 
be forgotten. He too served with Major Edwardes’ Irregulars, 
and was afierwards employed with Sardér Langar Khan of 
Sihiwal and others, in putting to flight the force headed by the 
rebel Bhéi Maharaj Singh, and in reducing Chiniot.. In short, 
this family has always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of 
disturbance, and it is only in times of peace, when the naturally 
jealous dispositions of its members have full play, that their 
es feuds render them a source of annvyance to all around 
them. 


After the fall of Multin and the overthrow ofthe Sikhs at 
Gujrat the Tiwana Maliks had time to look about them. They 
knew that they were to be rewarded, but the gueeion was, wlio 
was to receive the lion’s share as the head of the tribe ? Sher 
Muhammad Khan elaimed the turban, as the descendant of the 
elder branch, while Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on the 
‘acknowledged pre-eminence of his father, Fateh Khin, The 
dispute was eventually settled through the mediation of friends. 
It was decided that in point of rank they should be onan equality 
- one with the other, and that in all the material benefits that 
might accrue to them as representatives of the tribe, both should 
share alike, and this agreement has since been acted on. 


The Tiwina Maliks were well rewarded. Soon after annex- 
ation théy preferred a claim to a fourth of the revenues of the 
_ Nurpur and Mitha Tiwana /alikag and in consideration of their 

loyalty and good services the claim was admitted, and villages 
yielding Rs 6,000 ayear were granted in jdgir toeach, to be 
held by them and their heirs in perpetuity. In addition to these 
grants, life pensions of Rs. 5,000 and Rs, 3,240 were conferred 
respectively on Maliks Fateh Sher Khan and Sher Muhammad 
Khan, a pension of is. 480 a year was, at the same time, granted 
to Malik Sahib Khan. Lastly for their services during the 
inutinies, the Maliks obtained the following rewards: Maliks 
Fateh Sher Khiin and Sahib Khin life *dgirs of twelve hundred 
rupees each, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khan one of six hundred 
rupees. To these substantial gifts was annexed the much coveted 
and highly prized title of Khan Bahadur. 
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CHAP. L-B It is now time to return to Sard4r Fateh Khién of Séhfwil, 
History. who was left a prisoner at Lahore In accordance with his 
History of Usual custom, Ranjit Singh after a while released his prisoner, 
the Skies giving him a fdgir first in Jhang and then in Ahmadabad, near 
: Pind Dadan Khan, stipulating, however, that Fatch Khiin was to 


remain at court. But, after a life of independence, the Biloch 
Chief was ill-fitted to play the courtier, his proud spirit chafed 
at the confinement and, like the Tiwana Malik, he was tempted 
to strike a blow for independence. He applied to the Nawdab of 
Mankera for assistance. The request was favourably enter- 
tained, and the two Chiefs, with their combined forces, actually 
started to attempt the recovery of Sahiwdl. But fear of the 
consequences to himself of failure overcame the Nawab’s desire 
to assist his fellow-clansman, and abandoning Fateh Khan to 
his fate, he precipitately retreated to his stronghold of Mankera. 
Fateh Khan, seeing that he had committed himself beyond power 
of recall, and that now he had nothing to hope for from Ranjit 
Singh, fled to Multan, and soon after took refuge in Bahdwalpur, 
where he died in 181. | 

Langar Khiin, the son of the deceased Chief, alad of four- 
teen years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the Nawab, 
and remained at Bahawalpur till 1822, when Ranjit Singh hear- 
ing, while on a visit at Multin, that Fateh Khan was dead, sent 
for Langar Khan, and gave him a jdgir of two thousand rupees 
a year with a personal allowance of three rupees a day. ‘The 
jdgir was afterwards (in 1838) increased to three thousand 
rupees, and the allowance to five rupees a day. Langar Khan 
with his men formed part of the Sikh contingent which, under 
Captain (afterwards Sir H.)" Lawrence, accompanied General 
McCaskill's division in Pollock’s advance on K4ébul. Lanear 
Khan also served with distinction under Major Edwardes’ orders 
during the Multan rebellion. After annexation, asa reward for 
these services, the family sdgir, valued at three thousand rupees 
a year, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of twelve 
hundred rupees granted to Langar Khan. this Chie! died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1862 by the eldest of his 
three sons Muhammad Haidt Khan. 


“bo oramsete There is yet one set of circumstances to be referred to, and 
- _ then the early history of the principal families of this part of 
the country may be said to be complete. It will be remembered 

that on Ahmad Shah’s final retirement, the Sukar Chakias, under 

the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, possessed themselves of the 

greater part of the Salt Kange, The status in this respect 
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remained undisturbed till 1827, when the members of this con- 
federacy, anong whom the conquered tract had been originall 
parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, Ranjit Sing 
resumed their shares and divided them among his favourites ; 
the Sin falta falling to the share of Hari Singh, by whom it 
was held till his death in 1837. On the occeurrence of this event, 
it was given by the Mahirija to his old friend and playfellow, 
and afterwards one of the most successful of his Generals, Sardar 
Gurmukh Singh, Lamba, and it was one of the few gifts of 
which this brave old man had not been despoiled by the envy 
and hatred of the Jammu family *when we took the conantry. 
The majority of the villages constituting the fta/tka were then 
resumed, but the estate of Naushahra, worth rather more than 
four thousand rapees a year, was released in perpetuity. Sardar 
Gurmukh Singh died in 1853, and was succeeded by his son, 
Attar Singh. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report. Shabpur was then the head- 
quarters of the customs line in connection withthe Salt Range. 
Mr. Wright, the Collector of Customs, brought to the assistance 
of Mr, Ouseley, Deputy Commissioner, a very valuable rain- 
forcement in the shape of 100 of the men of the preventive 
service, who being all armed and natives of the Punjab or else 
Pathans, created a valuable counterpoise to the mutinous com- 
pany of the 46th Native Infantry, which formed the treasury 
guard. The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through the 
district on their way from Jhelum to Dera Ismail Khan caused 
@ panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, people 
became unsettled, and the Commanding Officer of the regiment 
feared to come through Shahpur while the company of the 
46th was there, expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had not 
much treasure under his care. On the evening of the 22nd May 
a strong guard of police marched into the treasury with three 
European officers of the station, and took possession of all the 
surplus money, amounting to Rs. 2,50,000, Part of this was 
forthwith sent towards Jhelum and part towards Dera Ismail 
Khan. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhelum consignment was recalled; but the move which took it 
in the firat instance from the 46th was a most ably planned one, 
as the Hindustani troops were atthe same time turned out of 
the treasury fort, which was garrisoned by the police battalion, 
fortified and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply drinking water. 

At one time the villages of the Bar were said to be in an 
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CHT unquiet state. Mr. Ouseley posted ten police horse on the con- 
| ‘fines of the tract of land so called, and as no mutiny of the 
epoys took place in the district, the wild tribes remained peace- 
ful ordi when their brethren in the Multén Division broke out. 
The mutiny of a portionof the 9th Irregular Cavalry affected 
this country so far as that it called out the Deputy Commissioner, 
two or three of the customs officers, and a number of the police. 
The mutirears were pursued by the police; the soldiery and 
district officers of five or six districts were on their trail and gave 
them no rest until] Captain Hockin came up with them in the 
Thang District and cut them up. A Hindustani clerk in the 
customs office was detected in an attempt to unite Hindts and 
Muhammadans against our Government. He was apprehended, 
convicted, and punished. 

A force of local levies was raised, thus affording vent to the 
warlike spirit of the martial tribes of the district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us had not a legiti- 
mate object been given them on which to spend their strength, 
Of these levies upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from among 
the Tiwands alone; and Mr. Ouseley describes his relief at their 
departure as great. 
“Status at Probably there is no district in the Punjab the territorial 
sud stb. limits and constitution of which have undergone so many changes 
quentehange. qs that of Shabpur. At annexation, the whole of the Chaj 

Dodb, from the boundary of the Jammu territory tothe junction 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chenab, was placed under the charge 
of Mr, E. C. Bayley, and administered by him as one district. 
But the charge was found too extensive. - Accordingly, in June 
of the same year (1849), this tract of country was divided and 
formed into the two districts of Gujrat and ‘Sheba: the latter 
comprising the four kdrddrships of Miini, Bhera, Sih{wal, and 
Kadirpur, to which were added the three lowest zails of the 
kdrdérship of Kadirabad, riz., Midh, Ahmadnaggar, and KAlow4l 
on the Chenab. As time wore on, however, and our acquaint- 
ance with the newly conquered country became closer, defects 
were discovered in the first apportionments of territory into 
circles of administration, and in respect to Shahpur and the 
surrounding districts speedily led to changes, The first took 
. place in 1851, when the whole tahs{l of Kadirpur was transferred 
to Jhang, on the ground that the fal#tas of which it was com- 
posed had always been subordinate to that ylace, that it was 
more conveniently situated with respect to the head-quarters of 
that district, and that the inhabitants were chiefly Siils, closely 
connected with others of the same tribe'in Jhang. For somewhat 
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similar reasons, the faluta of Khushahb was made over to pi ong 


Shahpur from Leiah, from the commencement of the financial 
year 1853-54, and the following year saw the transfer back -to 
this district of the Fartika ildke. 


The district now consisted of the three tahsils of Bhera, 
Sihiwal, and Kalowél, of which all but the narrow strip made 
up of the trans-Jhelum paryjanas of Khushiah, Girot, and Jaura, 
attached to the Sahiwél Tahsil, were situated between that river 
and the Chentb. Presently, however, further additions were 
made to the district, Early in the year 1857, as the Chief 
Commissioner was marching acros the Sind-Sadgar Dodb, the 
leading men of Mitha Tiwana came to him in a body praying 
that the tal#/a might be transferred to Shahpur ; urging as their 
reason for desiring the change the great distance from the head- 
quarters of their own district (Leiah), and the comparative 
proximity of Shahpur. The application was favourably entertain- 
ed, and the transfer took place from the commencement of that 
financial year. A still more important revision of territorial 
jurisdictions was made during this year. A difficulty had always 
ee experienced in providing for the effectual administration of 
that portion of the Sind-Sagar Dodh which lay within a radins 
of 5( miles from Kalabagh. Circumstances originally led to the 
selection of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, and Leah as sites for stations, 
and between these places the intervening territory was parcelled 
out in 1848 as best it might be; but soon it became apparent 
that they were far too remotely situated to allow of the exercise 
from them of an effcient vontrol over this tract ; and a proposition 
to create a fourth district having been negatived on the score of 
expense, the result, as regards this district, was the transfer to it 
from Jhelum of the following ¢alukds and villages :— 


(The whole of ¢aléka Bin unt «- =19 villages 
In the Salt | ww OE 6 habakki nn ll lt 
pet Part of »  Nurpur Seti i 
{ ow of . abba = ay se 
alte. ¢ i The wholeof , Myil an er ee 
L Part of »  Fekkhar os: soe ia 
South af 


The wholeof , Kathe be a ae 
ditto, ; Part of . Ahmadabad ,., 3a Be 
in all sixty-five villayes, paying a revenue of nearly a lakh 


a 
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These extensive additions to the area of the district trans- 
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| Jhelum having rendered the creation of a fourth tahsil on that 


side of the river absolutely necessary, the recontly transferred 
tracts’ were formed into a new fiscal division, which received. the 
name of the Jaba Tahsil from the small village of that name in 
the Salt Range, where the head-quarters were established. From 
this time the limits of the district remained unaltered till the year 
1861, when the revision of establishments led to the absorption of 
the Kélowdl Tahsil, and the distribution of its villages between the 
Bhera and Chiniot Tabsils ; the latter a sub-collectorate of the Jhang 
District. Important changes were carried out in 1862, when 
the faléka of Nurpur in the Thal was received from Bannu, the 
Pakkhar falda, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut off and 
attached to the Miinwaéli Tahsil of that district, and the remainder 

of the Jaba Tahsil lying north of the Salt Range was transferred - 
to Jhelum, These interchanges of territory between Shahpur 
and the surrounding districts necessitated a complete remodelling 
of the interior fiscal divisions, which was effected by forming the 
whole of the country still attached to the district trans-Jhelum 
into one tahsil, the head-quarters being moved to Khushab ; and by 
the transfer from the Blera to the Sihiwal Tahsfl of an equivalent 
for the villages which had been added to the former on the break- 
ing up of the Kalowdl Tahsfl, as described above; at the same 





time as Sihiwél was now no longer central, the head-quarters o! 


Changes due 
to’ canal irri- 
pation. 


that tahsil were removed to Shahpur. 


In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred from 
Shahpur to Gujranwala District -— . 
(1) ‘Thatta Mulléhaénwala,) (4) Chhani Rahmat Khan, 
(2) Burj Fattu, i Chhani Mir Muhammad, 
(3} Chhani Sultan, 6) Burj Ghaus, 


and in 1880-81 two villages, Burj] Rahman and Burj Jawdya, 
were transferred to Gujranwala, pear rs district they: -ooliinatl 
belonged, but had been cut off and attached to this in 1877-78. 
On the introduction of irrigation from the Lower Jhelum 
Canal a new tahsil was created out of portions of Bhera and 
Shahpur with head-quarters at Sargodha, Between 1904 and 
1907, 21 villages in the Kirana Bar were transferred from Jhang 
District to the Sargodha Tahsil, and settled together with the 
other portions of this district irrigated from the canal. In 1911 
the Bhera Tahsil gave up to Gujrat District 77 villages situated 
to the east of the Lower Jhelum Canal, Main Line and Escape; 





these villages are all within the area commanded by the Upper 
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Jhelum Canal; and since it appeare 
grain-market for this area would he 
Malakwal, that village and Nasirpur were ‘also transferred to 
Gujrat in 1914. In the same year the district head-quarters 
were transferred from Shahpur to Sargodha, and the transfer of 
the Eastern Tahsil’s head-quarters from Bhera to Bhalwal, on the 
direct line to Karichi, was sanctioned ; so clear had it become that 
the most important interests in the district now centred round the 
line of rail that conveyed the produce of the canal area to the 
nearest sea-port, | 


In 1907 the demarcation for the first time of a permanent 
boundary between this district and Gujrdnwila, across the Chenab, 
brought back one of the previously transferred villages to the 
Bhera Tahsil. In 1906 and 1910 the districts of Midinwiéli and 
Attock were given a foothold upon the Sakesar Hill, taking over 
portions of Rakh Sakesar from Khushib. In 1912 Shahpur 
Tahsil gave up one village (Sher Mohammad Wala) to Bhera and 
another (Haveli Majoka) to Khush4h. Maps showing the exist- 
ing internal and external boundaries of the district are now be- 
ing prepared, and it is hoped that they will not soon be rendered 
obsolete by further shufflings. 


Some conception of the developmert of the district since it 
came into Our hands may be gathered from Table No, 1 of Volume 
B. which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly 
periods, so far as they are available. It is probable that the figures 
are not always strictly comparable, their basis not being the 
same in all cases from one period to another. But the figures 
may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature and 
uxtent of the advance made. So faras statistics go, it may be 
summed up briefly as follows:—In the last 60 years the popula- 
tion of the district has more than doubled; the area under culti- 
vation has quadrupled and the area under irrigation has multiplied 
more than six-fold; the number of cattle, sheep and goats has 
more thai doubled, while the number of camels is probably much 
the same as it was ; roads have been made throughout the district, 
and it is now crossed by two railways; prices of agricultural 
produce have trebled. Phe land revenue has been raised from 
about four lakhs to over twenty lakhs, and the value of the pro- 
prietary rights in the land, which at annexation was practically 
nil, is now about 18 crores of rupees. 


__ The following table shows the Deputy Commissioners who 
held charge of the district up to 1896 with the period of their 
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charges, omitting periods of less than three months :— 























, gerted. olf 

| Date of assuming Date of relinquishing | Period of 

Name. charge charge. perk be 

decimals, 
Major W. C. Birch + Annexation ... 25th December 1862. a6 
Major G.E. Hollings » 6th January 1653 ... | #0th May 1856 = a4 
Mr. Gore Ouseley + Slat May 1856 .. | 6th March 1800 | 38 


Mr. D.C. Macnabb + 10th March 1860 | 20th August 1861 vee | Me 
Captain J. B.Smyly  ... Qlat Anguet 1861 « | 25th December 1961 ...] 08 





Captain H. J. Howes == ; 6th December 1661 ~—... | 25th July 1862 ne SOT 
Captain W. G. Davies ... 20th July 1962 _.. | Ith December 1567... | G5 
Captain J.W.H.Jobnstone ... | 12th December 1867... | 16th May 1870 san | 
Captain E,P. Gurdon ... | 27th May 1870 _.. | 10th November 1870 06 
Captain E,C.Corbyn —... | 11th November 1870... | 8th March 1872 Bee below, 
Captain KR. P. Nisbet... | Sth March 1872 | Ist December 1372 is o7 
Colonel H. A. Dwyer... | 2nd December 1872 _... | 26th March 1876 co 
‘Captain E. C. Corbyn we | 27th March L876 . | th Bepiember 1970 __s.. See below, 





16th Januory 1852 3 3=..,,. | 25th February 1854... | G'S 
Zith February 1934 .,. | 21st October 1366 on a7 


Mr. J, Frizella ... “ 
Lieutenant-Col, E, C. Corbyn 
Mr. J. W. Gardiner ee | 








Mr. J. Wilson... ca. | 88nd October 1883 _,., | 18th July 1838 «| See below. 
Mr, J. Wilson ... ws | 18th December 1888 —.,. | 14th Apeil 1290 w+» | See below, 


Captain F. W, Egerton . | 14th April 1890 .. | oth Oviober 1590 =< os 
Mr. J. Wilson .. 


Mr, A. Bridges eee 


2th October 170) .:| 80th November 1893... #1 
Ist December 1893 —.,, | 8th April-1806 ‘ 28 








_ Of the early officers those who are best remembered are 
Mr. Gore-Ouseley, who conducted the first regular settlement of 
the es-Jhelum tract and held charge of the district during the 
Mutiny, and Captain (afterwards Sir W.G.) Davies who com- 
pleted the first mguler settlement of the Khushab Tahsil, re- 
organized the whole system of the revenue administration, 


constructed many of the roads, encouraged the excavation of 
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canals, and improved the towns. Several villages have been 
named after him, and of all its English rulers he has left the 
strongest impress on the district. 

A list of Deputy Commissioners from 1896 to 1914 will be 
found in Table No. 383. Mr. (afterwards Sir J. Wilson is re- 
membered (rather as Settlement Officer than as Deputy Commis- 
sioner) for the thorough excellence of his revision of tha—Record 
of Rights, and the fairness with which he distributed the land 
revenue demand, Of his successors Mr. French and Major 
O’Brien are those most frequently mentioned by the villagers as 
models of what a District Magistrate should be. Messrs, Hailey, 
Smith, and Rudkin, who at various times were in charge of the 
adolescent Canal Colony, will long be gratefully remembered. 


The most important events in the history of the district 

from the economic point of view have been as follows :— 

Rail way from Lila Misa to Malakwil opened ... 1886 
Extended to Vidni and Bhera ae = 

ces oe P L887 


Extended to Khewra Salt Mines 
Extended to Khushib 





Extended to Shershah ... “- +» LSS8d 
Extended from Malakwal to Sargodh . 1903 
Extended from Sargodha to Shorkot Road 1906 
Macnabbwah Canal excavated as we «=. L560 
Kalra Canal excavated and Kalra colonized 1861 
Other inundation canals dug ies 1863-1870 
Lower Jhelum Canal began to irrigate --« 1901 
Alienation of Land Act came into force . i901 
1903 


Gram caltivation in the Thal started 
Co-operative Credit Societies started ... 
Section C*.—Population. 
Table No. VI gives separate statistics, for each tahsil and 
for the whole district, of the total area ‘cultivated, culturable 
and cropped), of the total population (urban and rural), of its 


1909 


Betcibeteon over area of the inhabited villages classified accord- 


ing to the population they contain and, lastly, of the number of 


persons per occupied house, which are given separately for towns 


-* © The remarks in this action are ee principally from the Consas Report of 1911 ond 
refer to the statistica of that year, | cree 
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GHAP. 1-0. and villages. The number of occupied houses in each town is 
_—  givenin Table No, VII.“ Their total population was as follows in 
Distribation 1591 and 1911 :-— 
of popula- 
(a) Urban. Toran. : Maes, Fewanes. 
1 Nawe of Town. | | oe _ = 
1291; | 1911, /» 1891. 1911, | A801. 191], 
| 
Miini 7,149 | G81 | 3,500 , 2,840 | 3,550 2,070 
J Hhers _ ... 17,428 | 15,202 so7a | 7,900 | B49 | 7,262 
Shalpur Town 6837 | 508 3,200 | 2,538 3137 | 3,775 
Shohpur Civil Lines 2808 | 3101 1,982 1987 | ~ 964 1,204 
Séhiwal g,210 7068 4550 3868 4,450 | 3,900 
Khushib 9882 | 10,160 5,032 5,333 | 4,900 | 4,898 
| ls 
Sargedha ... | ~ | 8,549 | 6,180 wa, |) 2,80 
(3) Rural. The statisties for the district asa whole give the following 
figures :— 
r Cayave oF Cayavs OF 
| Iss. | 1891. | 1911. 
¢ Persons 87-76 O19 
Porcentage of total population who live ; Males 87-07 oT 
villages 
f females 87-52 ols 
Average rural population por village hen fas 55 
Average total population per village and town a:: ae 645 
Namber of villages per 100 syaare miles 14 2L 
~ f ‘Total population...) 9 1a5 
_ Total ares | nt 
Eural population ,.. | 7 | 124 
Density of popala- ¢ Tetal population... 614 ab 
tion per eqonre+; Cultivated area ; , 
mile of | ( Rural population iH 451 a21 
) Total popolition .../ 108 183 
t Caltursblo area j ! 
L Rural population...| 94 | 143 | 184 | 147 
Distribation aT — = See 
over towns The proportion of rural population to total population increas- 


ed from 87°8 per cent. in 1851 to 91°8 per cent. in 1911, so that the 
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population of the villages is increasing faster than that of CHAP, 1-¢, 
towns. The same fact may be stated inanother way. Thepopula- Population. 
tion of the six old towns increased from 52,852 in 1891 to 56,426 pistrivation ~ 
in 1511, an inerease of only 7 per cent. against an increase of 39 ie 
per cent. in total population. he gradual growth in the size of brs) 
villages is shown by the following figures :— 





NUMBER OF TOWSS AND VILLAGES 


ef 





Population 
In 1691, | In 1901. | tm 1911, 
=. | ieee eee | hate its 
Over 10,000 souls 1 q 7 
6,000 to 10,000 ,. 7 7 7 
3,000 to 5,000 ,, 18 : | 
2,000 to 3,000, ss 2 } — 
1,060 to 3,000 _,, | a5 100 
600 to 1,030 4 ih és 187 10 | (8s 
200 to 600 ba a08 
Under 200 212 = of 
sr | 7o8Sid|sStiseS|StC 


Total inhabited villages ane B57 | 





The number of villages of each size has increased consider- 
ably, which shows that the increase of population has been pretty 
evenly distributed over all sizes of villages. The number of inha- 
bited villages and towns has increased from 706 to 1,066* and the 
average population per town or village has decreased from 699 
to 645, which is much above the average for the Province, 595. 
It must be noted, however, that many of these so-called * villages” 
are in reality very large estates or townships, and that their popu- 
lation is often not collected in one “village ” in the English sense of 
the term, much of it being found in hamlets situated at some dis- 
tance from the parent village. This is especially the case with 
the large estates in the Mohar at the foot of the Salt Range, where 
tle parent village is generally found close to the foot of the hill 
with several outlying hamlets up on the hill or out on the plain, 
all within the boundaries of the estate and, therefore, included in 

* In addition to this number one new estate apiece was created forthe Shahpur and Khashib 
Tabsils during the recent settloment, and the Forest Blocks have been renumbered, Seventy wine 
estates have boon transferred to Gajrét District. drivin 
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the “ village ” for census purposes. Again, in the river valleys 
it is common for the owners of a well situated some distance 
from the village to build huts at the well, and practically to 
live there with their cattle, So that the population is not so 
closely grouped together as would appear from the high average 
per village. In the Thal, although the pastoral people wander 
considerable distances from the village with their cattle, if is 
not usual for them to establish a fixed residence away from the 
village, and their homes are, asa rule, closely grouped together 
into comparatively large villages; there are signs, however, of 
a centrifugal tendency in this tract also, and it is possible that 
a system of habitations round scattered wells may before long 

Tables 6 and 7 give statistics which show the distribution of 
the population over houses, in towns and villages. The figures 
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for the last four decades may be compared as follows :— 
atc prety | aes, | 1891 | 1901. | 
SS ees Oo ‘ ——— :: | = a 
(a) towns =, ne | 5a2 | 615 G10 440 
Fi | bB4 S60 510 40 


(2) villages. | | | 


Some allowance has to be made for variations in the definition 
of the word “house” by various Census Superintendents; thus 
in 1851 there were 135, and in 1891 there were 116, families 
living in every 100 village houses, whereas in 1911 the defini- 
tion of “house” was so framed as to make if almost equiva- 
lent to “family.” Even so there is aclear tendency towards 
seyeralty of interest and separation into smaller family groups. 
In the villages this may almost certainly be eapuite as an 
indication of increased resources. In the towns the average 
number of persons per occupied house is now lowest in Bhera 
(3°69), Sdhiwal (3°70) and Midni (4°07) and highest in 8 

(4°59), and these figures may be taken partly as an index of the 
extent to which trade has forsaken those markets which are not 
on the main lines of communication with Karachi, and partly 
as a record of plague mortality. | | 
There is nothing very distinctive about the arrangement of 
the houses in most of the old towns and villages in this district, 
The dwellings are clustered together in a thoroughly haphazard 
manner, and the only principles of town-planning generally recog- 
nized are those which relegate the lowest grades of menials to the 
outskirts of the towns, and group the other non-owners round 
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the homestead of the particular owners under whose patronage ggap ro, 
(sdya) they carry on their trades or labour. Mini, Bhera, Population. 
Sahiwal, and Khushib were all dignified with city-gates and Groping of 
straight, paved market-streots or squares in the time and under boiites in 
the influence of Captain Davies ; and the Shahpur Civil Station ihaget= 
was laid out on a pre-conceived plan. In the villages, the court- 
yards are: generally rather spacious, in comparison with the 
smallness of the buildings and the narrowness of the streets, In 
the Thal particularly, where all the villages are built on sand- 
ridges, and there are wide spaces between house and house, 
there is never any lack of air. But in other respects it may he 
said in general terms that town-planning is unknown in the 
older habitations. Inthe colony, on the other hand, there has 
been a distinct endeavour to lay out the towns and village sites 
on lines calculated to facilitate ventilation and cleanliness, and 
although the earliest colonists were inclined fo resist what 
appeared to them to be grandmotherly interference, the advyant- 
ages of straight, wide streets have now won a certain amount of 
recognition throughout the district. In fact, one old villaga — 
Masar—in Shahpur when attacked by plague, was entirely 
abandoned hy the inhabitants, who built for themselves a new 
village on approved colony lines. . 

The total population of the district and its density per Growth of 
quare mile of cultivated area at different periods will be seen Pr core 
from the following table : — | | 


INCREASE PEA CENT. 





Date of Consens. Population, oss taka cK eatin 
conics, 
: i 
1855 =: = : 
1888 * a 17 
1881 | V1 
1291 aa x 17 
Sy erent E> | 6 
1911 oN =| *687,366 | 187 g1 | ,, 
| | | = 


*Nors.—Abont 39,400 of this umber reside in villages since transferred to Gojrdt, 
_ Cultivation has increased so much more rapidly than popula- oe: 
tion that at each successive census, although the total population _ 
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- than any other part of 
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has shown a large increase, the density per square mile of cul- 
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tivation has been less than at the previous census; and when 


the great development of irrigation from wells, canals and 
embankments is taken into account, it is clear that the prosperity 
of the district as measured by the amount of produce per heat 


of population: has experienced a great and steady increase. — 


During the last decade, the rapid growth of the Lower Jhelum 
Canal Colony has eclipsed the advances of the preceding period, 
though they too were by no means inconsiderable. 

The distribution of the population over the different phy- 
sical divisions of the district will be seen from the following 
statement :— 











DexeirY OF POPULATION FER FQUARE MILE, 











Tract. 

Chenab valley ie S67 
Bar opland 276 
Jhelum valley “ 453 
Ara tract as ove 221 
Thal desert 222 
Mohar ohh 
Balt Range al 555 

Total district 356 


supported a far heavier population per square mile of total area 

e district. Now the pressure in these 
two tracis has been slightly lightened, while there has been a 
notable increase in the Bar and Ara tracts, thanks to the Lower 
Jhelum Canal. The population of the Thal is still extremely 
sparse. 
_ The density per square mile of cultivation.is highest in the 
Salt Range, where the healthy climate encourages rapidity of 
increase in a robust population, and the nature of the country- 
side precludes large extensions of cultivation. Here the pres- 





At last settlement, the Jhelum and Chenab river valleys” 


a ae 
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sure (555 to the square mile) is considerably higher than the 
Provincial average (499), and than that of any part of the 
Punjab except the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts. In 
the Jhelum valley, adecrease of population combined with a 
great increase of cultivation by means of the Lower Jhelum 
and Inundation Canals has srusemiiguae lightened the pressure, 
which is now only 453 per square mile of cultivation. In the 
Bar and Thal pastoral habits have yielded largely to agriculture, 
and there has foie remarkable alteration in the figures; in 
the Bar it is of course the canal, and in the Thal the discovery 
of gram asa crop, that have made the difference. But pressure 
is still lightest in the Ara tract, where there has been no 
incursion of colonists to share in the new canal irrigation, 

In 1897 Mr. Wilson wrote that “the Shahpur Distriot 
attracts a smaller proportion of immigrants than do most districts 
of the Province.” : 
that out of 687,366 persons enumerated in the district only 
§42,041—or 78°8 per cent.—were Shalpuris by birth: the pro- 
vincial average of intra-district births is over 88. In fact there 
are only five districts which have attracted more outsiders, and 
Lyallpur and Lahore alone have gained more from non-contigu- 
ous districts. On the other hand, it appears that 35,457 
Shahpuris had em ig ated to» othar parts of India. There must 
also have been a certain, though small, amount of emigration to 
other parts of the world. The total gain by migration has 
therefore been 109,868 souls, less those who have travelled 
beyond the boundaries of India. Twenty years ago, there was a 
net loss of 249 souls; in this respect asin so many others, the 
canal has made all the difference. 
districts; 52,269 from other districts and states inthe proyince ; 
6,500 from other parts of India {principally Kashmir, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Peshiwar, Bikaner and Meerut) ; and 2,525 from 

| other countries in Asia, P ractically 





Gujt ~ .. .. 90193. all of these being Pa or other 
Sidlkot oss - 200% seasonal visitants from Afghdnis- 
pp ee . i7oa3 tén.* Only 84 persons were born 
Gajrinwals ,., = my «=. outside Asia, and 76 of these 
green were natives of the United King- 


dom. The figures inthe margin show the districts which did 
most to supply new blood for the district. ‘There are no less than 


iy make bhonisel ved vory anpopular in tho villages wong their line 


ng crops. In the localities in whie 


"These Afghins generally 
march, owing to the d the to stand! ¢ 
Borgive for thate protipe Ar ie gn 


of mar | 


Population. 
over natural 
divisions, 


This is no longer true. In 1911 it was found — 


routed. 


4, 
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141,073 immigrants in the area commanded by the Lower Jhelum 


Canal. 

Of the 35,457 emigrants traceable, 30,966 were enumerated 
in the Punjab, and 4,491 in the North-West Frontier Province 
and other peo of India. The six neighbouring districts absorbed 
18,847; Lyallpur took 4,489; Lahore 1,629; and Multan 
1,567. 

Twenty years ago the immigrants were found to consist of 
17,414 males and 19,264 females, in spite of the fact that more 
males than females came from every district except Jhelum, Jhang, 
Gujrat and Gujranwala. This clearly indicated that much of the 
migration to and from the contiguous districts was due to the 
exchange of women in marriage. This exchange still continues ; 
thus we find that these same four districts absorbed 8,883 female 
emigrants as against 6,664 male. But owing to’ the large 
number of colonists who have come in as bachelors or “ grass- 
widowers,” there is now no single district which has given Shah- 
pur more women than men ; and altogether there have only been 
57,825 female immigrants for 87,500 male. Tor both sexes the 
canal area has irresistible attractions ; it is in the nature of things 

Males. Females, ‘236 where women are a pear 

ales. emates, commodity, the ee a will be 

Colony ares =, 85,207 55,86 = that in which the demand is most 

Non-colony area. 2203-788 in excess of the supply and purses 

are longest; and eyena woman who can choose her own mate will 

be apt to prefer the ampler life of a tract where holdings are 
large and rivals comparatively few. 


The balance of emigration is also in favour of the males, but 
the excess (19,723 male emigrants as against 15,754 female) is 
insignificant, and is surprisingly small when one remembers that 
large numbers of Tiwanas, Awans, and Baloches are serving in the 
army, and that the district has only 82 women for every 100 
men. At last settlement there was actually a gain by migration 
of 1,254 females as against a loss of 1,503 males, so that the 
tendency at that time was towards levelling up the sexes; now 
the natural discrepancy is further enhanced by migration, The 
importance of this fact will be dealt with ina subsequent para- 
graph. 
It would naturally be expected that the attractions of the 
colony would draw to the district a supply of new blood of good 
quality, and the statistics indicate that this has actually happen- 
ed. The subject is dealt with in some detail in paras, 111-112 
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of the Punjab Census Report. The percentage of total immi- ” 


grants belonging to the more important castes is shewn in the 
margin. In addition to these Pa- 
Jute ia << thins, Baloches, Sayyads, Repitts, 
epee ete ”~=|SCgg «=O Wns and Khokhars supplied 7:2 
ea per cent, between them, and Ardfns, 
Mochis and Gujars each supplied over 1 per cent. The agricul- 
tural castes brought with them about 2 females for every 3 males; 
the artizan and trading castes brought about 4 females for 
every 5 males. Again, the agriculturists brought 33 children 
(under 16) and 24 elders (over 40) for every 43 persons in the 
prime of life; the menials brought more children and fewer 
elders, and the traders fewer of each. From this it may be 
predicted that natural reproduction will proceed most rapidly 
among the menials.and least rapidly among the agriculturists ; 
and ina tract where hired labour is necessary but expensiye, 
and commercial development is apt to lag behind agricultural, 
this is all the better for the farmers. So it seems that the 
general position as regards the quality of the colonists is 
satisfactory. 


The distribution of population according to age, sex and 
civil condition will be found in Table 10, both for the district as 
a whole, and grouped by religions. 


The discussion of ages is an unprofitable task where the 
fizures are mainly the offspring of guess-work and superstition. 
Among the more important reasons that make for error are (1) 
sheer ignorance: (2) desire to claim a certain status, eg., an 
unmarried damsel will often, for very shame, declare herself to 
be too young for matrimony, and will even more often be declar- 
ed by her lawful guardian to be too young ito be excluded from 
the legal definition of minor; again a youth rather too young for 
a coveted appointment will overstate his age, while any oficial 
in danger of superannuation will understate it: (3) vanity ; one 
grey beard will resort to henna-dye and claim to be in the prime 
of life, while another will find more dignity in patriarchal lon- 
gevity : (4) maternal solicitude; a child in robust health will be 
recorded as older than his real age, in order to avoid the evil-eye ; 
while a weakling will have a year or two knocked off, in order to 
conceal his backwardness. 

An amusing proof of the extent to which the people have 

given their ages in round numbers is afforded by the following 
= | oe 


7 Se 
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Nomber of males | Number of males | Number of males 
returned in ne | returned in 





Age, returned In 
1841 1891. 1901. 
oe 14.588 8,761 15,950 
45-49 7,220 13,023 9,578 
505d 12,978 R895 12,347 
eee? 3,624 10,672 5,389 
18,582 11,958 20,633 


The reason of this alternation must be that in 1881 and 1901 
the age returned was the age last birthday, and in 1891 the age 
next birthday pushed back a year, so that, for instance a man 
who said his age was about 50 was shown in 1881 as 50, and is 
shown in 18))i as 49, and the round numbers have the best of it 
in the statistics for 1881, and the worst of it in those for 1591. 
This throws a doubt upon all the age statistics over ten years of 


age. 





| Aged | Aged 
| 0-4. | 8-9. 





Namber of children in 












PO. 07 72,489 


1891 
1901 75,131 | 74,773 
Teil 08,588 


101,015 








Number per milfe of total- 





| 
1891 ‘is wai 183 147 
1901 on ie | 143 142 
1911 | la? 143 


special mortality just before the 190 


Again the ages of children are open to a good deal of doubt. 


Here also it seems clear 
that in 1891 the b-year olds 
were placed in the first 
group, while in 1901 and 
1911 they were placed in 
the second and similarly 
with the 10-year olds. For 
Table 11 shews that from 
1891 to 1900 the birth-rate 
was not appreciably lower 
than it was from 1885 to 
1890, and there was no 
1 Census. 


With these considerations in mind we may compare the 


| existing state 

| Nowman per mille or of affairs with 

| POPULATION, dha’ Le. 

Description, Age. Now ber. Art that which 
Jen, | 001 ‘Provincial preceded the 

ce Pais 4 2 _ | ree. opening of the 
| , ~ | canal and 

Children a-9 199,601 | 2005 | vag ay6 parity Le 

ol 10-14 131,613 lg | 1165 12 with that of 
Adults 62,964 | ry a8 gS ) ninnna * 
4-59 | 107520| 1666! isos vg the Province 

















cs as a whole. . 


There has 


been a marked rise in the percentage of adults, naturally enough, 
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and a corresponding drop in the figures for elders and patriarchs: 
but it is surprising that, in pie of the influx of unencumbered 
colonists the proportion of adults in the prime of life is still below 
the provincial average, and that the number of children is so great. 
The main reason must be the placue of 1904 and 1907, which 
took heaviest toll from those in the prime of life : but probably 
also the increase in resources has encouraged the begetting of 
children. So the gain in youth and middle age has been entirely 
at the expense of the old. | 
In 1891 there were 456,910 natives of Shahpur still resident 
in the district; in 1911 there were 542,041, giving a natural 
increase of 19 per cent. or ‘95 per cent. perannum. From 1855 
to 1891 the annual natural increase was about 1°45 per cent. of 
the native population of 1855 (which may be taken as approxi- 
mately $00,000). The set-back which these figures indicate is no 


doubt due fo the occurrence in quick succession of three years 


s0 disastrous as 1904, 1907 and 1908, 





The birth and death statistics tell the same tale :-— 
a Birth role Dent h ate 
Perit eee eee lou oo 
a Ted Th Toto] nen 1 ti Popela- | tot spolae 
Period Itirth, Dewi he, sig Ex | Hon exiation rep 2 “23 
| wt beginning | at beginning 
of perio, : of period, 


' 
SSE ee, 








1651— 1480 awe | 169,401 117,845 | 451,555 sv. | ay 
1891—1900 |  1&6,7u8 167,059 + 35,620) | ra a2 
1901—1910 «| 236,369 247,500 =12,157 45 ) 47 





~Itis of course impossible to reconcile entirely the census 
returns with the vital statistics derived from birth and death 

isters. ‘Thus, the total population of the district in 1901 was 
eat 524,259, and according to the vital statistics, the number 
of Biahpakborn residents ought not to have exceeded 512,122: 
but the census returns show 542,041. The discrepancy may he 
partly accounted for by the inclusion in this district of 21 
villages in the Kirana Bar during the decade; also it is highly 
probable that a number of residents who were driven out of the 
Aistrict by the lean years that ushered in the century returned 
as soon as the canal began to irrigate. Possibly the female 
births (110,896 as against 124,473 males) have been understated, 


and in any caso it is only to be expected that a registering staff 


Inereace dow 


to natoral 
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of village watchmen should fail to give unimpeachable results. 
The fact that there has been a steady rise in the rates both of 
birth and death gives some ground for believing that registration 
is becoming gradually more universal. Recent statistics appear 
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to indicate that, in the absence of any serious visitation of disease, 
the normal birth-rate for the district is 45 andthe normal 
death-rate 30 per thousand ; this means a natural increase, under 
favourable conditions, of 1°5 per cent. per year, and this is not 
likely to lead to overcrowding for many years to come. 
a Unfortunately during the past decade conditions have often 
been far from favourable, and ‘wide departures from the 
normal rate haye been common. The average death-rate for the 
decade ending 1911 is 47°2 per thousand per annum as against 
43°6 for the Province. The birth-rate is 449 as against 40°8 for 
the Province. Table 11 shows the details for each year since 
1901, together with the actual mortality from fever, plague, 
small-pox and cholera; table 12 shows the deaths from fever, 
compared with the deaths from all causes, for each month since 
January 1901. ‘Two facts emerge clearly :—(a) the death-rate 
for the year is more affected by an epidemic of placue than b 
asevere outbreak of fever; even the worst fever year (1908 
only shows a death-rate of 53°3, which is far below the rates 
(97°3 and 90-7) of the two worst plague-years (1404 and 1907): 
(5) a severe outbreak of fever is more potent than plague to 
reduce the birth-rate in the succeeding year: the three years in 
which the fever-mortality was highest (1892, 1908 and 1903) were 
all followed by years of Sir birth-rate (50,45and35). But these 
fwo factors cannot always be disentangled, and it stands to 
reason that ina yearin which fever or plague is carrying off 
women in thousands, the birth-rate for that year will be affected, 
Thus it is hard to say how far the low birth-rate of 1904 was due - 
to the fever of the preceding year, and how far tothe plague — 
that broke out during the year. The birth-rate in 1908 (50:5) 
is surprisingly high, in view of the fact that a large number of 
young married women must haye succumbed to plague in 1907, 
and many more to fever in the autumn of 1908; it looks as 
though the women who survived June 1907 enjoyed 14 months 
of unusual fecundity. Nor is it easy to account for the high 
birth-rate of 1910 (56°3) or the low rate (39°6) of 1911; fever 
was distinctly bad in the first half of 1909, while 1910 was com- 
paratively free; in neither year was plague serious and even in 
1911 it was hardly sufficient to explain the low birth-rate. Here 
again one might almost say that the appalling mortality from 
fever from September 1908 to June 1909 induced greater 
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fecundity in the surviving women in the succeeding twelve 
months, followed naturally by a period of “fallow”; it is 


impossible to suppose that the high birth-rate of 1910 was re- Saritios 
rates, 
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stricted to those parts of the district which are least subject to death 


feyer, for it can be seen from table 153 thatthe towns of the 
Jhelum valley also shared in the general rise. 

The effect of good or bad crops upon the birth-rate is rather 
obscure, and is probably not very considerable, but itis possible 
that the low rates of 1888 and 1900-01 were due to searcily : 


certainly the statisties do not suggest that hard times produce | 


more babies, as is sometimes maintained. 
In the days when plague was unknown, the healthiest 
months were February, March, April, July and August. May 


Monthly 
mortality, 


and June were the worst months for cholera, and from Septem- - 


ber to January, fever was doing its deadly work. The experience 
of the past 10 years (table 12) shows August and September to 
he the montis in which fewest deaths occur. Fever is most 
fatal in December and January; it is only slightly less so in 
November and October, and sometimes June and July showa 
large number of deaths, which may probably be attributed to the 
abrupt changes of temperature at the break of the monsoon. 
In fact there appears to bea general connection between the 
fever mortality and the mean minimum temperature, especiall: 
in the early winter months. In February and March, though 
nights are cool, deaths from fever are not common; probably 
those who have survived the coldest months are proof against 
the milder rigours of the winter's close. April, May, August 
and September seldom have many deaths from fever, though no 
doubt the seeds of many fatal attacks are sown in the last-named 
month, Plague seldom becomes serious until the winter is half 
over, and it increases in virulence as spring advances, not abating 
appreciably till June ; April and May are far the worst months. 
The district is on the whole comparatively healthy, in spit 
of the fact that the average death-rate for the ten years endin 
1911 was 47 per thousand per annum against 41 per caceaart 
for the Province. ‘The normal mortality, both for the district 
and for the province, is of course far lower than these figures 
suggest. For the 18 year period preceding 1904, the district 
average was 205 per thousand. But in 1904 and 1907 the 
‘figures were raised by severe visitations of plague to 97:3 and 
-90°7 respectively, and in 1908, which was an unusually wet year, 


a severe outbreak of fever caused an abnormally high death-rate 


(58'3). Plague is a much dreaded invader, and when it is 


Disease. 


ie 
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remembered that it caused 37,278 deaths in 1904 and 31,433 in 
1907 (not to mention the milder onslaughts of 1905, 1911 and 
1915), the dread becomes intelligible; but in the long run fever 
is much the more deadly enemy; year after year it claims at 
least 8,000 victims, and in 1908 out of 27,922 deaths no less than 
21,466 were due to fevers. Like the rest of the Punjab this 
district suffers severely in the autuinn months from intermittent, 
and to a less extent, from remittent fevers, more especially along 
the banks of the rivers and inthe villazes near the foot of the 
Salé Range. In November and December the fever is often 
complicated with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and 
diarrhea are Common symptoms of the disease. Towards the end 
of the season, enlargement of the spleen is often prevalent. 

_ The district is subject also to visitations of cholera, one of 
which in 1888 attacked 5,918 persons and carried off 3,924, rais- 
ing the death-rate for the year to 84 per thousand, and another in 
1892 attacked 5,830 persons and carried off 3,090. The villages 
most liable to this much dreaded pestilence are those in the Salt 
Range and at its foot where the water-supply is limited to a very 
few springs, ponds, or wells and is easily contaminated, Severai 
of these villages were literally decimated by cholera in less than 
a month. Inthe towns greater attention is paid to sanitary 
measures and especially to the protection of the water-supply, and 
probably for this reason the ravages of cholera are genera iy less 
serious. For the last twenty years there has been no serious out- 
break of cholera, though from time to time a8 many as 300 deaths 
may occur inthe year. In 1912 small-pox carried off 2,164 per- 
sons, of whom 1,639 were children. Apart from the chief visita- 
tions of plague, the worst year within living memory for the public 
health was the year 1892 when a cholera visitation in the hot 
months was followed by heavy rains and high floods, causing an 
epidemic of fever which attacked at least &0 per cent. of the 
total population. Owing to this combination of diseases the total 
death-rate for the district rose for the year to 56 per thousand. 
For the month of October it was at the rate of 156 per 
thousand per annum. The town of Bhera lost in the year, chiefly 
from fever and its sequel, 1,278 of its 17,428 inhabitants; and 
the town of Sahiwal 890 of its 9,210 inhabitants: that is, 97 per 
thousand of its inhabitants died within the year. In 1908 when 
there was but little plague, Bhera town lost as many as 1,907 
inhabitants of whom 1,586 succumbed to fever. The prevalence 
of fever is perhaps chiefly due to the carelessness of the yeople 
in the matter of avoiding chills, but one of its causes is want of 
good drainage, and endeavours are being made to improve the 
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pees 3 of the towns of Bhera and Séhfw4l which suffered the 
most." ~ 

On the right bank of the Chenab, ee pay at Midh, goitre 
is common, and the very dogs, cows, and even trees are said to 
suffer from it.; it is probably due to the quality of the water in 
the wells. Guinea-worm is frequently met with in the villages 
along the foot of the Salt Range, where the inhabitants often use 
water taken from stagnant ponds, rendered filthy by the cattle 
which are allowed to wade in them. Stone in the bladder is 
common throughout the district. 

The measures taken to combat these various diseases are dis- 
cussed in Chapter III, in connection with the medical adminis- 
tration. 

It will be seen from table 14 that there has been a steady 
improvement in the amount of affliction by blindness, muteness, 
insanity, and leprosy, both absolutely and, even more, in relation 
to the total population, since 1551. Every successive census has 

os _ —=_——— shown marked 
No. per 10,000. improvement, and 
there is no reason for 
distrusting the f- 
cur Tt is notice- 
——— able that in each 
2 lass of infirmity 











1881, 1811, 1681. Tgi1. 
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Bind 2866 | 1,522 ea | 
, more men are afilict- 


Deaf and dumb 721 650 165 Q 
Insane 862 17a} 88 | FFE ha phorid Ba) 
sank sia : | to 1901, the propor- 


Lepors ens oo a2 
— : : ritahel higher among 
fomales. The improvement in the amount of blindness is | articu- 
larly satisfactory, and must be larzely ascribed to the readiness of 
the peasants to take their eye-troubles to the hospitals—especially 
to Bhalwal hospital. Those who have shuddered at the swarms 
of flies clustering round the eyes of children in towns and villages 
may derive some comfort from the fact that only two children in 
a thousand grow up toa life of total blindness On the other hand, 
the eyesight of boys at the end of their school career is often 
unsatisfactory. ‘The present editor has had to reject many appli- 
eants for the post of patwari on this ground. 
Some idea of the appalling loss of infant life will be gained 














® Thess words were written by Mr, Wilson in 1897 : the endeavours continue; eo does the 
sufforing—({M, 3, Lxrom, 1916). 
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Sag Se or Children | dving be- Total 
Total births | dying wodor | aan one 
gist ond yemr * and five 








years, 

Male 124,473 | 28,433 20,275 | 
Female | 110,896 | 94,599 | 20,260 
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This means that out of every 100 children born, 40 die before 
they are five years old; the rate being just under 40 for boys and 
just over for girls, And out of the 40, more than 22 fail to 
tive a full year (23 in the case of boys, and 22 in the case of 
girls). Out of every 100 deaths, 38 take off children under five 
years old, and more than 21 take off infants under one year. We 
shall see in the next few pages that’the greater difficulty of rearing 
infant boys tends to neutralize a preponderance of male births. 
Té isnot till later in life that the effects of neglecting girls 
begins to tell. But there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the waste of life in both sexes could be prevented by cleanliness, 
care, and recourse to the hospital. | | 

_ On the birth of a child in a Muhammadan family the mulidh 
is sent for, who utters the call to prayer in the child’s ear, and 
receives a small present After a week the child’s head is shaved 
by the nai or barber: the child is then named by the head of 


the household; food and sweets are distributed, and the barber 


and other menials are given small presents. The ceremonies are 


the same in the case of boys and girls, but the rejoicings are 


greater in the former case. Sometimes a goat is sacrificed but 
this custom is not general, being confined to well-to-do in: 
Circumcision (su#nat) can be performed by the barber any time 
after the child is a week old, but generally when he is 3 or 4 
years old, 

Among Sikhs the-naming ceremony of boys is as follows :— 
A month after birth the child is taken to the dharmsdla, the 
Granth Sahib, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhdi 
or some respectable man: and the Ist letter of the lst verse 
on the page is the first letter of child's name. Kardh parshdd 
is then distributed among the audience and the near relations, 
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Among other Hindus of the Sahjdhiri sect the custom is CHAP. I. 
similar but the child is often named cither by sume respectable ra: 
member of the family or by a Pandit after reference to the ftewa Birth customs, 
or janam patrt; at any time from 6 months to 5 or \ years, 
according to the custom of the family. the head is shaved, and on 
this occasion the sacred thread janeu) is sometimes put on : this 
ceremony is atime of rejoicing, and the relations and acquaint. 
ances are fed by the parents. 

According to the different censuses the proportion of males t? sex. 
females has been as follows :— | , | 





| MUMUSE OF FEMALES FEE THOUSAND MALES. 


— a 





Year of census, | 
Talizil Tahal Tahsil 


Shalipar, Khoshib, | Sargodha. 


Total Taliail 
| Dye triv t, biwra, 
| 











The gradual rise in the proportion of females from 1855 to 
1901, and the sudden drop after that date, are very marked : prob- 
ably the former was largely a matter of closer eimere ot ee 
we have also seer that the balance of trade in the matter of brides 
was in favour of this district): the latter is due partly to the 
effects of plague ard partly to the colony. It will be seen that 
in Tahsil Sargodha, where there was practically no cultivation in 
the old days, the proportion of females is very low; in Bhera, 
where there are a number of colony chaks, there has been a 
marked drop; in Shahpur, the immigrants have mostly been 
tenants for old established villages ; and in Khushéb, where there 
is no canal cultivation to speak of, the women are relatively 
more numerous than they were 20 years ago, and much more 60 
than in any other part of the district. Asa matter of fact the 
real proportion of women to men in Khushdb is not so high as 
it looks, as many of the men of that tahsil are always absent, 
sa on military service, or on the “ squares’ of themselves 
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Even apart from the effects of plague and migration the 
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women are too few for the men, The natural born population 


has only 869 females per 1,000 males. This appears to be to 
some extent due to a majority of male-birtis, for, however doubt- 
ful the registration figures may be, the fact that in every single 
year since 1891 there has been a majority of males registered 
must represent areal excess. Buf here as elsewhere the boys 
are harder to rear, especially in the first year of life, and rote 

7 | _ ably if the number 
of children less than 
one year old at the 
fimeof the 1911 








Nomber of briths, 184)—1900 | , 

| = census were known, 
Nomber of children ander 6 in 1901 it would be found that 
Number of births, 1906-1910 the beys and girls 


, were nearly equal : 
ed Ge in 1891 -there were 
| 11,339 infant boys 
to 11,360 infant girls, and the census Report for 1911 shews that 
in the North-West Punjab there were 955 girls for every 1,000 
boys. From the second year onwards however the boys have a 
much better chance of survival ; reasons for this are not far to 
k. Although there is no reason to suspect female infanticide 
— —— , or systematic neglect 
Number of females por thousand malos for different «geperiods. Of female children 
| atk : there is no doubt that 
| | they are less valued 





Namber of children under § in 1911 








9 a a than male children 
10-14 ci * a 4 726 and not so well fed 
oer ene na cas 726 > Fs _# 
aS = i = eal in times of scarcity. 
eS a eee oe | 806 Boys and men too 
60 and over aes _~ at 712 live & much more 





life than do girls and women, and the dangers of hdd haat gee 
a frequent cause of death, especially in a country where early 
marriages are common, and where so little medical aid or pro: 

nursing is given to women at child-birth. Yet the steady in- 
crease in the proportion of females to males at each successive - 
census up to 1901 may perhaps show that the value of female 
life isimproving. After the years of infancy a girl is by no 
means without her value in the eyes of her parents. She forms 
a most useful member of the family while sho remains with it, 
and when she is of marriageable age, if she does not bring in a 
money price, she can at least be bartered fora bride for one of 
the sons. After marriage, she generally forms a useful helpmate 
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to her husband, and is valued by him, if for nothing else, at all 
events for the cost of getting her or of replacing her. The low 
figure for the ages between 14 and 20 is misleading ; as already 
explained, if a girl is unmarried after puberty, she will almost 
certainly be returned as adolescent : and if she is married, she 
will probably put her age as at least 20. But the low rate for 
the adolescent period must be principally attributed to the plague 
of 1904, which carried off 104 femalos per 1,000, as against 90) 
males, The sudden rise after the age of 20 is only in part 
accounted for by the self-importance of the young bride; natur- 
ally the greater number of the female immigrants would have 
heen young adult women of 20 or over. 

The various factors that have contributed to the existing sex 
distribution may be disentangled as follows :— 

Mates, Females. 

“a in population between 189] and 118,789 75,039 

191i— 





(a) Natural increase ; birthe from 1591 227,195 
to 1911, 


Less deaths from 1591 #o,191) —209,780 —194,815 





| 


Net increase .  . 17415 9,068 
immigrants 87,600 67,825 





| 


(4) Gain by immigration : 
in 1911, 


Less immigrants in 1891 = 17,414 19,264 
Net increase < 70,086 98,561 
—a ae 


| 


(c) Gain by return of emigrants frm 18,417 18,019 
Punjab and North West Frontier : 
emigrants in 1891, 





Less emigrants in 1911 .. 18,192 14,617 

Net increase we 235 3,402 

(@} Gain by return of emigrante from elee- 1 544(?) | 1,125 (7) 
where : emigrants in 1891. | 

Lees emigrants in 1911 ae 1,531 1,117 

Net increase 08? — (8)? 





(e) Unaecounted for as ‘i $1,000 24,000 
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CHAP. I-c. Part of the last item may be assigned to the 21 villages trans- 
Povaiston, fornad from Thang to this district between 1901 and 1911, and 
Sex. the rest must be due to faulty registration, especially in the 
earlier portion of the period ; from 1901 to 1911 the correspond- 
ing discrepancy for the two sexes together is less than 30,000, 
vellgtoe. Taking the figures for the different religions the proportions 
are as follows : - 


= = - . 
cnt oe ] ae 
ACMDER OF CHILDREN PER THOUSAND oF 


TOTAL POrCLATIOM, 
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FEMALES PER THOU: | 
























SAND MALES. , — 
sia: Under Ace yrars, | Five ta nine wears, 
; 5 

| 1991, 1911. Males. Males, | Fomales, 

Hinds =, 995 | BLO | i na 
Sikh ye sos | 798 | "7 61 
Musalman ,, ace | Sa | 7 | OT 
Christian .. | B18 | a7 a2 | rd 








rn ft is worth remarking that in 1891 the Hind i- 
derably higher ry Sees of females than Sie Machine ae the 
difference must be due to the fact that whereas in 1891 practi« ’ 
cally all the Hindus of the district were resident traders. in 1911 
there were a considerable number of Jat colonists, and mercan- 
tile pioneers in the new colony towns. Plague too has taken 
heaviest toll from the town-dwelling females. This would ‘also 
explain the small proportion of Hindu infants of both sexes 
The Christians, again, are nearly all low caste colonists - their 
high percentage of children can only be attributed to their great 
fecundity. The Musalman naturally finds it easier than others 
to get a wife from among the local population, and hence “even 
though the agricultural colonists brought comparatively fow 
women with them, they haye been able to keep up their propor- 
tion more successfully. The number of Mulhammadan girls is 
satisfactory. The Sikhs have the smallest proportion of girls to 
boys, as was also the case at last settlement, is - 

The fact that in each of the main religions there ) 
boys and less girls between Sand 9 years tha there Prater: 
five years ean be explained as follows : we haye already seen that 
children declared as five years old have been recorded in the older 
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croup; and as five is both a lucky age, and a good round num- map. pe. 
er, many four-year olds haye certainly been promoted out of the Population. 

youngest sroup; so in each sex the Nees group should be sex aad 

enlarged and the elder group reduced.” Probably, if a similar ‘tein. 

allowance be made for nine- year olds, described as ten-year olds, 

the true figures would be something like this :— 





UwpER FIVE TEARS FIVE TO SINE YR«ns. 








lie ee - 











Religion, 
Males. 
Hind | 70 | 67 | 67 61 
Sikh : 17 70 14 au 
Mtaalmiin | 72 75 76 66 








From this we can see how early neglect tells on the vitality 
of girls, especially among the Sikhs, 


The meee for ooagogal « condition are as follows :— Conjugal 
a —  nditio 





Paomenemen PER THOUSAND OF ALL CONDITIONS. 


Females, 


Mates. 





ek afl 


i 
Married. | Widowed, 





It is clear that compared with the Province as a whole this 
district has a large nnmber of bachelors and spinsters; even in 
the North-West Punjab the average proportion is 471 ‘bachelors 

and 439 spinsters, 





The age of 


-eonsiderably raised t 
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The figures for the different religions are as follows :— 








PuOPORTION PER ‘THOUsAxYD oF ALL cowprrrows. 








| Femater, 
Religion, Year, |- _— | ——o 
| Single, Widowed, | Single. | Married. | Ms iciowrod, 
| | | : 
| | | 
. §io 46 285 459 158 
Hindn 
4s | 65 | 887 149 164 
oe 48) 370 498 ioe 
Sikh | 
560 | 70) 397 | 468 135 
| 
| 
BoA | 44 | 472 | 421 107 
| 
ye 367 BS | 454 438 108 
| 4 } 





All religions have a higher la ah of widows and widow- 
ers; but the increase among Muhammadan widows is slight, 
while among. Hindus it is great. Plague has hit the towns harder 
than the villages, and even in the towns the Muhammadan 
widows of eligible age remarry, ‘here are fewer bachelors than 
formerly among the Hindus and Muhammadans, which is at first 
sight surprising : probably the explanation is that the high 
death rates of the past decade have reduced the numbers of male 
infants out of proportion to the total male population, The in- 
crease of bachelors among the Sikhs is slant due to the migra- 
tion of young men from the Central Punjab. It is rather sure 
prising to find so et spinsters among the Sikhs, but they have 

heir marriage age. There are fewer Mu- 
hamrmadan spinsters than heretofore, thanks to the rey of 
wives : even the most ill-favoured damsel is now sure of a huse 


Judged by the figures, the age of marriage is rising for both 
sexes throughout the community. And this is actually the case so 
far as Hindus and Sikhs are concerned, and also for Muhammadan 
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males. - Whether it isequally true for Muhammadan girls is less gap po 
- -—— certain On the one hand Population. 


| | Puorowtiox ren 000 it is true that the father of a tip age of 
ise sta a pxcors none girl is inclined to ™arriage. 





vide his time and Took about 
Femater. for a really good match ; 
but, on the other hand, 
human nature has not alter- 
ed much in twenty years, 
and it is certain that jess 
than 467 out of every thou- 
sand young women between 
1l5and 70 years of age are 
sexually undeveloped : we 
shall have occasion to notice 
in more than one subsequent 
pe the tendency of 
ove-lorn maidens to break 
: loose, and there is a strong 
aa ration : | | feeling amongst the Awan at 
2 o7s| sot) so2| ats any rate that girls are best . 
a a ee §=©6 MALE While still manageable. 
Moreover if is obvious that the shortage of wives must tend to 
lower the age of marriage. Hence it seems probable that much 
of the difference between the 878 grown-up virgins of 1891 
and the 469 vrown-up virgins of 1911 must be put down 
to differences of classification. We have seen that a young 
bride will generally declare her age as 20; and we have seen 
that in 1911 persons declared at 20 were included ‘in the period 
aged 20 —)4, whereas in 1891 they were included in the period 
aged 15—1¥. Anyhow it isclear that at present about 4 per 
cent. of the boys and a cent. of the girls marry before they 
are 15 years old in the Hindu and Sikh communities, while more’ 
than 80 per cent. of their young women, and less than 20 per 
cent, of their youths under 20 years are married: and among 
the Musulman only 2 per cent. of boys and $ per cent. of girls 
marry before they are 15, and about 14 per cent. of youths and 
may be 60 per cent. of the young women o! under 20 are married. 
‘ind these figures are decidedly creditable for a backward 
district. | 
Sooner or later practically everybody finds a spouse, Of Celitucyand 
- men over 40 only G2 and of women his only 11 par Chie eT: 
remain unwed. The proportion among Hindus and Sikhs is . 
somewhat higher than that anong Muhammadans, but they ~~ 
include some celibate orders. ) 


heiigton. | Year. 





Mates. 








a 1 
5 ote ieee. 4 
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polygamy. 


_ _Widowbood, 


- Betrothal 
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It is curious to find in a district where the bulk of the 
population is allowed to have four wives, and where moreover 
there are many householders absent on military duty, that there 
are only 156,912 married women for135,469 married men. The 
explanation is that a number of colonists had not in 1911 brought 
their wives to their new homes, and the Pathdins from Afghinistin 
bad only about 400 women for 1,900 men. As a matter of fact 
very few in this district marry more than one wife, except when 
itis expedient to make a levirate marriage. Apart from the 
question of expense, it is recognized that a plurality of wives is 
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a source of constant trouble. 


Out of the wedded women, nearly 20 per cent. are widows 
(Hindus 27, Sikhs 22, Muhammadans 1y°75) But of the 
Muhammadan widows only 19 per cent. are under 40, as against 
29 and 28 per cent. respectively among Hindus and Sikhs 
Among the Muhammadans widow-remarriage is the rule, the 
brother of the deceased having a more or less recognized right to 
inlicrit a sonless widow. This right gives rise toa certain amount 
of trouble, as many widows much prefer to remain “ widows 
indved ”, and give their favourite sons-in-law the advantage of 
cultivating their land, while others refuse to espouse openly 
either brother-in law or the man of their choice, but keep up a 
clandestine intimacy with the latter, while retaining their widow's 
title in the land. 

_ Polyandry, mother-kin, and female infanticide are all un- 
known in this district. 

The age at which betrothal takes place depends chiefly on 
the means of the family; it is not unusual to betroth children 
at avery early age (two or three years), especially when the 
betrothed parties are first cousins or otherwise nearly related ; but 
the most common age is among Mussalmans from ten to fifteen, 
and among Hindus from eight to twelve. It is thought a dis- 
grace to allow a girl to grow up unmarried, and most girls are 
betrothed before the age of sixteen. Before the formal betrothal 
(mangewa) takes place, it is usual for the boy’s father or some 


respected friend to go to the girl’s father and get his consent. 


Then the boy's father or near relations go formally to the girl's 
house taking with them the family barber (nai) and bard (imérdst) 
and the following articles, ciz., a suit of clothes for the girl 
(chola, tungt and phulkari), a pair of shoes, a plain silver ring 


_(chhalia), value Re. 1-4-0, some coloured thread (mauli:, 5 rupees 


in cash, & seers of gur, and 5 paos of mehdi which are given to 
the girl's father. A formal blessing (dua khair) is prayed for on 
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the betrothal and sometimes repeated three times. It is not 
usual to write out a contract of betrothal. Among some of the 


Musalman tribes, a Brahman accompanies the bard and barber... - 
Others do without any formal ceremony at all, except that of customs. 





asking a blessing on the betrothal before the assembied relatives, 
Among Hindis the boy’s father sends his family Brahman to the 
girl's father to fix a date for the betrothal, and on the date fixed 
the boy’s relatives co to the girl's house where they are sometimes 
given by the girl’s father a rupee and some sugar (vadd/di). 


The following description of a well-to-do Awén’s marriage Marriage 


will give some idea of the ceremonies common on such occasions. 
When the cloth is cut for the trousseau (palla) the bridegroom’s 
father sends the bride’s father Rs. 5 and gives 3 seers of gur to 
the menials and 3 seers of flour and a seer of qur to the tailor. 
Each day thereafter the women sing songs at the bridegroom's 
house. A few days before the wedding, the bride's father 
receives the sap, 1.¢., the bridegroom's female relatives with song 
and musie take him Rs. 25, 3 maunds of wheat, 6 Oe 10 
seers of ghiand 15 seers of gur to help towards the we 
feast, or some smaller contribution if they are in humble circum- 
stances. On the wedding day all the women of the family fetch 
a jar (gharolt) of water with song and music, and seating the 





hal 


ding — 


bridegroom on a stool, cover him with a sheet and proceed to - 


bathe him. They throw small coins to the value of a rupee or 
two into a vessel of milk and then pour the milk over his head, 
‘the barber and bard sharing the coins. The bridegroom's sister 
or niece seizes his sheet and refuses to let go till he gives her 
a present. On getting off his seat the bridegroom crushes with 
his right foot the earthenware lid of a jar (chheni) and sits down 
on a blanket. An unmarried youth is appointed his “ best man” 
(sabdhld) and is given an iren weapon with which he protects 
the bridegroom. The friends then present their subscriptions 
towards the wedding (nendar) which are tested by a goldsmith 
and written down by a Hindu, both of them being rewarded with 
a rupee for their services, The wedding procession (janj) is then 
formed and proceeds from the bridegroom's house to the bride's 
where it is received by the women with songs of derision and 
abuse. A sweeper (cluiira) shuts the door against them and 
refuses to open till bribed with a rupee or two (hura). The 
wedding ae then go inside and are feasted, the bridegroom 
first, and he is expected to give Rs, & or Rs. 10 to the bride’s 
bard and barber who bring him the good things. ‘Then the bride’s 
female relatives come out and take the bridegroom and his party 
inside, There they play a game called beri ghori, in which the 

Pie | 
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women make fun of the bridegroom. The menials attached to 
the bride’s family demand their perquisites from the bridegroom's 
father. Then the nikéh ceremony is performed according to the 
Muhammadan law, and this generally takes place in the early 
morning. The reader of the wikdh is given a rupeeand the 
relatives regaled on sesamum and sugar. Ihe bride’s father then 
makes a display of the articles given by him in dower (ddj) to 
his daughter, and a bard-musician (mirdsi) describes them ina 
loud voice (hokéna). The bridegroom, clad in fine clothes goes 
4 to pay his respects to his mother-in-law, and gives her Rs. 5, 
~ while she gives him a gold ring. The bride’s clothes are formally 
| changed, the studs (Gunde) are taken out of her ears, and ear- 
rings (edit) are put in and the front plaits (chond) of her hair, 
: which mark the virgin, are unplaited and her hair put up in the 
| rolls which mark the married woman. This ceremony, called 
kapre vattdwne, is the public sign of the marriage ceremony 
having been completed. The wedding provession, now including 
the bride, returns to the bridegroom’s house, where she seizes hol 
of the door and will not go in till her mother-in-law gives hera 
cow or buffalo. A small child is then placed in her lap, and she 
gives if some sugar. She stays there for seven days (eatt hore) 
and then returns to her parents’ house, where she remains till she 
reaches the age of puberty, when again her husband goes in pro- 
cession (bekda) to fetch her home for good. 

Among other Musalmén tribes the marriage customs are 
much the same, though of course the sums expended yary witli 
the means of the eee They are usally very extravagant and 
often a marriage p ee the bridegroom’s father into hopeless 
debt. In 1895, an endeavour was made to reduce the expenditure 
on marriage ceremonies, and representatives of all classes bound 
themselves to keep within certain limits in the expenditure they 

ss would incur. Among the customs they agreed to discourage 
were those of feasting all and ey cmnerng mirdsins to 
sing and prostitutes to dance, having fireworks, throwing money 
broadcast over the bride’s palanquin (sot), and distributing 
Ae largesse to the poor (vdra). | 

=e Se No gteat economy was effected, however, and on the 

= whole the standard of extravagance tends to rise. 
The marriage ‘There is no doubt that the expense of finding a suitable bride 
market. is Imereasing, and although the peasants hardly confess to the 
custom of paying “ bride-price,” they cannot deny that any man 
with @ marr ble daughter will decline to Nieqidee of her in 
marriage until he has received at least Rs. 120 in hard cash, or 





her equivalent in kind. 
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A large number of law suits, civil and criminal, practically 
turn on the question whether the mother or the uncle of a fatherless 


CHAP, I.-C, 


girlis entitled to the profits of mating her. It also seems highly cee 


probable that much of the trouble arising out of elopements by un- 
married or newly-wed damsels arises out of the importance assign- 
ed by father and daughter respectively to full coffers and good 
looks. If the men of the district would combine to discoun- 
tenance the payment of bride-price—a practice which they affect to 
contemn—the gain in domestic stability would be enormous, 


Meanwhile women, solil into the absolute power of husbands 
chosen without reference to their tastes, seldom develop a very 
acute sense of connubial responsibility : in fact, acynic might 
maintain that infidelity varied directly as opportunity. The 
results are only too apparent in the criminal and civil courts, 
Sometimes the provision of a substitute (vanni) will satisfy the 
husband or fiancé for loss of his bride, or the guardian for loss of 
his bride-price ; but much more often the parties go to law. Per- 
haps the heroine will lead off with a petition to have her lawfal 
guardian bound over to keep the peace, or imprisoned for having 
constrained her to marry against her will. The guardian, whether 
husband or father, will counter-attack with a criminal suit against 
the gallant for abduction, adultery, or kidnapping, and a ciyil suit 
_ forrecovery of the heroine's jewelry. In each case, all and sundry 
on both sides are inculpated as abettors. If, as generally happens, 
the verdict is in favour of accused or defendant, the parties will 
procved to take the law into their own hands, and the ensuing 
riots, murders, grievous hurts and what-not again engage the 
attention of the magistrate. If at any stage of the proceedings 
the gallant is imprisoned, the heroine will probably go back to 
her lawful husband or guardian, relying on her woman's wit to 
live down the scandal ; but if she decides that the man chosen 
for her is altogether too distasteful, she will continue to make 
life a burden for him with suits for dower or maintenance, or by 
depriving him of his conjugal rights, so long us she can rely on 
the support of one of her own relations, or those of her lover. 
In any case she has little to lose, and has the satisfaction of 
knowing that her escapades have endangered the liberty of 
several men, and wasted the time of numerous officials, without 
risk to herself. And it must be admitted that there is a certain 
wild justice in this queer state of affaira ; for it is the fault of the 
men that she is treated as a cow, and the misfortune of Govern- 
ment that the traffic in brides can be neither stopped nor lega- 
lized : ifit-could be stopped,a woman could be dealt with as a 

responsible human being, and imprisoned ; and if it were lega- 
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lized, she could be treated as an irresponsible, and occasionally 
errant animal, and impounded. 

A detailed account of the tribal custom in this district will 
be found in a separate volume.* 

Its general character is as follows :— 

Among Hindés s man may not. marry a woman of his own clan, 
so that he cannot marry an agnate of his own, and as conversely a 
woman must marry a non-agnate of her father, and the children in- 
variably belong to the tribe and clan of their father, not of their mother 
(just as in Europe a child takes its father’s surname and not its mother’s), 
it follows that any relation through a female, of a man, whether through 
his mother, sister or daughter must belong to a different group of tes, 
#.é., alee ape olan. Among the pvmlinde isis fee east of the 
Province, the same rule prevails in practice, although in theory a marriage 
with an agnate’s daughter would be eect so that in those teibes also all 
relations through females of a man are necessarily his non-agnates. Amo 
all the Musalmin tribes of Shahpur however, Wihacimadan Law has ha 
such a strong effect as regards the question of intermarringes of relations 
that it has entirely abrogated the rile forbidding intermarriage of agnates, 
and euch intermarriages are everywhere very common; indeed it is thought 
preferable that a man should marry his cousin,- whether she be related to him 
on his father’s or his mother’s side, rather than that he should seek a wife 
outside the family, the reason for this preference probably being that a 
matriage within the family is less expensive and difficult to arrange than a 
marriage with an outsider, and tends to keep the property within the group 
of relations. The effect of thia breaking down of the old rule has been that, 
48 4 man’s sister's son or daughter's son may be also his agnatic relation, 
for instance if his sister have married his father’s brother’s son, or his 
daughter have married his brother’s con, alienation of the property to a sis- 
ter’s son or danghter’s son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non- 
agnate, and the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation,—based 
as 1t-is on the old role which still holds among Hindu and other exogamous 
tribes that “the land must not leave the gof, or group of near agnates ?— 
has been very much weakened, and alienations to such relations through 
females are much more common than they are in the east of the Provinces, 
Indeed the power of the agnates to forbid alienation having been thus 
weakened, it 1s among some tribes, such as the Awdns, no longer strong 
enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s eon or daughter's son, though he 
be not himself an agnate, and can hardly prevent alienation even to a non- 
relative by a sonless man. : 

Generally speaking, marriage is a contract, not between the persona to he 
married, but between their families, and is arranged for them by their agnates 
with the consent of the mothers, usually whila the parties themselves are 
too young to give an intelligent consent. When the contract has been 
privately agreed on between the- families, the betrothal is completed with 
elaborate ceremonies of the natnre of a sale, in which money plays a principal 
part. A girl is looked upon as a valuable piece of property, and betgothat is 
a contract by whieh the girl’s family bind themselves, often fora money 


* The Biwéj-idnr of the Shabpur District compiled by Mr, Wilson, Tt has been decided by 


the Financial Commissioner that snfficiently up to dete for all practical purposes. 
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consideration, or in exchange for another betrothal, to transfer the ownership HAP. LC. - 
of the girl to the hoy's family on her reaching a marriageable age. If either ee c. 
of the parties die before the marriage actually takes place, the contract ts population. 
at an end, and the boy’s family are not, as in Sirsa, considered entitled to potrothal and 
claim that the girl should be married to another boy of their family, if her marriage. 
original betrothed should die. The ceremony of marriage actually transfers 

the ownership of the girl from her agnates to those of the boy. It is 
accompanied 2 many elaborate ceremonies, the binding form being among 

Mousalmdéns the a¢td4 made according to the Muhammadan Law, and among 

Hindas, the circumambulation of the sacred fire under the anspices of the 

family Brahmans, After the marriage the girl remains in her father’s 

house, and actual possession of her is not delivered until she reaches 

puberty. i 

While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it ia much Elects of 
more common in Shabpur than it isin the east of the Province, for betrothal perrothal. 
and marriage to be deferred until the parties are grown up, and unmarried 
women of full age are much more numerous in Shahpur than they are further 
east. One consequence of this is that the consent of the parties themselves 
becomes much more important, and it is not uncommon for a grown-up 
girl to refuse to marry the man selected for her by her parents and guardians 
and to elope with the man of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly resented, 
not only by the family of the man she has rejected, but by her own family, 
and often Jeads to quarrels and litigation, and although the Musalmins * 
cannot deny that such a marriage is valid by Muhammadan Law, many 7 
of them would welcome legislation to make the marriage of a woman without 
the consent of her parents or guardians, especially toa man of an inferior 
tribe, void altogether. There is also a general feeling that while a girl's 
family, who incur no expenses in making the betrothal, have no claim to 
compensation if the betrothal be broken off, the boy's fanfily, who have to 
goto some expense to carry out the betrothal, have a claim, not only toa 
return of their expenses, but to damages for the breach of contract ; and 
that the claim for compensation should lie, not ey against the girl's family, 
but against the family of the man she has married. 

Althongh a Musalmin may marry four wives, all alive at one time 
and a Hindu as many as he pleases, if is not very usual for a man to have 
more than one wifé at a time; and where he does marry a second wife during 
_the lifetime of the first, it is generally because the first has not borne him 
a son, or because of some serious quarrel with her; or when he marries the 
widow of a deceased brother. .,, 

Divorce is very rare, and although «a dower is always mentioned at a bie a 
marriage of Musalmans, it is rarely paid, it being usual for a wife to relin- ~ 
quish her righb.to dower to her busband on his death-bed. y 


Ordinarily the whole family remains living in common until the father’s Inheritance: 
death, and his wife, children and sons’ wives and children are under his con- © 
trol, as well as the whole of the joint property, As the daughters grow up, ' 

hey are married into other families, and leave their father’s control for that 


Nomber of 
wives, 


~p tarde fathers. Ae the cons grow UP, wives are found for them 
who join the father’s family and come under his control. Often the father 
gives a married evn a separate house with a share of the moveables and 
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sometimes a separate plot of land; but this isa matter for the father’s 
own decision, and such a _ partition, unless approximately fair and 
intended to be final, is liable to be cancelled on the father’s death. 
When that occurs, the whole of the father’s estate devolves on the sons, who 
sometimes continue to live asa joint family, but. more often make a division 
among them of the moveable mopey: and dwelling-houses, and either then 
or afterwards, of the land also. All the sons take equal shares without regard 
to age and without regard to the number of tribe of the mothers, The 
custom of dividing the properly among the sons according to the number 
of mothers, which is not uncommon in the east of the Province, is practically 
unknown in Shalipur. If one of the sons bave died before his father, his sons 
or widow take his share of the estate by representation. In the presence of 
sons or son’s sons, daughters get no share of the property; they are main- 
tained by their brothers until suitably married into another family. 

Where there are sons, their widowed mother gets no share of the astate 
but is maintained by her sons; and if they divide the joint estate among them- 
selves, they usually set apart a portion for their mother’s maintenance during 
her lifetime, Where there are no sons, or son’s sons, the whole of the estate 
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i devolves.on the widow, two or more sonleas widows taking equal shares, 


The widow holds the whole estate till her death or re-marriage, and has power 
be’ haa all ordinary arrangements for its management and to anjoy the 
whole of its produce. Generally she can do as she pleazes with the moveable 
property, but must not alienate the immoveable property without the consent 
of the husband’s agnates. If, however, the agnates do not make proper 
arrangements for necessary expenses, the widow can alienate eo much of the 
hushand’s immoveable property as is absolutely necessary, even without their 
consent, The widow of an agnate who has died without sons or son’s sons, 
is in all cases entitled thus to succeed to her husband’s share, even although, 
owing to his father being still alive, if had not yet come into his separate 
posseasion, or althou®h he was living associated with his brothers (except 
among the Hindds where in that case the widow is entitled to maintenance 
only). Whena widow in possession of her deceased husband’s estate dies or 
re-marries, even though she marry her deceased husband’s brother, the whole 
of her former husband’s estate, moveable and immoveable, reverts to her 
husband’s agnates, who take it in the shares in which they would have taken 
it had he died without leavinga widow. A widow having minor sons has 
much the same power over the estate as has a sonless widow until her sons are 
old enough to manage it for themselves; but if she nejoeit vy, she loses not 
only her control over her former husband's estate, but also the guardianship 
of his children. If she does take them with her to her new home they cannot 
suceeed to any share in the estate of their step-father ; they still belong to 
the family of their own father and (if eons) are entitled to succeed to their 
father’s estate, 

When a man dies without agnatic descendants or widow, the married 


and daughters or their sons in no case succeed to a share in the estate; but it is 


the almost universal custom in this district (unlike Gurgaon and Sirsa) that 
the unmarried daughters succeed in equal shares to the whole «f their father’s 
property, meveable and immoveable, till their death or marriage, when it 
reverts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of the daughters over the estate being 
similar fo those of the widow. Failing unmarried daughters the father o 
the deceased takes the estate; if the father be also dead it goes to the brothers 
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in equal shares. Ordinarily all the brothers, whether of the eame mother 
or not, suceeed-equally, bat if the property had been divided there isa 
tendency among Musalmins for the full brothers to exclude the half-brothers, 
and among Hindds an associated brother excludes an unassociated brother, 
If one of the brothers has died, his sons or sonless widow take his share of 
estate by representation. If there be no agnatic descendants of the deceased's 
father, his mother takes a life-interest in the estate; failing the mother, 
or on her death, the unmarried sisters take the whole estate till their death 
or marriage, then the father’s brothers and their agnatic descendants take it 
in shares proportioned to the number of brothers; and so on, the nearest 


arnates aud theiragnatic descendants taking the estate in preference to tho- 


more remote. Where there are two ofa class, they share equally, and the 
tight of representation prevails to the fullest extent. No hetr excludes the 
agnatic descendant or the sonless widow of another heir of the same class. 
Only agnates and the sonless widows of agnates, and (till their death or 
marriage) the daughters of agnates, inherit. A married daughter, or sister, 
or adaughter’s or sister's son, can inno case inherit. When the estate goes 
to a female, she has a life-interest only, and on her death or marriage it 
reverts to the agnates. 


There is no general custom of considering part of the joint estate as 
heing the special property of the women. Whatever is given with, or to, a 
woman becomes merged in the joint estate under the control of the agnates, 
although they should not alienate any such property without the woman's 
consent unless in case of neceesity, , 

Wills are almost entirely unknown*. Ifa proprietor wishes to interfere 
with the devolution of hie property ee to the ordinary rules of in- 
heritance, he must carry out his intentions in his lifetime. An expression 
of his wishes as to the disposition of his property, if not carried ont in his 
lifetime, has no force after his death. 

Among the Hindés a man having no-son or son’s son may adopt any 
near relation he pleases, even a daughter’s son or sister’s son, but not a dis- 
tant relation or stranger, and the person adopted succeeds to the whole of 
his estate, as if he were a natural son, to the exclusion of the other natural 
heire. Among Musalmane, adoption is practically unknown except among 
the Awans, where a man having no son or son’s son may adopt any Awan 


. Spo and make him heir to his whole estate; but the adoption must be | 


by written deed, and is more of the nature of gift than adoption. 


The power ‘of an owner to alienate by gift his moveable property is 
ractically unrestricted, unless when he has sons or sons’ sons, in which case 


h 
= 


: he ought not to give away an unreasonably large portion of the moveables 


80 as to injure the sons. A proprietor having song or sons’ sons has no power 
to alienate by gift without their consent any portion of the immoveable 


_ property, except that he can give a small portion of it in dowry to a daughter,- 


or for charitable or religious purposes; and he cannot give a large share of 
the immoveable property to one son than to another. But a proprietor having 
no sols or sons’ sons is, among the Awdns, almost absolute owner of bis 
whole estate, and can gift it to any relative without the consent of the 


#7 y are, however, now produced occasionally, bat no recognised custom in resssckait eee 
oan bo said to have emerged, other than that given,—M, Letau, — 


Fatridhan, 


Willa. 


Adoption. 
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GHAP.L-C others ; among other tribes he cannot make a gift of immoveable property to 
Population. one relative withont the consent of the agnate heirs, except sometimes a small 
: ' portion to a danghter or daughter's son, or son-in-law, 

n Briefly, it may be said that the influence of the Muhammadan Jaw on 

madan Law, the custom of Musalmén tribes is confined to questions relating to marriage 
and divoree, and does not extend to questions relating to property. Among 
all Musalmén tribes 2 marriage must take place by siédA, and any Marriage 
which is legal according to Muhammadan law is allowed to be valid, and 
although the rules regarding dower and divorce are rarely acted on, they are 
admitted to be binding on all Musalmins. Bot the elaborate roles of the 
Muhammadan Law regarding inheritance, wills and legacies are never acted - 
on, the enstom in such matters being founded on the entirely different basis 
of agnatic relationship. For instance a daughter gets no share in the 
presence of sonz, a sister no share in the presence of brothers, a widow either 
gets the whole estate or none at all, and the right of representation prevails 
to the fullest extent, To introduce the elaborate rules of Muhammadan law 
in those matiers would revolutionize the tribal custom of all the Shahpur 
tribes and give rise to endless injustice and discontent. The only effect of 
Muhammadan law on questions relating to property has been the indirect 
influence already mentioned, vfz., that by breaking down the rule requiring 
awoman to be married to a non-agnate, it has weakened the power of the, 
ro to forbid an alienation of immoveable property toa relation through 
a female. 

bangoage. According to Table No. X of the Punjab Census Report, 
the linguistic distribution of the district is as follows :— a 


Total population 687,366— 
Asiatic Languages... 687,178 European Languages «e ~188 





I.—Non Indian... 49)  [,—English wey 187 
(a) Persian (49) : . 
IT.—Indian . 687,129 I].—German a 1 


Petak of 687,120 Indian-Fernaeul ar-speaking persone. 





Punjabi vernacular 687,011 | Other vernaculars.. 118 
Pinner hee i Ors} 658,712 | (a) Kashmfyi 78 
*  &) Lobnda aot *. 20,208 | (6) Sindhi 21 
Woetern { Hindusténi . 1,784 (c) Gujrati 6 
(c) His a Urdu “nae f 4,032 | (7) Bengali od 
AM) ( Other Hindi...1,466 ) | (e) Others ~ 10 

(d) Pashtu - ae 2,914 | 

(e) Réjasthani z Ph 

(f) Western Pahiri... 


(g) Baloch = 
As between standard Punjabi and Lahnda these figures are practi- 

caliy meaningless According to the value given to the term | 
Lahnda, both by Sir George Grierson and by Pandit Hari Kishar 
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Kaul, the whole district (apart from its immigrants), speaks 
some form of that tongue. In the cis-Jhelum tract, the dialect 
is called Dodbi by Sir George Grierson, and the Pandit breaks 
it up into Bhirochi, Shahpuri, and Jangli, Across the Jhelum 
are the Thali and the Awdnkari. Of these variations, Awan- 
k4ri falls into the Pandit’s north-western group, the Thali 
into the South-Western, and the others into the South-Eastern, 
and the further one goes from the centre of the district, 
the greater will be found the influence of Pothwiiri, Muil- 
tani, or standard Punjdbi according as one goes north, south 
west, or south-east, All these groups have the future in 
s, the passive in i, make frequent use of pronominal suffixes, and 
have such forms as asei (we), iithe “here), which are characteris- 
tic of Punjabi generally ; but while the dialects of the pluins 
have the genitive postposition in da, the dative in au and the 
present participle ending in da, the corresponding terminations 
in the Salt Range dialect are na, ah, and na, and there are many 
other marked differences which cannot be detailed here. The 
dialects throughout the district, however, shade off imperceptibly 
into one another, and every resident of the district 18, so far as 
dialeot goes, easily intelligible to every other. Although the 
district boundary approaches near the Indus and there are a few 
villages of Pathdns in the north-west corner, Pashtu is nowhere 
the mother tongue of the people : those who speak it are all immi- 
grants, The best guide to the language is Sir James Wilson's 
Manual,* but Bomford’s Grammar, Juke's Dictionary, and 
O’Brien’s Multdni Glossary will also be found helpful. 


It is unfortunate that the figures give no sort of indication 
how far the speech of the Central Punjab has been introduced 
by colonists, and it is to be hoped that at the next census some 
clear distinction will be made between (e.g.) the dialects of the 
Sidlkoti villa and those of Awdn horse-breeders. The 
speakers of Hindi include officials and other well-educated 
persons, especially members of the learned professions, as well 
as grooms, gardeners and domestic servants. The speakers of 
4jasthdni are labourers from the south. The Enghsh ® igus 
has 187 exponents now as against 53 in 1891 and 3 in 1881 : the 
growth of Sargodha is mainly responsible. It may be con- 
fidently predicted that not even 1 individdal will confess to 
German in 1921. Persian is the only language spoken by more 



















sw Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi ax in thé Shabpur District, wil 
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Table No. 15 gives the figures for the principal castes and 
tribes of the district. As regards the landowning tribes 
statements showing the number of estates and the areas owned 
by each will be found in the assessment reports. Their general 
distribution may be broadly described as follows:—In the 
Chenab valley the land is chiefly owned by the Ranjhis, along- 
sida whom are found a few villages of Pathdns, Rihdns, and 
Nissuwanas.. The Gondals are the dominant tribe of the Bhera 
Bar, and own also a number of estates on either side of it in the 
valleys of the Chenab and Jhelum. West of them in the Jhelum 
valley come the Bhattfs and the Khokhars, the latter of whom 
occupy much of the it on both eee os the river from Bhera 
down to the Jhang border, interspersed with cognate tribes, such 
as the Mekans and Jhammats al with other tribes such as the 
Biloches and Sayads. In the Thal country the dominant tribe 
are the Tiwdnas, north of whom along the Salt Range and 
within its valleys almost the whole area is owned by the Awana, a 
very compact tribe. The colonists are roughly arranged with the 
Siilkotis to the west, the Gujratis and men from Jhelum to the 
east, and those from Gujranwala in the middle; the colonists 
from other parts of Shahpur are scattered about among all 
circles. 

Among the Hindis, ideas of caste, though they do exist to 
a certain extent, are not nearly so prominent and have not 
nearly so great an influence on their daily life as they have 
among the Hindtis of the east of the Province, while among the 
Musalmins, although strong social feelings and prejudices 
exist, they are not of a religious character, and have not to do 
with semi-religious ideas of purity and impurity, all Musalméns 
heing considered equal before God ; so that if may be said that 
caste, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Musal- 
mins. Nor are ideas as to difference of caste from a social point 
of view so powerful in the Shahpur District as they are among 
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‘the Musalmins of the east of the Province, who have been pre- 


vented from forgetting their own original caste prejudices by 
the proximity of larger bodies of Hindus of all castes, in many 
cases belonging to tribes whose blood-relation with themselves 
is still remembered. 

The population generally is, however, clearly subdivided 
into tribes (tawm or zét) having a common name and generally 
supposed to be descended from a traditional common ancestor 
by agnatie descent, 1.¢., through males only. Some of these 
tribes are very homogeneous, as, for instance, the Awsns, who 
number 65,928, or 9°5 per cent. of the total population. Others 
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again, such as the Khokhars, who are returned as numbering SAP. 1-0. 


21,858 or 3 per cent. of the population, are rather a loose Com- Population. 
eries of clans than acompacttribe. Thetribaldivisionisofsome ga, 
importance in questions of marriage and alienation of property, ym 
for although among Musalmins any marriage which is legal 

according to Muhammadan law is held valid, it is customary to 
marry only within the tribe or with certain other tribes who are 
considered to be closely allied, and alienation to a non-agnate 

is much more readily allowed if he be a member of the tribe 
than if he belong to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again sub-divided into clans (muht) Cs. 
or smaller groups of agnates, distinctly recognized as descended 
through males only from a somewhat remote common ancestor, 
and usually bearing a common name, exacily similar to the 
clan-name of a Scottish clan and used very much in the same 
way. For instance, just as Donald,. the son of Duncan, of the 
clan Campbell, would, in a village in which there were many 
Campbells, be generally known as “ Donald, the son of Duncan,’ 
but when he went elsewhere, would be~described as ‘ Donald 
Campbell” ; so in Shahpur, Jahdana, the son of Bakhshai of the 
Titri clan is among Tétris known as “ Jahind Bakhshi da,” but 
to other people as “ Jahind Titri.” The clan is almost more 
important than the tribe, as the mutual agnatic rélationship of 
men of the same clan-is more fully recognized. 

Within the clan comes a still narrower group of agnates Family. 
which may be called the family (/abila), also consisting of — 
agnates descended from a common male ancestor, not very 
remote, and much resembling the family group among European 
nations, except that the agnatic family group is much more 
clearly marked off from the relations through females only in 
the ideas of a Shahpur peasant than is the cas: in Burop; for 
instance, a sister's son, thourh recogaizel asa near relation, 
holds a very different position from a brother’s son, who is one 
of the nearest agnates. Indeed all through the system of | 
relationship, relations through females are deseribod by en- >. 
tirely different names from relations throuzh males, and are 
classed entirely apart from them. ‘The basis of the whole family 
and tribal system is agnatic ralationship, the agnatic family 
having developed ia the course of tim into the agaatic clin, and 
that again into what is, in theory at least, the agaatic tribe. 

~ The castes and tribes of most importance in point of numbers types of mot 
ara shown in the following table, in which they are arranged importaact te 
pirtly according to occupation and partly according to the = | 
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Pathan, Qureshi, | 
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CHAP. LC. place they occupy in the social scale according to the general 
Pepulation. @Stimation of the people :— . 
the district, 3 EI Percentage 
Tribe. Prevalent rel! Prevalent occupation, a of total 
= population. 
2 
4.—Domisant Landowning Trides, 
Biloch +» Mosalmin .,. | Agriculture : 13,661 2 
Pathin + | Ditto ose Ditte : 6,747 1 
Béjptt vow | Ditto «| — Ditto .| 87,248 5 
Panera + | Musimin os ja ia pe | he 
ger 2 TE Bie Lt Seater gedecsag “| Gas! 
B.— Pricstly Clagpaa. 
Brahman «+ | Hindn - | Receipt of offerings a | 6,916 1 
Bayad | Moglmin nae cipt of offerings and Agricul- 13,166 a. 
Po, 
Ulama Ditto + | Mosque service and teaching ~ .. | 1,003 fo 
’ Sheikh | Ditto «| Miseellynecus A _ 3,489 “th 
Qureahi Ditto | Ditto 6,038 1 
C.—Mercaniile Clagees. 
Arora «| Hindu and Sikh | Money-lending and shopkeeping 47,068 T 
Khatri aes Ditto | _ _ Ditte ditto “ 18519 | a 
Khoja wo ( Musalinén —,,, | Tren: ; | 886 % 
| D—Artisns and Menialy, 
Sundar ai el Mu- Silversmiths and money-lendets esa, 1 | 
Tarkhdn - | Musalinds —,.,. | Carpenters st a6 
Lohr «+» | Ditto «+ | Blackamitha ots 1 
Julaha es | Ditto Weavers ie 4 
Nii | Ditto Barbers i 15 
Teli | Ditte Oilmakers o "6 
Machhi as | Ditte -- | Bakers En 2 
Qasaih a) Ditto w+ | Botehers = 1 
Dhobt | Ditte . | Washermen ae I 
Mochi and Chamir| Moslmin and | Leather workers ee a5 
Hindu, 
eer! ee | — Bard-tntsicians fi ‘i | 
tose] Li vee | Di Ml iabourerm ,.. = 8 
Chibra 3 | Hinda Ditto 3 “ 1 
Notified The tribes notified as agricultural under the Alienation of 


trite. Land Act are Ahir, Ardin, Aw4n, Biloch, Gujjar, Jat, Kamboh, 


Khokhar, Maliir, Mughal, 


There is a list in the Deputy Commissioner's : 
sub-tribes are subsumed under these heads: the “PP 
Table — 15 shows the most important sub-divisions of 


Rajpa 


ijpul, and Sayad, 
showing what 
lement to 
Jats and 


office 
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The Biloch, who form more than two per cent. of the total 
population, have increased from 10,583 to 13,661, or by 29 
per cent, In this district they are a fairly distinct tribe, and the 
term is seldom applied to camelmen who are not true Biloch, 


except perhaps inthe Bhera Tahsil, where the tribe owns little >» 


‘ land. In this district they are found chiefly in the Shah. 
pur (4,536) and Khushéb (4,487) Tahsfls. In Shahpur and 
argodha they own 21 estates with an area of 39,155 acres 
and in Khushab 16 estates with an area of 65,669 acres. The 
are found chiefly (1) round Khushib where before Ranjit 
Singh’s time they held independent sway, and again (2) on both 
sides of the Jhelum about Sahiwaél which was the seat of another 
ruling family of this tribe. Its leaders are now Sarddér Bahadur 
Khan of Khushib and Sardar Mohammad Chirigh Khan* of 
Sahiwal, both Divisional Darbdries. The Biloches are only fair 
agriculturists, and some of them are oxen They furnish 
many good cavalry recruits, especially from the village of Jamali 
in the Thal, The mare 
Rind, but these account for a very small proportion of the whole. 
Only one man in the district is returned as speaking Bilochi. 

The Pathans number 6,747 against 3,197 at last settle- 
ment. Of these the 2,911 Pashtu-speakers were probably coolies 
and merchants only temporarily resident in the vistrict. There 
are one or two Pathan villages in the Bhera (853) and Shahpur 
(1,746) Tahsils, but the Pathdns are chiefly found in the north- 
west corner of the Khushab Tahsil (2,200) in which they own 
23,312 acres. Here we are just on the border of the territory 
og by the cis-Indus Pathins of the Bannu District. They 
are fairly good agriculturists, but somewhat extravagant se 
hot-tempered. This tribe owns altogether some 58,000 acras 
in the district. 

The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all be treated 
of together, as they are of similar character and apparently of 
similar origin, whatever their traditions to the contrary. A 
Shahpur peasant when asked his tribe will generally give his local 
clan-name, such as Jhawari, Mekan, Midh, Kalas, These names 
are very similar to the clan-names of the Scottish Highlands or 
to ordinary English surnames, and indeed are in the district 
sometimes used in much the same way (a usage not common in 
the east of the Province) ; for instance, a witness telling a story 
will say Jalal Mekan did this, or Nabbu Térar did that, just as 








; a 
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one might speak of Neil. Maclean or Peter Jackson. When a 





*Died May 1914, 


The principal clans are the Laghdri, Lashdri and 


The Pathins. 


The Ra jpate 
and Jats, 
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man bears the same clan-name as another, it means that they are 
related to each other through agnates, for only agnates take the 
clan-name, a daughter's son taking the clan-name of his father not 
of his mother. This again is the same as in England where 
(within limits) all the Macleans in a community would be agnates 
of each other, and all the Jacksons of each other. Whena pea- 
sant is further asked what great tribe he belongs to, he will, if 
an ignorant man, be unable to tell ; if a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, he will probably say, “ We join with tha Bhattis ” or 
Khokhars or some other well-known tribe, or he may say “ We 
are originally Chohdin Rajputs.” If asked, whether heis a 
Rajput or Jat, he will, unless an unusually humble-minded man, 


Say he isa Rajput. Gut the distinction is by no means certain, 
-and there are many tribes,* some members of which would call 


themselves Jats, and some Rajpits, or which some of their neigh: 
bours would admit to be Rijpdts while others would call them 
Jats, There are a few tribes which, whether from their higher 
pretensions or from their having occupied a more important. 
position than their fellows, are generally admitted in the neigh- 
bourhood to be of Rajpdt descent, while others do not even 
claim this hunour for themselves. The fact is that the distine- 
tion is one of rank, not of descent, and that in this district Raj- 
put simply means an agriculturist of high rank and Jat means 
an ordinary agriculturist with no such pretensions. The chief 
practical distinction between them is that the so-called Rajput is 
more particular about the tribes and families with which ha will 
exchange daughters in marriage than the Jat is. 

There are other tribes again which call themselyes neither 
Jat nor Rajput, and yet evidently belong to the same great race 
as the others. .Wor instance the Khokhars, who have here been 
reckoned separately in this census, sometimes claim to be deseend- 
ed from Qutb Shah of Ghazni, and so to be of Arab descent, but 
many of them return themselves as Rajpat or Jat,¢ and there can 
be no doubt that they are of the same race as their neighbours, 


_ The Awans again make a still stronger claim to Arab origin, but 


they too are probably of che same race as the Jats, Another dis- 
tinction arises in this way. An ordinary Jat attains some fame 
asa holy man, and hands the saintly character down to his de- 
scendants, who are called Pirsor Mianoas. After a generation or 





- Seg. Bhattis, Mekans, Jopia ; in some caves, tribes which were recorded as Rajpate in 
J90L became Jasin 1911, «.g7., Ranjbas, Dbudbis and Gondala -In 190 there wore only 
U7 243 Kajpdts im the district, as again 75,177 in IH, 75,331 io 1891, aod 82,290 in 
G31, This clearly shows that the local aristocracy are teading ty become more exclusive, 


fio the 1911 Cousas, apart from tue 31,839 porous recorded av Kbokhors, there wore 
6,293 Kbokhar Jats, and 1,772 Khokhar Méjpate, 
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two they claim an Arab origin, and as the fancy takes them, call 
themselves either Sayad or Qureshi; soon their true origin is 
forgotten and the Arab origin is believed by themselves and 
generally admitted by their neighhours. 

Sir James Wilson was-of opinion that, with few exceptions, 


all the land-owning Muslamin tribes of this district, whether 


calling themselves Jat, Rajpiit, Khokhar, Aw4n, Sayad, or Qureshi 
are of one Aryan race and were formerly Hindtic, Pandit Hari 
Kishan Kaul, who is intimately acquainted with the adjoining 
tract to the west, is strongly of the same opinion (ride page 44.7 of 
the 1911 Census Report). Their common dialect, common customs 


and similarity of physique and character are strong -evidence of a- 


community of descent and race. There is, however, great practi- 
eal importance in recognising the difference of tribe. Men of one 
clan-name look upon each other as agnates- and haye a fellow- 
feeling with each other which affects their dail 


Olans which on both sides admit a common origin are more 
closely connected with each other than with other clans by the 
vague feeling of relationship, and are often more ready to inter- 
marry with each other than with other unrelated clans, Members 
of a tribe which is generally admitted to be of Raj}pit origin are 
more likely to receive respect from their neighbours than a mere 
Jat. Andaman whois generally believed to be a Sayad or 
Qureshi is sure of some reverence from all trne Musalmdns. 

The most convenient way of describing the main Musalmdén 
land-owning tribes of indigenous origin will be to take them in 
order of locality beginning at the Chenéb and ending at the Salt 
Range :— 


Bhera cry 2e8 oes oes 6,008 
Shahpur oon ne _ oe oe ® old 
Khushéb ... ae a oon pte ee 
Sargodha ,., ane 1) «+ 1,006 

Totel district meee fe 


_ «In that fag of the Chenab river valley which is included in 
this district the principal tribe are the Ranjh4s who own there, 





the 
in 54 estates, more than 63,000 acres. Their vi are very 
compact and they are only found in any numbers in the immedi- 
ately adjoining portion of Gujrat District up the river, or in 


Gujranwiila across the river. Their numbers in this district: 
have only increased since last census from 7,065 to 7,536, 


or by 2 percent. They are a tribe of doubtful rank but are now 


y_ intercourse. 


ve Be i 





= 


CHAP. I-C, 


The Sipris, 


‘The Gondals, 


ee 
_ 
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classed as Jats. They ate on the whole a peaceable and well 
sposed section of the population, subsisting chiefly by agriculs 





dis 
ture, which they practise well and carefully. 

Bhera in? " m+ 2,194 

Shahpur a ae 893 

Kheshib ... sits Bae we S11 

Sargodha oa fas a) ee 

Total district 4,001 


South of the Rénjhds in the Chendb valley come the Chadhars, 
another very similar tribe, also of doubtful rank. Their head- 


uarters are in the Jhang District down the river. In this 


istrict they own about 8,000 acres towards the Chendb valley, 
and elsewhere are chiefly tenants. 





Bhera coe are ae . 922 
Shahpur ; a 538 
Khushab 72 
Sargodha 442 

Total district 1,774 


In the same neighbourhood are three estates owned by the 
Sipris, another Jhang tribe, who own about 7,000 acres in the 
Chenab valley and are chiefly tenants elsewhere in the district. 

_ -Asmall area on the Jhang border is also held by Rihdns, 
Lalis and Nissuwénds, tribes chiefly found in Jhang. 


Bhera = tas eve 12,962 
Shahpur sae mes one eee 1,459 
Ehuchib ... 5a e woe 224 
Sargodha .... oie = we 8,978 
Watts 

Total district .. 28,623 


The chief tribe of the Bhera Bér are the Gondals, who 
cecupy 4 fairly respectable place in the social scale and call 
themselves RAjpiits, though now classed officially as Jats. They 
stretch across the whole Doab in the adjoining portions of the 
Gujrét and Shahpur Districts, from the Chendab valley to the 
Jhelum river and across it into the Jhelum District. In Bhera 


they own nearly 74,000 acres in 44 villages. Their numbers are 


returned as 33 per cent. above last settlement, Physically they 
are a fine race, tall, strong and well made, and until recently they 


[ Part A. | 
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were a pastoral people subsisting almost entirely on the produce 
of their large herds of cattle. Since the introduction of British 
rule, however, they have gradually been taking more and more to 
agriculture to which they now devote a considerable amount of 
attention and skill. They are still greatly addicted to cattle 
theft, which was formerly considered an honourable pursuit, and 
but few of them have taken service in the army for which they 
seem well fitted. 





. Harraly. ake. 

Bhera 1,047 746 
Shahpar 404 1,419 
Khushéb ... 7 16 71 
Sargodha ... 643 920 
Total district... 2,110 3,156 





Tn the Bar, south-west of the Gondals, come the similar cattle- 
owning, cattle-stealing tribes of Harral and Lak, the former of 
whom own over 11,000 acres in the Bhera Bdr and the latter 
nearly 20,000 acres in Bhera and Sargodha, and then the Nag- 
yanas, a holy clan, small in numbers but owning some 16,000 
acres in the Shahpur riverain and | Bar. | 





Jats. Hdfmits, 

Bhera = es ie 735 1,290 
Shahpur ... 1,471 1,299 
Khushéb ... 264 1,641 
Sargodha ... 1741 1,597 
Total district .. 4,211 6,427 








Turning now to the valley of the Jhelum we find, west of 
the Gondals all along the river from Mini to Shahpur, the agri- 
cultural population consisting of a number of comparatively 
small and unimportant clans, some of which class themselves as 
Bhattis and some as Khokhars. Of these two terms the latter 
has more significance here and does apparently mean a close 


om 


connection between the clans calling themselves by that name, — 


but the term Bhatti is very loosely used, and signifies no real 
connection between different clans. If a Jat in the Jhelum 
riverain after having mentioned his clan-name is pressed to give 
a wider tribal name, he will probably, unless he is a Khokhar, 
e he isa Bhatti, just as a Gondal in the Bar will say he isa 
Chauhdn, and in each case with equal truth. hese so called 
N 
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 CHAP.L-C. Bhattis also own a considerable area south of Shahpur, and alto- 
Population S@ther inthe Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsfls Bhattis own 27 
Be estates and about 27,000 acres, They are fairly industrious 
; Stickel peasants but greatly wanting in thrift and deeply in debt as 














The Baits, © TUle. ar 
The Khokhars. Khokthar, Ahokkar KhoktAhar 
. Hat. Het ppt, 
Bhera i... = 2,530 9,182 | 1,271 
Shahpur ..., ~ 10,696 ],219 l7 “ 
Khoshab ... ry 6,476 6009 1 
Sargodla ... ‘ae 2,207 h828 455 
Total disirict .., 21,558 0,255 L772 





. On both sides-of the Jhelum, from about Misni down to the 
os ‘Jhang border and on into Jhang, there are many villages owned 
tas by clans calling themselves Khokhar, either as their only desig- 
“nation orasa secondary tribal name in addition to their local 

S _ clan-name. Although used somewhat vaguely by some clans, it 
. - has a more definite meaning than Bhatti, and the Khokhars are 
here a fairly compact tribe of the ordinary Punjabi Musalmin type, 

and evidently of indigenous origin, notwithstanding the claim 


Se some of them make to be descended from Qutab Shah of Arab 
* | blood. The Khokharsown 10 villages and over 50,000 acres in — 
the Bhera Tahsfl, but are most numerous in the south of the 
'F Shahpur Tahsil near the Jhang border. In that neighbourhood : 


= ad and cognate tribes ¢laiming Khokhar descent own 68 estates 
< and more than 60,000 acres, while in Khushih they ownin 81 “ 
villages, and have nearly 100,000 acres. So that the Khokhars a 


2 may be said to be the principal land-owning tribe of the Shahpur 
fahsilas the Gondals are in Bhera. At last settlement 24.040 
persons were returned as Khokhars : the number now returned is 
28,918, an increase of 20 per cent., but this includes the Khokhar 
Jats and Khokhar Rajputs. . 

| a Muxans, JHAMMATS. 
; : | Sa ae 
~ wis Watsanc Jats. Rajptits. 
aye Bhera Trees, 403. 22 300 
mats. Shahpnr  ... “it 1,407 1,554 2,015 
— . _ Khushib ... Lae Se? 5... g29 
= man Sargodha .., - 45 | l 
Total distriot ... 5485 1,584 2,648 : 











Among the other Punjibi Musalmdn land-owning clans of 


the Jhelum valley are the indigenous clan of \ ekans, & 
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compact clan, found chiefly immediately to the east and south 
of Shahpur. In the Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsils they own 
in 39 estates more than 50,000 acres, and so come little behind 
the Khokhars in importance as landowners. ‘Ihey were for- 


-merly noted for turbulence, but have now settled down more or ,4, 
less quietly to agrieulture and are fairly prosperous. Some of T 


the leading members of this tribe, who have their head-quarters 
in Kot Bhai Khan and Kot Pahlwan, sre very well-to-do, and 
have a considerable reputation as horse-breeders. Tho rank and 
file haye still a bad name | for enttle-lifting. Related tu 
them are the Jhammats, another compact local clan, returned 


As eg) who own 12 villages and 17,500 acres immediately 
south of Shahpur. They are had managers and many of them 


in debt. ‘They have alienated nearly 10,000 acres since settle- 
ment. 
Rast of S4hiwal, and in the neighbourhood of Sargodha, are 


the Kaledrs :— 
Sats. Pdf pts, 


Bhera ane aaa v. =61 88 

Shahpur ee 856 260 

Khushab =e v7 wy) 183% 13 

Sargodha ia 28 1,f04 
Total district . 18 MT 


They are a tribe whose influence is quite out of proportion 
to its numbers, and dates from the time when the Kirana Bar 
was dedicated to the camel and the cow. One Allahyar, Kaledr, 
made a great name for himself by organising the business of 
cattle theft in such a way as to win respect both from the 
thieves (for whom he provided a-clearing-house) and also from 
the administration (which he was prudent enough to assist con- 
siderably). The ethnology of the clan is even more doubtful 
than usual; in the 1901 census and in the revenue records of 


Shahpur Tabsil, they are classed with the Biloches, probably on 


account of their interest in camels; but in the 1911 census 
and the revenue records of Sargodha Tahsil, they hesitate 
between Jat and Rajptit ; so that it appears eminently probable 
that they too are of the same stock as the tribes already men- 
tioned. ‘The Kaledrs own about 15,900 acres of land in Shahpur 
and Sargodha Tahsils. 

In the valley of the Jhelum on the Khushab side, the 
principal land-owning tribes are the Biloch, Khokhar and Bhatti 


a 





CHAP. I-C. 


The Tiwduss 
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already mentioned. The only other tribe of any importance 
are the Joyas :— 


[ Parr A, 


Jats. Rd spits. 
562 








Bhera fae iim se 
Shahpur on i i WEL 388 
Khushab me ~ .- 1,960 ~ “90 
Sargodha ns fas can 5 o6 

Total district . 2,844 bl4 








They area tribe of caminddér status, owning § villages and 
nearly 37,000 acres in this tahsil, south of Kliunshdh. They are 
quiet, industrious cultivators. 


Bhera san = _ a 10 
Shahpur _.., 7 ts ov — JOE 
Khushéb = fe os L278 
Sargodha Fie aut 128 60 

Total district a ... 1,640 





In the Thal country west of Khushab by far the most re- 
markable land-owaing tribe are the Tiwdnas, a fairly compact 
local tribe, who have by their strong right hand gained for them- 
selyes in comparatively recent times an importance out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Notwithstanding their claims 
to high Hindu descent and their pedigree reaching back through 
Ham and Noah to Adam, they were until about a century ago 
an ordinary cua! Musalmin tribe inhabiting a few villages 
at the north of the Thal desert. After a severe struggle with 
their neighbours, the Awdns, the head of the clan established in- 
dependent authority over the Thal, and even after the Sikhs 
under Ranjit Singh brought them under subjection they found 
it advisable to employ the Tiwéna chief as their local Governor. 
On the outbreak of the Second Sikh War the Tiwanas 
took the British side, and by their bravery aad loyalty, both 
then and in the mutiny, gained great distinction and high re- 
ward. They are still much valued as cavalry soldiers, and many 


of them are serving in the Army, which perhaps accounts for 


the fact that they are almost the only tribe in the district of 
which there were more females than «ales resident at the time 
of the census (735 females to 755 males), The great war of 1914 
has giveu the tribe a fresh opportunity to prove its worth, and 
has not found it wanting. Rocruits have come forward in large 
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numbers and twoof the leading Maliks obtained positions on 
the staff, and have both been mentioned in despatches. Several 
of the members of the chief Tiwina family have titles and 
jdgirs and seats in Darbar. They have also obtained gfants of 
waste land on the inundation canals fromthe Jhelum in the 
Shahpur Tahsil (where they hold 12 estates and about 30,000 
acres), and squares, amounting to 4,300 acres in the Lower 
Jhelum Colony, besides the 12 estates and 85,000 acres owned 
by them in the Khushdb Tahsfl. Their number was returned 
as 3,202 in 1881 and 2,790 in’ 1891, The apparent decrease is 
mainly due to more correct classification. It is possible that 
enlistment in the army may have helped to reduce the numbers, 
but undoubtedly the increased exclusiveness of the clan (who are 
not unnaturally jealous of their reputation) is mainly respon- 
sible. In the same way the Niins, who are closely connected 
with the best Tiwéna families by marriage, have dropped from 
1,213 in 1901 to 599 in 1911. The Wadhals of Hadali are 
acknowledged by the Niins and Tiwdnds as thsir social equals, 
but tribes such as the Gajris and Mahls who have won much 
military distinction in Tiwana regiments are still somewhat in- 
ferior in status. It is not unusual for members of other Thal 
clans to call themselves Tiwdnas, and many of the men enlisted 
in the army as Tiwdnas do not belong to the true Tiwana clan.* 


The other villages in the Thal are owned by various petty 


clans which are little known and have no claim to Rajput rank ; 
they are principally shepherds, tall, strong and of primitive 
ways ready to migrate with their flocks and herds according to 
the changes of the season. . : 





: Awans. Jats 
Bhera at Abe «. 6,656 207 
Shahpur a fea ow «= "4 218 
Khushab +e = . 60,215 175 
Sargodha —... c ce M525 G19 

Total district ... 65,928 1,219 





North of the Thal come the very compact tribe of the Awans, 
who hold practically the whole of that part of the Salt Range 
which is included in the Shahpur District, and the greater portion 
of the plain lying at its foot. They own all but one of the 


cases occor in which individuals have to reconcile thar 
L EF 


*In revenoo 


military credentials with their civil ights by proclaiming themselves “' Mipési Tiwina. ” 


CHAP. T.-C. 

Population. 
Dominant 
ee 
Che Tiwdnad, 





The Awins. — 






Minor land- 
ownig-tribea. 
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Khushab Salt Rang villages, and nine-tenths of the cultivated area 
of that circle. They are essentially the tribe of the Salt lange in 
this neighbourhood and extend north and east intothe Attock, 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi Districts, A namber of them are also 
scattered as tenants in the villages across the Jhelum, and they 
own over 10,000 acres in 22 villages of the Bhera Tahsil, and 9 
villages and 9,863 acres in the Shah pur Tahsil, besides 6,383 acres 
in Sargodha. They’are distinctly a peasant tribe, and although 
they claim to be descended from Alif Shah, known also as Qutab 
Shah, and through him from Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, they 
are, so far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous 
Panjabi tribe. They area brave and high spirited race, but. 
prone to keeping alive old feuds and giyen to quarrelling, which 
offen leads to riots and ruinous litigation. They are excellent 
cultivators and display heaver-like industry in maintaining their 
complicated system of irrigation from the mouutain torrents by 
means of embankments and terraces, and reclaiming land from 
the steep hillsides. They are keen horsemen, and are always de-, 
lighted to enter for a competition in tent-pegging (chapli), — 
Their numbers were returned at Jast settlement as 62,526 and - 
now 67,147, an increase of 28 per cent. A considerable number of 
them have taken service in the Army and Military Police and 
make good soldiers, 


Bhera ee — 1,101 
Shahpur ria ie rrr s ‘ea 186 
Khoshib... — a! fe 7 1,081 


Total district ... 8,979 





———————e 
== 


North of Khush4b towards the Jhelum border are three villawes 
with 16,393 acres’ owned by the Janjihas, a tribe found chiefly 
further north in Jhelum and Rawalpindi They are admittedly 
of high rank and claim a Rajput descent, but are more probably 
the descendants of the aristocracy among the Awans, just as the 
Rajputs are the aristocracy of the Jats and the Khénzddas of the 
Meos in Gurgaon. | 

_ Their members were returned in 188] as 3,766, but now AS 
only 8,279, probably a result of more carefy] classification. 
They make good cavalry soldiers. 

Of the minor land-owning and culti ‘ating tribes the only 
ones of importance are : —(1) The Arifns (12,504 against 8,236 at 
last settlement), who are chiefly found in the Jhelum Val ley and 
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especially near the large towns and villages where they ply their nalts 
occupation of market-gardening : with them may be grouped epulation. 
the Maliydrs (3,798 against 1,953), whowere once the main nor dand- 
owners jz some villages round Bhera, but have now sold much of °w=ing writes. 
their land ; they too are skilful market-gardeners ;indeed the terms . 
Arain and Maliyir practically mean “t market-gardener ” and it 
is probable'that many now calling themselves by these names 
from their occupation originally belonged to other tribes. They 
are a quiet, industrious people, the men usually cultivating 
smal plots of land on wells and jhaldérs, while the women carry 
ihe green produce for sale to the neighbouring towns and villages, 
The high percentage of infirmities among Ardfns js noticeable 
atid may be due to the great use they make of town manure. 
They own little land but are valued as tenants, and are, as cuitiva- 
tors, the best of the eolonists. (2) There are a few Ahirs (1,540), 
owning land cl iefly in Khushib and near Sahiwal. They are 
ordinary Musalman peasants like their neighbours. (3) The 
Dhudis (1,405) are an ordinary peasant tribe owning a little land 
inthe Jhelum Valley. (4) Lhe Sials (945) are an offshoot frome 
the great Jhang tribe and own little land in this district, being 
_ chiefly found towards the Jhang border, (5) The Mughals (1,096) 
are probably for the most part indigenous Punjabis who have called 
themselves by the name of a ruling race just as others’ call 
themselves fiajpat, Sheikh or Sayad. (6) The Tarars. (1,729) are | 
an offshoot from the Gujrat tribe of that name and are found | at 
chiefly in Bhera Tahsil where they own a little Jand. (7) The 
Kambohs (1,299, of whom 4 are Hindis, and 96 are Sikhs) are 
really of three distinct kinds:—(@) the Kambohs of Bhera and 
Sada Kamboh in Shahpur Tahsil; although they own about 5,000 
acres of land, they are not much given to agriculture, but devote 
themselves largely to Government service, especially in the Reve- 
nue Department. ‘hey are connected with the Qantingo Sheikhs 
of Bhlera, and would, if they were less improvident, be men of 
considerable wealth: (/) the peasant Kambohs foundin the sonth , 
_ of Shabpur Tahsfl ; an industrious tribe with small holdings: (ce) 

the colonists from the Central Punjab, who are, as agriculturists, 
almost in the same class as Arains. 

In addition to the old established tribes of the district, Agricultural 
much new blood has of course come in, (Pee of migra- iribeb recently : 
tion to the colony. Among these may be mentioned the ~ tp 
Gujjars (2,004) who are mostly from Gujrat, and have generally site 
- settled in Bhera and Sargodha Tahsils ; ‘and about 37,000 Jats aw 

{ineluding some 7,000 Sikhs and 1,000 Hindus) of whom the most 
fumerous district clans are the Chimas (3,050), the Wardiches 





The Savads, 


The Ulma, 
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(3,640) and the Siydls (2,594). 


v : ‘ aes «- 2,461 
Shahpor  ... ate aeeaer «+ 1,689 
K bushab eee ae aoe = 1,078 
Sargodha ,,, wwe i . 1,188 

Total district - 6,316 


The Brahmans are found chiefly in the large towns and vil- 
lages of the Jhelum Valley, where their Hindu clients live. They 
own very little land in this district and chiefly confine themselves 
to religious or semi-religious occupations, such as rforming 
ceremonies, casting horoscopes and receiving the offerings of the 
pious. Few of them have any real knowledge of Sanskrit or more 
than a smattering of religious lore. Their numbers at last settle- 
ment were given as 5,455. Among them are included the 

uhials, who are more addicted to mployment in the Ciyil 
Service than to strictly Brahmanical occupations, . 








Bhera ror en ee Oo, 24 
Shahpur Pre ine so uae 5,659 
Khushéb  ... + fos ow. 2,621 
Sargodha .,,, rs if ««» 1,552 

Total district =, 18,156 


At last settlement the Sayads were returned as 9,506, so that 
there is an apparent increase of 38 per cent, <A large pro- 
portion of these so-called Sayads are probably of indigenous de- 
scent and have come to be considered as Saved because descended 
from some holy man who handed down his saintly character to 
his posterity. The Sayad proper is a pir reverenced and respected 
by the faithful, who support him by their offerings and sometimes 
gift to him a portion of their land. But in this district there 
are several large colonies of land-owning Sayads especially near 
Bhera and roun Shahpur, where a Sayad family held sém-lndepen- 
deat sway before Ranjit Singh subjugated the country. In the 
Shahpur Tahsil they hold 17 villages and over 20,000 acres, as 
well as about 35,000 acres in other tahsfls. They are unthrifty, 
bad managers, and for the most part in debt to their Hindu 


ee ae. 

B ay - sae ow BES 
Shahpur _ ie , owe OSI 
Khushab _ sea at roe bo 
Sargodha = ves ee oe §=186 

) Total district -» L093 


———— 
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At last settlement the Ulma-were returned as 5,141. In 
fact Ulma’is not the name ofatribe or caste, A Musalman 
of any tribe if he learns enough Arabic to conduct the services 
in the mosque and teach the village boys to read the Koran by 
rote is called an Ulma, but his original tribe is not forgotten, 
and if his descendants do not continne to act as mosque 
attendants they will be not known as Ulma but as belonging to 
their proper tribe. In 1911 many Ulma must have been return- 
ed under the name of their proper tribe. 





Bhera or f oe 2,195 
Shahpur vee is “ae ss 1,479 
Khiashib = he oe ww (1,084 * 
Sargodha  ... i: ike = 720 
Total district a «6 "0B 





Probably very few of the. Qureshi inhabitants of this dis- 
trict are of true Arab descent. A Punjdbi, who has attained 
a reputation for piety and become revered as a pir, transmits an 
oflour of sanctity to his descendants, which if it does not make 
them Sayads will probably make them Qureshis, Altogether 
this tribe is eardal as owning about 4,000 acres in Bhera, 5,000 
in Shahpur, and 14,000 in Khushab. ‘Two of them are zaildars -- 
Mian Muhammad Hayat of Sahbowial, and Pir Chan Pir of Pail— 
each of whom has by his personal character and public spirit 
done much to justify their families’ superior status. At last 
settlement the Qureshis were enumerated as Sheikhs, of whom 
there were 6,718, but this number included. most of those who 
are now enumerated separately under that name. 





Bhera ah Ree Tees .» 1,588 
Shahpur * rs ies = - OFU 
Khushib  ... = in a © SD 
Sargodha — -- Sa fi oe. 685 

Total district . 3,508 





The Pakirs, who in this district are almost all Musalmans, 
also venerally assume a religious character and make use of 
blessings or curses, as the case may be, to expedite the alms- 
givings of the faithful. They are for the most part simply lazy 


hegzars who find a roving mendicant’s life more to their taste 


than one of monotonous industry. In some parts of the district 


they have acquired land by gift, but are rapidly losing it to their 


more thrifty neighbours. At last settlement the number of 
x o 


CHAP, I-C. 
Population. 
Priestly 
¢]lassoa—. 
The Ulma 


The Fakirs, 


= ceed. At « 
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Fakirs was only 1,429, so they have nearly trebled in the past 
20 years. ‘his does not of course mean more than that a num-" 


Population her of people have succumbed to the temptation to beco.ne 
) parasites on the greatly increased wealth of the community. 


[ Parr A. 











cess | 
The Fakirs, The Bhariis (790) go about beating drums and begging in 
the name of Sakhi Sawar. 

The Sheikhs, Bheta ae ],5&9 
Shahpur ae a ane ont iS 
Khughib  ... ae ai Ge B00 
Sargodha .., ee B18 
: Total district 8489 

: The Sheikhs of this district may generally be divided into 


three classes :—(a@) ordinary Punjabi agriculturists, who hayo 
adopted this name as a mark of special respectability ; they rank 
rather lower in the publie estimation than the Qureshis ; of this 
kind are the Sheikhs of Malakwaél (now transferred to Gujrat 
District) and Chak Sheikhin, near Jhawariidn : (6) Muhamma- 


; = dans who have devoted themselves largely to civil service : such 
are the Sheikh Qantingos of Bhera town, who own 836 acres of 


land, largely by purchase, in Bhera and its neighbourhood : .c) 
recent converts to Islam from castes not recognized as Musal- 
man. It is now only by a considerable straining of the truth 

; that Sheikhs can be included among the priestly castes. 
Mercantile Practically the whole of the trade of the district is in the 
cusee—_ hands of four castes, the Aroras, Khatris (including Bhitias), 
and Firéias, Khojas and Pirdchas, thetwo former castes Hindu and the two 
. latter Musalmin. The Khojas (3,856 against 3,426 at last 
| settlement) and the Pirdchas (who numbered 598 in 1891 and 
667 in 1901, but have now classed themselves as Khojas) are 
found chiefly in Bhera, Shahpur and Midni towns, where they 
doa considerable amount of trade, chiefly in cottoa and grain. 
Some of them have dealings with Bombay and Kardchi on the 
ove hand and with Persia and Bukhidra on the other Lhey 
own by purchase nearly 3,000 acres chiefly round Bhera. | 
Ror Eten The Khatris and Aroras between them make up three- 
. | fourths of the total Hindu and Sikh population of the district. 
More than a fourth of them live in the towns and mest of the 
remainder in the large villages, where they alone are the traders, 
shopkeepers and bankers of the community. hey are a thrifty 
ane intelligent body of men, much more patient and far see. 
ing than the Musalman peasants, who are asa rule much ip- 
debted to them. By advancing small sums to the peasants at a 


‘ 
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high rate of interest and allowing it to accumulate until 


it CHAP. I-C. 


is impossible forthe peasant to pay, they have managed by the Population. 
judicious use of our unsympathetic Civil Law to compel the pea- y,. ccm 
sants to part with a large proportion of their more valuable lan by clase— 
sale or mortgage, which in many cases is practically equivalent to TM Norn. 


asale. The Khatri or Arora money-lender generally prefers a 
mortgage toa sale, as this does not expose him to a suit for 
pee enye and he finds it easier to persuade his peasant 
debtor to mortgage than to sell his land. Yet since the regular 
settlement 55 years ago about 5 per cent. of the cultivated 
land in the Jhelum valley has passed by sale into the hands 
of money-lenders, Khatris are the chief owners of several 
estates in Bhera, and five in the Shahpur Tahsil, and own some 
40,000 acres chiefly in the neighbourhood of the large towns, 
and of the flourishing village of Chak Rim Das which is owned 
entirely by a family of Khatris of long standing as landlords. 
 Aroras own over 96,000 acres in the district, but nearly half of 
this consists of Thal land in the neighbourhood of Nirpur and 
Rangpur Baghur, while the remainder is in the neighbourhood 
of Sihiwal, Faruka, Khushab, Girot, Haddli and Mitha Tiwana. 
Both classes, however, hold in mortgage about 10 per cent. of 
the cultivated area of the Jhelum valley and a considerable 
proportion of the best proprietary land elsewhere, and altogether 
these two money-lending classes between them are responsible 
for about a filth of the total fixed land revenue of the district. 
Altogether a very large share of the landlord’s profits from the 
proprietary land of the district finds its way into their pockets. 

o class has benefited from the British Rule nearly so much as 
these Hindu money-lenders, Our laws and our principles of 
political economy treat thrift as almost the only virtue, and 
have given the patient and parsimonious shopkeeper an advantage 
he has not been slow to use over his thoughtless- and extravagant 
Musalmin neighbour; and so he has secured a command over 
much more than his share of the accumulated capital and even 
of the land of the district. The Khatris and Aroras too have 
been much more ready than the peasant classes to avail them- 
selyes of. the means of education offered by our schools, and thus 
have improved their position and especially have secured a very 
arze proportion of the appointments in our courts and offices. 
While among the Musalmans only about one male in fifty can 
read and write, more than one in chit can do so among the Hindus 
and Sikhs; and more than half the males in the district having 
a knowledge of om belong to the Arora or Khatri caste. 
The Bhitids are in this district a sub-section of the Khatris 
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with whom they eat. The numbers of these tribes are as 
follows :— 















u se | Ss , 
| 3 2 iors x 
Caste rc = rl = 
wi aie rs 
SS = = 
A eh aa = F 
= | & i re ~ 
Khatri 1,822 | 3485 | 2358 | 18519 | 14,558 | 9.930 
Bhitia ae ee eee ee c01 
16,966 | 15,783) sane | 47,089 | 31026 | 16,027 








ahsil may be considered a sort of houndary 
between the Khatrfs and Aroras, In this tahsfl the numbers of 
the two castes are about equal. North of this in Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi the Khatris greatly exceed the Arords in number, 
while to the south and west, in the Shahpur and Khush4b 





Tahsils and in the Jhang and Midnwiéali Districts the Aroras 


greatly outnumber the Khatrfs. The Khatris oceupy a con- 
siderably higher rank in the social scale than the Aroris, and 
are, as a rule, more intelligent and enterprising and less pusil- 
lanimous. According to the statistics the increase of numbers 
since last settlement has been Khatris and Bhatias 19 per cent. 


and Aroras 15 per cent., so that apparently the Aroras are 


having the better of the Khatris in this respect. The probable 
explanation is that plague has never been so fatal in Khushab 
as it was in Bhera in 1904 and 1907. As regards religion 29 


per cent. of the Khatris and. 34 per cent, of the Aroris haye 


returned themselves as Sikhs, but some of them, especially of 
the Aroras, are only nominally Sikhs, and not very clearly dis- 
tinguished from Hindtis; the Khatri Sikhs, however, are generally 
more particular about their tenets and customs, and may mostly 


be considered true Sikhs, 


In this district practically the whole of the artisan and — 


menial classes are Musalméin except the Sundrs, many of whom 
are Hindu, and the Chihras, many of whom still profess their 
own primitive religion. Some of the classes of artisans, such 
as Lohars, Juliha, Teli, Dhobi, are more trade-guilds than tribes, 
and a family giving up its traditional occupation and taking to 
another would, after a generation or two, be considered to belong 
to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so that 





| 
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the different castes are not diyided from each other by fixed 


and lasting boundaries. Still so strong is the tendency to follow 
the ancestral occupation and so closely are the persons belonging 


to each such caste or trade-guild inter-connected by community 3 
of oéeupation, which generally carries with it inter-marriage and | 
similarity of social customs, that these well-recognised divisions » 


are of real importance in the frame-work of society. In general 
estimation the different artisan castes take rank according to 
the nature of their usual occupation, workers in metal and wood 
ranking higher than workers in clay, and they again higher 
than workers in leather. Lower down, the distinction is partly 
made according to the nature of the food eaten, Mirasis ranking 
low because they eat almost any one’s leavings, and Chiihras 
lowest of all because they eat the flesh even of animals that 
have died a natural death. 

| The condition of these classes as a whole has greatly im- 
proved since the introduction of British rule. The enormous 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce and the rapid develop- 
ment of cultivation and irrigation have led toa great demand 
for the services of all whose work is conneeted with the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and their remuneration has increased in 
proportion. Those who are paid in kind, such as the Tarkhdn, 
Lohdr, Kubhir and Musalli, get a larger proportion of the pro- 
duce, and its money value has greatly risen. The custom of 
paying in cash forall services required on State works, such as 
canals and railways, combined with the greater plenty of silver 





coin and the greater demand for labour of all kinds, has made it. 


much more common to pay for services in cash than in kind, 
and has led to a marked rise in money wages, which taken 
along with the greater steadiness in the demand for labour, has 
benefitted the lowest elass of labourer more than he has suffered 
from the rise in prices. A much larger proportion of the lower 
eastes. than formerly have amassed some little wealth in coin 
or ornaments, and it is not. uncommon to find members of the 
artisan castes in possession of plots of land as mortgagees. The 
demand for tenants to break up new land has led many of these 
castes to give up their traditional occupation and become culti- 
vators, which means for them a distinct rise in the social scale 
and an improved means of subsistence. 

The Sundrs or Zargars (5,707 against 4,159 at last scttle- 
ment, an increase of 38 per cent.) are the workers in gold and 
silver, and have much more employment than formerly in 
. making up the jewellery in which form all classes of the people 

prefer to hoard their savings. Two-thirds of them are Hinds 


The Suudre. « 
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or Sikhs and one-third Musalm4n. They are chiefly found in 
large towns and villages. Many of them advance moner on 


[ Parr A. 


receivers of stolen jewels, the proceeds of house-brea “ding, which 
they melt down at once to avoid recognition. 

_ ‘The Tarkhans (17,089 against 12,568 at last settlement, an 
increase of 36 per cent.) do all the carpentry work of the dis- 
trict, making agricultural implements, the wood-work of the 
Persian-wheel, &c., generally in return for a customary payment 
in kind. They are also the brick-layers of wells and of buildings 
of burnt brick. They are found chiefly in the villages and are 
practically all Musalméns. The carpenters of Bhera and 


the security of ornaments. Some have a had pepratasion fs 





hiwal are note! for the carving of house-fronts and for lacquer 
work. = | 

The Lohdrs (8,433 against 6,026 at last settlement, an 

increase of 40 per cent.) are the blacksmiths and workers in 


- iron. They are practically all Musalmdans and are found chiefly 


The Kubinirs, 


in the villages. They are regular aericultural menials receiving 
payment of customary dues in kind in return for their making 
‘nd mending the iron part of agricultural implements, the 
eustomer furnishing the iron. 

The Kubhars (16,888 against 14,164 at last settlement, an 
increase of 19 per cent.) are the potters, makers of bricks, and 
clay vessels. They are almost all M usalmins, liye both in the 
towns and villages, are true agricultural menials and get custom- 
ary dues in kind in return for making the carthenware vessels 
required for the Persian-wheel and for domestic use. Many of 
them also keep donkeys and act as petty carriers within the town 
or village area. | 

The Julihas (26,500 against 25,888 at last settiement, an 
increase of 2 per cent.) are more generally called Paoli in this 
district. They are almost all Musalmins and are found not. only 
in the towns but scattered through the villages all over the dis- 
trict. Their principal, almost their sole, occupation is weaving 
eotton and wool into cloth. They are paid not in kind but by the 
piece. A sas bas oe of coarse cotton cloth woven by 
them is exported towards Peshiwar and Kabul, but their occupa- 
tion has suffered by the growing fashion for European and machine. 
made piece-goods. They are a turbulent class, ever ready to 
resent their position of inferiority 10 the peasantry and to rebel 
against the customary poll-tax or ground-rent imposed upon them 
by the landowners. Weavers are i jocnote credited with an 

lowance of intelligence inferior to t 





that of their neighbours. - 
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Many people have been deceived by the miragesa in the Chhachh» 
but a weaver is said to have been seen laboriously wading across 
one! In Bhera there isa weavers’ co-operative society, which 
promises well, but a similar venture in Khushab soon came to an 
inglorious end. There is no doubt that collective bargainin 
would make a groat difference to the wealth of this class, anc 
they could also improve their income considerably by adopting 
the methods taught at the Ludhiana School of Weaving. It is to 
he hoped that their supposed shortage of intellect will in time be 
cured by education, which they scem to ensue more eagerly than 
most Musalmins. The very small increase in their numbers is 
probably to. be taken as meaning that they take freely to other 
occupations, and change their caste-namco when they do so. As 
cotton-mills increase in the Punjabit is probable that the number 
of weavers will still further diminish. 

The Niais (10,586 against 8,911 at last settlement, an increase 
of 22 per cent.) are found everywhere and are almost all Musal- 
mins, They are the barbers of the country, even Hindus having 
their heads shaved by Musalmiin Nais. They also act as leeches, 
perform ¢ircumecision, and are the recognized messengers in the 
case of all domestic ceremonies, carrying notices of births, 
marriages, and, in this district also of deaths. Inthe villages 
they are paid in kind among the regular menials. 


- - The Telis (3,323 against 2,313 at last settlement, an increase T 


of 18 per cent.) are all Musalmins and their occupation is oil- 
pressing. They are closely connected with the Qasiis or butchers 
(8,254 against 6,451 at last settlement, an increase of 23 per cent.) 
who are rather a trade-guild than a tribe and are most numérous 
in the large towns. Some of the Qasiis act as sheep-dealers or 
themselves keep flocks of sheep and goats which they breed for 
gale. Some of them have a bad reputation for helping to make 
away quickly with stolea cattle, The Penjas (62) or cotton- 
scutchers are generally ‘elis by caste. 

The Macihis (16,14: against 12,646 at last settlement, an 
increase of 25 percent.’ are all Musalméns and are svattered all 
over the district. Their chief occupation is that of bakers, the 
men fetching the fuel and the women baking at their ovens the 
cakes brought by the village housewives and taking payment in 
kindat the time. Woater-carrying is generally done by the 
people themselves. With the Machhis may be classed the 
dhinwars (850)who are for the most part Hindu or Sikh and have 
come into the colony recently. 

3 The Mallahs 1,371 against 1,017) are the boatmen of the 
‘tivers and are all Musalmans., 


i 


CHAP. I-6. 
Population. 
Mercantile 
clades — 
The J ulihas, 


The Nits. 


The Mdchhis, 


The Malaita 
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‘CHAP. E-c. The Dhobis (8,301 against 6,457. an increase since last settle- 
— mentof 27 per cent.) are the washermen and are almost all 
_-Pepulation. Musalmins. The Chimbas (8) or calico-printers. and Lilsris 
___-Merenatite ~— (96), Charohas or dyers, and Darzfs (576) or tailors are sonerally 
| Te Dist, Of tho Dhobi caste’ They rank low as handling dirty clothes and 
| keeping donkeys. c 
‘The Mochis, The Mochis (22,588 against 18,258 at last settlement, ~an 
ef Increase of 23 per cent.) are all Musal mans. They are the workers 
in leather and rank low because they handle skins. In this dis- 
trict they generally confine themselves chiefly to making shoes 
and other leather-work besides tanning skins, The Mochi, whose 
aS one the skins of dead cattle arc, has benefited considerably 
_. ___ by the great rise in the price of skins, but he is also beginning to 
= | _ find that owners prefer to sell the skins themselves, — 
= With the Mochis may be classed the 1,890 Chamirs, who- ; 
- are their Hindu or Sikh equivalents. They are practically all . 
settlers in Sargodha Tahsil from outside districts, and fiye-sixths 
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of them are Hindis. 
The Mirisfa, The Mirdsis (13,035 against 10,339 at last settlement. an 
s : increase of 26 per cent.) are the bards, musicians and renealogists 
4 of the people, and their services are in request at all domestic 3 
| functions and especially at marriages. Their women are often 
prostitutes and it is a noticeable fact that in this tribe almost } 


alone of all tribes in the district the namber of females exceeds 
as that of males (6,931 females to 6,104 males), a fact which suggests 
a -o 3 that the ranks of their women are recruited otherwise than by 
oF ad © birth within the caste. The Bhits 81) or bards may be mention- 
et along with the Mirasis whom they resemble. The Mirdsfs of 

<= _~ the Salt Range are noted for their enterprise and audacity. They 
| range all over the Punjab and even find their way to Caleutta. 
As soon as they are far enough from home to be safe from recogni- 
tion they assume all sorts of dignities. Thera are tales of mon 
who have earned much repute (as well’ as large emoluments)in — 
the guise of Mahantsin Multin. Others have made considerable 
sums as Professors of Music dowa-country. Their houses are 
generally about the handsomest in the village. 

The Ods (956) are professional nayvies, mostly guasi-Hindu 
by religion, who render invaluable aid in the exeavation of canals. 
They are migrants, and have decreased in numbers by nearly LOU 
per cent, since 1901, when the construction of the Lower Jhelum 
Canal offered work for all. 

The  Chiihras Generally speaking a sweeper, if he isa Muhammadan, is 
and Mosilis, called a Musalli, and if he js not, is called a Chahra, but there is 
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no tribal distinction, and some of the Muhammadan sweepers are 
still numbered nmong the Chihras ; in the census of 1901 and 
its predecessors no distinction was made. The distribution is as 
follows :— 








Shabpur si a4 | 11,233 O7 11,260 
Khushib ... ap ee] 7,736 8 iss 7,927 
Sargodha =... we | 4,004 13,351 | a,o7Ts | | 13, ila 
} 
Total district | sate) paaTe By 4592 | 9490 | (56,785 
reese Pe Sc 
At last nettlemant | 35,401 | arar | oat | 30.477 


They have increased by no less than 75 per cent. since last 
settlement ; 2,495 Chiuhras and 10,210 Musallis migrated to the 
eolony from other districts, and if these are deducted, the increase 
is 38 per cent., or nearly 2 per cent. per annum, which is much 
higher than that of the population as a whole. 
Besides their traditional occupation of doing scavenger's 
work they are the chief field Jabourers and get payment at cus- 


POP aT ON 


classes — 
and Musnllis, 


tomary rates in kind for their assistance, especially at harvest time - 


when whole families of them move about the country to help in 

reaping the grain getting as a rule cvery twenty-first sheaf, which 

sometimes means as muchas a rupeeaday. They are also the 

chief earth-diggers of the district and make large earnings at 

-such work as making roads or clearing out canals, the usual rate_ 
‘of wages being Rs 4-0-0 per thousand cubic feet equivalent 

to about eizht or twelve annas a day, while forty years ago the 

usual rate for such labour was less than two annas aday. The 

position of the Chiihrashas been much improved by the great 

increase in the demand for labour, but they are an  unthrifty 

hand-to-mouth class and are the first to feel the pinch of bad times. 

They are very ready to wander, and small encampments of them 
may often be seen at the roadside, the whole family moving about 
the country in search of food, with a sma | tent of rags, a cot or 
two, a bundle of clothes, a donkey and a few dogs as their whole 
F 
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cuaP.ic, Worldly belongings. They furnish a considerable number of 
Populition. CTiminals, the Chuhra generally confining himself to petty thefts 
and house-breaking ard leaving the more gentlemanly pursuit 
Narcantile of cattle-theft to the Jat or RAjpiit peasant. Few as the Mazhabis 
v1 ras are here, they have furnished a few recruits to the Pioneer regi- 
and Musallis. ments. The Musallis are in this district admitted to unusually 
equal terms by the Musalmins, who accept water and food from 
their hands only requiring that they should be circumci:cd, should 
have repeated the Kalima and should have given up eating carrion 
or cae “abominable.” Tae unconverted Chihra eats the 
leavings of anybody, the flesh of animals that have died a natural 
death, snakes, lizards, foxes, jackals, or as one of them put it, any 
thing but dogs,—he would even eat his donkey, if it happened to die. 


The Baxfgars, The Bazigars (2,430) and Nats (380) may be taken fogether. 
The numbers at last settlement were 1,065 and 3805, an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent. They are acrobats and tum- 
blers and have no fixed residence, but move about from place to 
pace: living in moveable shelters made of grass, and using don- 

eys and camels to carry their goods about on. The Bazigars 
are almost all returned as Hindus and the Nats as Musalmins ; 
both are a gipsy, almost outeaste, tribe living largely on the 
leavings of others and on jungle vermin. Their women used to 
have a reputation for chastity. ; 

‘The Sinits, The Sansis (673) are especially a jungle tribe, have no fixed 

, residence, and are often found encamped in waste places where 

they capture and eat junzle vermin of allsorts. They are not a 

padeioulas arly criminal tribe in this district. 

Increase The total population of the district has increased by 39 per 

ipa cent, since 1891, and we have seen that nearly half of this increase 
is due to immigration, and half to natural increase. How the 
increase has been distributed over the various oceupations and 
castes can be judged from these figures :-— : 
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It will be seen that the unskilled labourers have increased 
more than any other section of the population ; but the agricul- 
turists are not far behind : the Sayads, who minister to the souls 
of the great majority of the population, the Sunars, who minister 
to their vanity, and the smiths and masons, who supply the most 
necessary instruments of agriculture have all kept pace with 
the general rate of increase ; the Machhis who prepare the food, 
and the Darzis, Dhobis and Mochis, who supply, clean and repair 
raiment, have lost a little ground ; the potter is naturally less 
needed in a world of canals than in one of Persian wheels, and 
the oil-presser is also being ousted, partly by the. improved oil- 
press, and partly by the European exporter. The weavers afford 
a rather sturtling proof of the power of Manchester. 


By jar the most important family in the district is the [e-dee_ 
. Tiwana family of Mitha-Tiwina on the edg: of the Thal. An The Tiwinns 
account of their early history has already been given in Sec- {™ii* 
tion B, anda full account will be found in Massy’s “ Punjab 
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Chiefs” Volume IT, pages 167-183 (1910 edition)*. The three 
Maliks who in the last generation did such good service for Goy- 
ernment and received the titleof Khan Bahadur, besides other re- 
wards, viz., Maliks Fateh Sher Khau, Sher Muhammad Kbiin and 
Sahib Khan, ©.8,1., have all died. . Malik Fateh Sher Khin left 
a minor son, Muhammad Sher Khan, who was till 1915 under the 
Court of Wards. He holds a perpetual jégtr in four villages 
(value Rs 5,604) bisides a life jégir of Rs. 4,089 for his father's 
mutiny services. He holds also a lease of State land at Islim- 
abad (in the Thal) close {ou Gunjiyal in addition to his ancestral 
land. | 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, left two minor 
sons, Dost Muhammad and Ghuldin Jilini, who were also till 1915 
under the Court of Wards. Malik Dost Muhammad holds a 
prepetual jdgf of the value of Rs $,856, a life jagit in consider- 
ation of his father’s Mutiny services of Res. 450, and a jdgir 
for the life of himself and his son of Rs. 750. The brothers own 
a large area of land in the K}iushdb Thal, and 1,500 acres of land 
near the Jhelum, part of which is irrigated from the Corbynwah 
Canal but is not very productive. They are calitkd to irrigate 
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their lands from this canal free of water-rates for their lifa-time, 


In addition to his lands in Khush4b. Malik Dost Muhammad 
Khan has squares on th: Lower Jhelum. Canal. M. Ghulam 


Jilani, who has recently been accepted for a direct commission 


in a Silladir Camel Corps, only has i one-third share in the family 
estates in Khushab Tahsfl. 

All these three young representatives of this famous family 
have yet to win their spurs. 

Malik Sahih K)in, Khan |: ahadur, C.8.1., after doing ex- 
cellent service in te Mutiny, obtained a grant of 8,700 acres. of 
waste land at Kalra in the Shahpur Tahsil and constructed a 
canal to irrigate it. ‘This has now become a most valuable estate. 
Malik Sahib Khan, who had earned a reputation for straightfor- 
ward, truthfulness and integrity, died in 1879, leaving one son 


A different and more-far-reaching account ix given In an Urdu history of M. Jnhin Khi 
of Jahinabad, poblished anonymouly iider the tlile @ Jahin Noma," a authee titha" ine 





tunately quotes no authori! bes) traces the descent of tle tribe from Adam, through Inm: this 


Partiarch ia supposed to have migrated to Sindh, and hiv eldost son, Hind, OU otis of 
the eldest, Parab, had 4% sons, Kisheu being his successor, The line is waned down to oa ae 
Met eat when Réjn Jamnid was succeeded by Tiwana; five geverations ta’er comes [dj 
Melo Das, who after being defeated by Feroz Shah, Kiog cf Delhi, fed to Shakareanj. where 
he, together with his adherents Sidla, Aborta's, Harrals, ‘Kaleras, Dhoddis, Bhattfs, ¢ hare, ke. 
was converted to Ielém by Hazrat Sheikh Farfd-ud-din. From Shakarganj Kéi Melo Dis went 
to Hot, Rai, Of Dera Isnail Khan, who gave him Darya Khan in jagir, OF his three rons, 
Join succeeded, and is the Progenitor of the existing Tiwinmas, Lakhu went east and becsine a 
Sikh, and Wiinu went to Sindh, Ove of Wann's tons went to Rawal indi, and there beeat the 
founder of the Gheba clan, Ruhdiri was the village first visited by the Tiwanas in chic istrict, 
and from thers they spread northward aud eastward to Dkhli Mohia and Mitha-Tiwios, 
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Malik Umar Haydt Khén, who was brought up under the Court 
of Wards and educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College in Lahore, 
where he gained a good colloquial knowledge of English. In 


1895 he was, on coming of age, put in charge of his splendid rn 
property, the income of which is well over a lakh of rupees per 7h 


annum, besides large accumulated and invested savings. Tn 
addition to his inherited estates—Kalra and Megha Kadhi in 
Shahpur, and some land in Khushtb—Malik Umar Hayat has 
purchased Sardirpur and Chak Umar, as well as other land in 
Shahpur and Bhera. He owns three inundation canals—the 
Pirdnwala, the Chahdrami, and the Sahib Khan Wala —which add 
ereatly to his wealth and prestige. He has also squares in the 
Lower Chendb and Lower Jhelum Colonies; in the latter he 
maintains a large stud-farm. He has long been an Honorary 
Magistrate and exercises Ist class powers; he was for a time 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board. He is an Honorary 
Captain in the XVIIIth King George's Own Tiwdna Lancers, and 
has seen active service in Somaliland (as Assistant Commandant of 
the 54th Camel Corps, 1903), Tibet (1904), ’rance (1914-15), and 
Mesopotamia (1916) ; on the first occasion he got the medal and 
clasp and was mentioned in despatches; in Tibet he got the 
m: . in France, where he served on the staff of the Cavalry 
Brigade, he was three times mentioned in despatches. He was 
tile a Companion of the Indian Empire for his military services 
in 1906, a Member of the Victorian Order in 1911, on aceount of 
his share in the Delhi Darbdr, where he was Deputy Herald, and 
a Knig¢ht-Commander of the Indian Empire in 1916 for his 
services with the Expeditionary Forces. He has served on the 
Legislative Councils of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and 
His Excellency the Governor-General, being nominated for the 
latter body a second time in 1913. In general, it may be claimed 
that the Malik’s recor of service is as varied and meritorious as 
that of any landowner in the province and, as he is stili m 
Mesopotamia, there is reason to hope that he may again add 
to his laurels, He enjoys a life jdgir of one-quarter of the 
reyenue of Megha (worth nearly Rs. 700) | 

Malik Fateh Khan, known as Motidnwala (“'The Man of 
Pearls *’), who died so bravely at Dalipgarh, left four sons besides 
Khan Bahidur Malik Fateh Sher Khan, Of these Maliks, Alam 
Sher Khin and Sulttin Khan have-no descendants living; Malik 
Sher Bahadur, who held the post of Munsiff, is now dead and 
two of his sons, the eldest of whom Malik Khan Mohammad of 
Sherpur lias aseat in Darbar, enjoys a perpctual jdgir of about 
Ks. 1,600. Malik Ahmad Kidnis alsodead; his son, M, Malik 
Khan, has a seat in Darbar and a perpetual jdgir of about Rs, 2,500. 





Thao Tiwannas 
of Hamokas, 
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In the other main branch of this family, viz., the descendants 
of Malik Ahmad Yar Khan, to which Malik Sher Muhammad 


| Khan and Sahib Khin belonged, were Maliks Jahan Khin and 


Fateh Khan, brothers of Malik Khan. Malik Jahan Khan 
served as Kdrdsdr under Dewén Siwan Mal, did good service in 
the Multén campaign and in the Mutiny, and received a Mutiny 
pension, His grandsons, Maliks Muhammad Haydt Khan and 
Sher Muhammad own, by purchase from Government, 511 acres 
of valuable land at Kot Muhammad Khan, south of Shah ur, 
and the former has a seat in Darbdr. Their father, Khan 
Bahidur Malik Muhammad Khan, did good service as Honorary 
Magistrate and Munsiff and Sub-Registrar for the Shahpur 
Tahsil. Malik Fateh Khan, the other brother of Malik Sahib 
Khin, did good service in the Mutiny, for which he received a 
grant of land, a life mudfi, and ultimately the title of Khan 
Bahidur. His son, Malik Muzaffar Khan, has a seat in Darbar 
and owns about a thousand acres of valuable land at Muzaffarabad, 
near Shahpur Civil Station, as well as 80 squares in the Lower 
Jhelum and 10 in the Lower Chenab Colony: he has a stud-farm 
in the former. He was at one time Jamadadr in the Guides 
Cavalry and promised to make a good officer, but resigned his 
commission to attend to his father’s property at home. He is 
Vice-Chairman of the District Hoard and Sub-Registrar for 
Shahpur Tahsil and is as much respected for his abilities as he is 
popular. | 

Several other members of this Mitha Tiwina family have 
attained to good positions in the woo age Police, the Tiwdnas 
being considered among the best of the Cavalry soldiers in the 
Native Army. Specially deserving of mention are Khan Sahib 
Ressaldar-Major Sikandar Khan, and the sons of Ghul4m 
Muhammad Khin,of whom Amir Khan became an Inspector 
of Police, Ahmad Khan a Subedar-Major, and Dost Muhammad 
Khan a Rissaldir, 

Another branch of the Tiwdna clan derives its origin from 
Hamoka on the right bank of the Jhelum, south of Khushab. An 
account of it will be found in Massy’s ‘‘ Punjab Chiefs,” Volume 
II, page 808. Malik Sultan Mahmid Khan did good service 
under Edwardes at the siege of Multan, and again made himself 
most useful during the Mutiny. He was for years Inspector of 
Police in Shahpur District and won universal commendation for 
the impartial and trustworthy manner in which he performed his 
duties. His only son Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan was prought up 
under the Court of Wards and is now a first grade Extia Judicial 
Assistant Cou.missioner. He was from 1908 to 1907 British Enyoy 
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in Kabul, and for his services there he was made NAwab Sahib in 
1907, and received from His Majesty the Amir the title of Izzet 
Nishan, He owns nearly 4,000 acres of land in Shahpur Tahsil, 


CHAP. I-C. 
Population. 
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urchased from Government from time to time, and irrigated jnitice— 


deci the Sultan Mahmiidwaila Canal, which is his own pro- 
perty, and the Meknanwaéla, in which he has purchased a sixth 
share: he has also purchased land elsewhere, and owns @ con- 
siderable aren in Hamoka. Besides this he has squares in the 
Lower Jhelum Colony where he keeps up a stud-farm. His son, 
Allah Bakhsh Khén, has recently been a pointed Extra Assis- 
‘ant Commissioner, and promises to follow in his father's 
footsteps. 

The Nawab Sahib’s firet cousin, the late Malik Ghuldim 
Muhammad Khin,was Sub-Registrar of Khushib Tahsfl for many 
years. 

The representative of another branch of the family, Malik 


Khan Muhammad Khan, is zaldar of the Hamoka circle, and 


during his minority his uncle, Sahib Khan, maintained the 


reputation of the family. 

An important branch of the Mandyél Tiwdnds belongs to 
Hadéli between Khushab and Mitha Tiwana. From the earliest 
times the members of this branch have distinguished themselves 
as good, law-abiding and loyal subjects of the British Empire 
and of these the most prominent was the late Sardir Bahadur 
Malik Jahan Khin, Rais of Jahinabad. He rendered excellent 
service in the Mutiny by raising at his own expense a troop of 
about a hundred horsemen, placing them at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and leading them with great ability an bravery. He 
fought in the actions at Jhelum, Ajnila and Kalpi as well as in 
several actions with General Napier in Central India, but was 
severely wounded while attacking six of the enemy single- 
handed at Ranade. When the crisis was over Malik Tahén 
Khan was given the title of Sardar Bahadur for his conspicuous 
services and was made a Risaldér-Major of the 18th Bengal 
Lancers and shortly afterwards was nominated as an Aide-ie- 
Camp to the Commander-in-Chief. He died in 1893. His eldest 
son Malik Muhammad Mubériz Khan joined the 9th Bengal 
Lancers (now known as 9th Hodson’s Horse) in 1885 and 
supplied his own troop, paying Rs. 15,000 as the subscription of 
his men from his own pocket. He retired as a Risaldar in 1891 
on an invalid pension, but he has always kept his troop at full 
strength by supplying all the recruits required and has also 
paid their subscriptions. He was highly thought of whilein 


- 


The Tiwiuns 
of Hamoka, 


The Tiwinas 
of Haddli. 
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the regiment, of which he is now an Honorary Captain. He 
resides at Jahdnabad near Shahpur, where he and his brother 
own a very fine property consisting of 3,000 acres free of land 
revenue for ever as well as 5,000 acres of reyenue-paying land 
in that estateand Allahabad, Vegow4l and other villavee in the 
immediate neighbourhood. all being irrigable from their pri- 
vate canal, the Jahin Khinwdla, The Malik has greatly 
added to the family property which is now four times what it 
was at the time of his father. Besides his lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shahpur, and his ancestral lands in Hadiili, he has 
nearly 700 acres in Jhang and other districts, He has a good 
stud of brood mares at Jahdnabad. 

The Malik now devotes most of his time to his estate and 
makes a very good landlord. He was granted the title of Nawiib 
in 1915 mainly on account of the leading part he took in fonnd- 
ing and endowing the O’Brien Islamia High School at Shahpur. 
He is the President, Vice-President or a member of almost all pub- 
lic Anjumans and is a trustee of the M. A-O. College at Alfearh. 
He is looked upon as one of the ‘rusted leaders of the Muham- 
madan community inthe Punjab and even outside it. He has, 
with Government permission, jointly with his brother under- 
taken the cost of maintaining his own Troop in the Hodson’s 
Horse, since the earliest period of the present war. He is an 
Honorary zaildér for his own territory and also a member of the 
District Board Shahpur. He was a member of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor's Legislative Council from 1910—1918, ~° 

‘His younger brother is Malik Muhammad Mumtaz Khan, 

anperial Cadet, and holds at present the rank of Captain, 

He is fighting in Flanders and has been mentioned in despatches 
by Field-Marshal Sir John French. Several other measbers 
of the family (some of whom have risen to the highest ranks in 
the Indian Army) are also fighting on the battlefields of - 
Flanders, Egypt and Mesopotamia. Sher Bah4dur Khan is a 
Risaldar-Major and Sardir Bahadur, and received the Royal 
Victorian Medal from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in 1905, 

The ‘Vaddhals of Hadli, another branch of the Tiwénas, 
also deserye mention. One of them, Malik Fateh Khan, Resale 
darin the 18th Beng4l Lancers, wasa good old soldier and 
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~wasallowed to purchase 505 acres of valuable canal Irrigated 


Siate land south of Shahpur. His three sons haye all risen to 
good itions in the Native Oavalry. The eldest Malik 
Ahmad Yar Khan was Risaldar-Major cf the 18th King George's 
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Own Tiwdina Lancers, and was nted ees ota rank as Tr 
Captain, the title of Sardaz Bahidur and the Royal Victorian — 
Medal. The second brother, Ghuldm Muhammad Khin, is *o@ston. 
also a Rissald4r-Major, and has the title of Sardar Bahadur, Leading 
as well as that of Khén Bahddur and the Royal Victorian Medal. ‘he tedass 
He was Aide-ie-Camp to General Nixon in Mesopotamia. The of Hadili, 
third brother, Muhammad Hayat Khan, is Iso a Risaldar-Major, 
and has the title of Bahadur. A more detailed account of the 
family will be found on pages 190-192 of Massy’s “Punjab 
Chiefs,”” Volume I. 
Closely related to the 'liwa4nas are a family of Nuns, with The win 
whom the Tiwdnas intermarry. An account of them will be me E 
found at page 195 of Massy’s ‘ Punjab Chiefs,” Volume It. Tt 
was till recently represented by two cousins, Khan Bahadur 
Malik Muhammad Hakim Khd4n and Malik Muhammad Hayat 
Khan, both of whom had a seat in Darbar. Malik Hakim 
‘Khén did good service in the Mutiny, when he was wounded, 
and afterwards as Tabsilddr, retirmg on pepe with a repu- 
tation for uprightness and honesty. He purchased from 
Government a fine estate at and near Kot Hékim Khan of 
9000 acres, and the property has been further en‘arged by the 
urchase of a considerable area from eer ert illages. 
It is all irrigable from the private canal owned jointly by hin 
and his cousin. He developed his estate most successfully,” 
showing himself an enlightened and considerate landlord, a 
good type of the gentleman of the old school, He was one 
of the last of the older generation and much respected in the 
district. He enjoyed a life mudft for his Mutiny services, but 
this was resumed at his death in 1911. His uncle, Malik Fateh 
Khén, Nin, didgood service at the siege of Multin under 
Edwardes, and received a pension. His son Malik Muhammad : 
Hay4t Khan was educated at the Aitchison College and passed 
the Entrance Examination of the Punjab University. He 
holds 3,500 acres of valuable land at Nurpur, west of Bhera, i 
irrigated by the private canal owned jointly by his cousin and 
himself. He is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, with an 
excellent record. 
re aa er Khan as six sons ie the rah ore Sher 
Muhammad Khan, is an Hono agistrate and Honorary 
saildir, a keen horse-breeder, tl an energetic la “his 
real brother, Malik Fateh Khan, is Inspector of Co-operative 
Credit Societies for the district: these two have inherited the 
lands of Kot Hakim Khin and Sher Muhammad Wala : the third 
and fourth sons, Ata Muhammad Khan, (who was fora time in the 








Q 
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Canal Department) and Sahib Khan, (who is an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner) are also real brothers and inherited the lands in 
Patehabad and Nabi Shah; while the remaining pair of real 
brothers, Sard4r Khiin (who is an Honorary Magistrate) and 
Sultdn Ali Kbin inherited Sardirpur near Chawa. 

_. An account of the early history of the Bfloch Chiefs of 
Sahfiwal has been given in section B, and a fuller account will he 


found in Massy’s “ Punjab Chiefs,” Volume II, page 134. Sard4r 


Langar Khan was succeeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Hayat 
Khan, and he again by his brother, Sardir Mubd4rak Khan, who 
died much embarrassed by debt. The present head of the family 
is Sardar Muhammad Chirdgh Khan,* who was fora time Darogha 
of Oanals under the Deputy Commissioner, and is-a zaildér, a 
nominated member of the District Board, President of the Muni- 
eipal Committee, and member of the local bench of Honorary 

lagistrates, in allof which capacities he has done good work. 
He and his brother Fate: Kh4n, and uncle Lashkar Khan, hold a 
perpetual sdgir in five villages of the value of Rs. 3.837, and the 
two former own a large area of land in Girot, Sahiw4l and other 
estates, The outstanding debts of Sard4r Mubirak Khan were 
paid off by means of a loan from the Kalra estate, but the family 
are bad managers, and have applied to be taken under the Court 
of Wards. 

_ Another family of Biloches held independent sway in 
Khushab until they were swallowed up by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, as described in section B. The head of the family is now 
Sardr Bahadur Khan, son of Sard4r Allahjawdya Khan, who holds 
a life mudfi of Rs. 81 and is a zaildér and one of the members of 
Jocal bench of Honorary Magistrates. He has great influence in 
Khush4b and its neighbourhood and is President of the Municipal 
Committee and a useful member of the District Board. His 
brother Sardér Fateh Khan was a Rissdldarin the 37th Cavalry, 
and the latter’s elder son holds a commission in the 53rd Camel 
Corps, while his younger son isa Ressalddr of the 87th Cavalry. 

Before the conquest of Mahiréja Ranjit Singh the Say 
family of Shahpur held practically independent svay over the 
town of Shahpur and a tract in its neighbourhood. The descend- 
ants of Fateh Shah hold in ancestrai shares a perpetual jdgir of 
Rs. 341 in Bunga Ichhral and own about half the area of the. 
Shahpur estate. The present head of the family is Sayad Najaf 
Shah, who isa zailddr anda member of the Notified Area of Shah- 
pur City and the District Board. 
wie bth Lanpars Ged Fras Pach = Sardir Abdar Rabmia Khdn isa Jamadirof 
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An account of the Diwan Sahni family of Bhera is given guasp yo 
in Massy’s * Punjab Jhiefs,” Volume II, page 197. Membersof © —— 
the family held good posts under the Sikhs and shared their defeat Pertlatlon. 
at Chillidnwdla. They own some 700 acres by inheritance, and Leading fami- 
have purchased 1,800 acres of valuable State lands near Bhera, t. pyegy 
The present head of the family is *Diwin Jawéhir Mal who fenily of 
is Hoxonury Magistrate and Sub-Registrar for the Bhera 
Tahsil. He did excellent service for years as manager of the 
Kalra Estate under the Court of Wards and was rewarded 
with a grant of land on the Chenab Canal. He has always been 
considered intelligent, trustworthy and useful and was made a 

iwan Bahddur in 1898. His brother, Diwin Lakhmi Das, is a 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner as was his cousin Diwan 
Kirpa Ram. 

Diwan Ganpat Rai, who is the representative of the elder - 

branch of the family, is an Honorary Magistrate ; his brother, 
Diwan Daulat Rai, has the title of Diwan Bahddur and has 
recently been elected a member of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor's Legislative Council, representing the municipalities 
of the Rawalpindi Division, in which he is one of the best known 
criminal lawyers. 

Sardir Gi4n Singh, son of Sard4r Attar Singh Lamba, of The Lambs 
Kila Attar Singh in the Gujrat District (“ Punjab Chiefs,” ™"Y- 
Volume IT, page 145) has no connection with this district except 
that he fads in. perpetual jégir the estate of Naushahra in 
the Salt Range, value iis, 5,082. 

It is characteristic of the Awdns, who are both democratic Awé= fami- 
and mutually jealous, that none of them should be generally 
recognised as socially outstanding. Perhaps the best known are 
(a) th e descendants of Malik Allahy4r Khan, of Uchhali, one of 
whom, Malik Karam Ilahi, isa very hard-working-zailddr ; (b) 
the descendants of Malik Mugarrab Khin, of Kufri, of whom 
Ahmad Khan is zailddr, Sajawal Khan is a retired Rissaldar of 
the 58th Camel Corps and a “ Bahadur” (Order of British 
India, 2nd class), and Buland Khan has recently been given the 
title of Khan Sahib for distinguished service in the matter of 
recruiting ; (c) the descendants of Malik Munda, of whom 
Muzaffar Khan is zatidér of Khabakki, and Sarfardz Khan, a 

ted tent-pegger, is zaildér of Jaba; (d) the Maliks of Kund, 
of whom Sultan Ahmad, zaildér, is the present representative ; 
and (e) Fateh Khan, of Kandan, near the boat-bridge, who per- ¥ 
formed usefully at the time of the Mutiny, and enjoys an indm, : 
*Died om 6th September 1915, 7 
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Apart from the holders of ‘squares,’ many of whom are 
members of distinguished families, there are a number of gentle- 
men of note from other districts, who have held land from Gov- 
ernment in this district for many years. Nawéb Ata Muhammad 
Khan, Khiqwani, of Dera Ismail Khan, formerly British Agent 
at KAbul, was granted 2,000 acres in proprietary right, and over 
8,000 acres on lease, at, or near, Nawdbpur. He associated his 
brother, Sardér Ghul4m Muhammad Khin, with himself, and 
their descendants have now succeeded to the estate, which consists 
of the villages of IslAmpur and Nawabpur, anda half share in 
the Mekniinwala Canal. The Sarddr’s descendants have purchased 
their share of the leased area, but the Nawdb’s descendants aro 
still lessees. The son of Sardir Tara Singh, of Rawalpindi, who 
accompanied Sir Douglas Forsyth's Mission to Yarkand, owns 
about 1,000 acres of irrigated land at Tarasinghwala, near Bhera. 
Khan Abdur Rahman Khin and Muhammad Nawdiz Khan, Isa 
Khels of the Miinwiéli District, have purchased a valuable pro- 

rty of 4,475 acres at gue in the Shahpur Tahsil, inclgnee 
by their private canal, Honorary-Captain Risdldir-Major 
Muhammad Amin Khan, son of Sardar Bahadur Risdildir Muha n- 
mad Salim Khan, of Peshawar, holds grants of good land south 
of Shahpur, at Salimabadand Aminabad, for meritorious military 
services. A family of Shahzidas, grandsons of Shah Shuja 
of Kabul, hold on lease a grant of 1,200 acres of irrigated land 
at Shahzidpur near spies ee Similar grants are owned by the 
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descendants of Subedir-Major Pir Shah, Risdildir Hari Singh 


i 


and Risdildér Sher Singh. 

The rule of primogeniture has been declared by notification 
under Act IV of 1900 to exist in respect of the jégirs of (1) 
Sardiérs Muhammad Charagh Khén, Fateh Khan, and Lashkar 
Khan, Baloches of Sihiwal; (2) Malik Khan Muhammad Khan, 
son of Malik Sher Bahidur Khan, Tiwana, of Sherpur ; and (3) 
Malik Dost Muhammad Khan, Tiwdna, of Mitha Tiwéna 
The younger brother of Malik Khan Muhammad Khan has also 
signified his acceptance of the rule, but a formal notification has 
not yet been published. Malik Malik Khain of Mitha Tiwdna 
has refused to accept the rule for his family, but the eldest son is 

iven a double share. The Lamba family, who hold the jégir of 
Naushehra ,also refuse to recognize the rule, Malik Muhammad 
Sher, Tiwdna, has, apparently, not yet expressed any opinion as 
to his wishes... | 

As regards the main religions, the statistics are unusually 
clear in this district. There can be nodoubt as to whether a 
man is & Musalmén or not, for if so, he will be circumcised, will 
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repeat the Kalima, worship in a mosque, and pray towards Makka. wap. 1-c. 


There is more doubt as to whether a man has rightly classed 
himself as a Sikh, and the Sikhs in this district, who number 


Population. — 


33,456, may be included for purposes of general comparison B#lgiom. 


among the Hindtis. The number of persons who have been 
included in the Hindu total, because not distinctly non-Hincts, 
is only 4,838, or less than one per cent. of the total population. 
Of these 119 are Kesdharis and Sehjdhdris who are probably more 
nearly Sikh than Hindu, and the remainder are impure castes— 
Lalbegi (1,689), Bala Shahi (2,755), and Sansi (275). 


Mr. Wilson anticipated that these low castes would be rapidly 
converted to Islam, owing to the social disabilities under which 
they laboured. This has come to pass ; at last settlement there 
were 4,523 members of the Ohuhra, Lalbegi, Bala Shahi, and 
Siinsi religions; the Chihras are now recorded as either Lial- 
begi or Bala Shahi and, although the total number has increased, 
it must be borne in mind that most of the existing number 
have come to this district since 1901. These immigrants are being 
converted with considerable rapidity to Presbyterianism. 

The proportion per cent. of total population returned as belong- 
ing to ihe abt religtons at successive censuses is as follows :— : 









PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 
RETCENED Ag 





Census of 

| Hinds, Sikh. 
1855 =| i732 | 
ise on ce eo: | 106 oo 
1881 rt ~ «| 140 Vl 
1891 os isd | 20 
1901 =| Leo 24 
1911 a ae «| 106 | #9 


The apparent gain to Sikhism at the expense of Hinduism 
is of course partly due to the incursion at colonists from the 
Central Punjab, but is also to a great extent a mere matter of 
classification, the distinction betwe 
somewhat fine. 





en the two religions being 


Musalmins, 


The Shiahs, 
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The distribution by talsils is now as follows :— 
| Hindus. Sibha. Afusalmdns. Chriatiana, 
Bhera fae ES a3 85°] S 
Shahpur wo LPS 4°7 83-7 ‘ 
Khushéb ae ae 36 88°8 ‘ 


Sargodha oe ARS oe 129 5-6 

n Bhera, Shahpur and Khushab the percentage of Musal- 
mans is in each case about 1 higher than it was at settlement, 
so the decrease in the figures for the district as a whole is 
entirely due to the advent of Sikh colonists. The increase in the 
number of Christians is also most marked in the Colony area; 
it may be remarked that whilst the “ others” of 1868 would 
now be classed as Hindus, the “ others” of 1911 are practicaliy 

Of the whole population of the district 83 per cent. are 
Musalméns, and it may be said that except the money-lending 
and trading classes (Khatri, Arora, Sundr) and the Brahmans, 
the whole indigenous population profess Islam. Of the Musal- 
mans again 96 per cent, call themselyes Sunnis, but probably 
the great mass of them donot know the difference between 
Sunni and Shiah. All Musalmén males are circumcised, repeat 
the Kalima, pray in mosques accurding to Muhammadan 
formula with their faces towards Makka, marry by nitéh and 
bury their dead, and all look upon Makka and Madina as holy 
places of pilgrimage, though very few in this district have 
actually seen them. The great mass of the agricultural and 
menial classes, except in the Salt Range, are yery lax in their 
observances, seldom go through the form of saying prayers, 
and are ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion they 

ess. The Awans as a rule are much stricter than their 
neighbours, especially in keeping the fast of Ramzdn and in say- 
ing their prayers at the five prescribed times, viz., namdzvela, 
peéeshi, digar, namdsha and khuftén, 

I'he Shiahs have increased in numbers from 9,580 in 1891 to 
20,109 in 1911, but still form only 34 per cent. of the Musal- 
mins in this district. They are chiefly found in the neighbour- 
hood of Shahpur, Sahiwal, and Girot. They are mostly Sayads, 
Kureshis and Biloch. Their tenets are those doacetbiod in Sec- 
tion 283 of Mr. Lbbetson’s Census Report, and the chief differ- 
ence between them and the Sunnis seems to be that they con- 
sider Karbala a sacred place as well as Makka and Madina, add 
to the Aalima a clause “ Alt Wali Ullah” (Ali is the Vicegerent 
of God), keep their hands at their sides during prayer instead of 
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crossing them in front like the Sunnis, say ‘God is great” five 
times instead of four ata funeral, aud carry out the tdéztas with 
lamentation during the first ten days of the Muharram. 

There are 905 Ahmadis, who are followers of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Kadiin: the Mirza, who died in 1908, claimed to be 
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both the Mahdi and the Messiah promised to Muhammadans and ~ 


Christians, as well as an Avatér of the Hindu deity. The appeal 
of this religion appears to be, at least partly, therapeutic. 

The sect which is variously known as Wahabi, Mawéahid, 
_ Muhammadi, or Ahl-i-Hadis numbers 261 adherents, and is a 
reforming sect whose attitude is what in England would be called 
Evangelical. 

The total number of persons classed as Hindisis 72,695 or 
10} per cent. of the total population, but of these 4,71" helong 
to aboriginal or low caste religions not properly Hindds, and 
the number of true Hindts, including Kesdhiri and Sahjdhdri 
Hindts is 67,976, or 10 percent. of the total population. Of 
these 31,026 are Aroras, 14,583 are Khatris, 1,555 .B tia Khatris, 
6,181 Brahmans, 288 Jogis, 4,532 Chiihras, 3,421 Sunirs, 2,428 
Bazigars, and 1,529 Ohamérs. That is to say, the Hinds of the 
district are practically all either traders, or addicted to religious 
or menial service. 

The principal sects as recorded at the last census are— 


See. Number of persone. Percentage of 

7 total Hindiis, 
Sanitan Dharm ... 63,790 94 
Arya oof 2205 5 
Ramdasia iF 1,962 2 


- Under the head of Sandtan Dharm are included every kind 
of approximately orthodox Hindu, except those who profess to 
belong to some separate sect. No distinction was made in fhe 
case of Vishn Updsaks, Shiv Upsisaks, and Devi Updsaks, who 
numbered 23,418, 3,043, and 1,157 respectively in 1891; and 
it would also seem that practically all the Nanak Panthi Hindis, 
who numbered 12,539 in 1891, are now returmed as Sandtan 
Dharmists or Sahjdhdri Sikhs. Some idea of the vagueness with 
which the Hindtis are classified may be formed by considering 
that at last settlement only 568 persons claimed to belong to 
the Sandtan Dharm sect. It is manifestly unprofitable to 
attempt to define a term capable of such elastic Rie 
The only possible meaning of the term as now used is “any 
person professedly Hindu, who is not subsumed under some 
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3 ana Vishno Devi in Kashmir. It is said that the Emperor 
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distinct sect.” The main distinctions between the principal 

rouns were thus described by Mr. Wilson, but it must b borne 
in mind that compere “few Hindds in this district adhere 
rigidly to the worstlp of one God :-— 

The Vaishnaus, Vishnos, Vishn Up&saks, or worshippers of Vishn take 
their name from the god Vishno, the preserver of the universe, who is of all 
the gods of the Hindu Pantheon by far the most worshipped in this district, 
whether in his own name, or in that of one of his incarnations. His wor- 
shippers may be considered as the orthodox Hindds of this part of the country 
and prabably most of those who returned themselves as of no sect of all are 
really worshippers of Vishnu. The holy places of the Vaishnaus are those 
of the great body of Hindis throughost India, ¢., Jagannath, Dwérkanath, 
Biindriban, Mathra, Gaya, the Ganges, Hardwar, Ramoshar, Pryig and 
Kishi. Their sacred es are the four Vedas, the Vishn Purin, the émnh- - 
yan, Mahébhirat, Bhaéewat Gita. The Vaishnans worship in temples the 
stone image of Vishnu ‘in human shape (many of them also worshippin; 
images of Shiv and Thékur), and the strict among them eat only food cook 
by themeelves, abstain from eating flesh, omons and garlic or drinking spirite, 
and revere the Brahman and the cow, but many Vaishnava in this district 
are by no means strict in euch matters. They wear the sacred thread (yamyu) 
and sealp-lock (4od«), marry by the form of walking round the sacred fire 
and burn their dead, throwing the ashes into 4 river, and sending a small 
nortion of them ta be thrown into the Ganges. The Vaishnaus are chiefly 
Arorés, Khatris and Brahmans, and wre mostly found in the Shahpur and 


Khushab Tahsils. The sect ia said to be decreasing in numbers and im- 


portance. 
The Shiv Updsake (3,043, found i all three taheils) are the worshippers 
of the god Shiv, eee also called Shivi or Shiy Panthi. They are chiefly 
Khatris and Brahmans, and worship the god Shiv under the form of a stone 
‘Har or fang in the pillar-like temple built for it, called shirdla, b offering 
water, flowers and leaves, ringing bells and singing hymns. — They cia 
rosaries (mala) of the fruit called rudrdak. ‘They eat flesh and drink spirits. 
oran and Uttam Purdn, and their most 


Their sacred books are the Shiv Pura ) 1c 
encred place is Bendras (Kisi). Worshippers of Shiv are said to obtain 
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” ealvation and freedom from the effects of their sins by dying thera on the 
ocks. 


banks of the holy Ganges which is said to flow from Shiv’a matted | 


The Devi Upésake (1,157, chietly in the Shahpur and Khushéb Tahails), 
or worshippers af the goddesa Devi, are chiefly Sunars, Khatris, Jogis, 


Sanyésis, &. ‘Their sacred books are the Devi Purén, a part of the Markanda. 


Purin, Chandi P4th and the Furin Sahasarndm, and their places of pilgrim- 
ze Jowslamukhi in Kangra, the Bindhya Hills, Kali Devi, near é ne a ta 

Akbar endeavoured 
Devi at Jowiil: nee vibra 


to extinguish the ever-burning fire of amukhi, but finding his 
efforts unavailing, tock off his aloes and begged the goddess’ pardon. The 
worshippers of Devi are divided into two sects :—(1) the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine, and (2) the Kali worshippers who do not. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Gaur Brahmans, and pay special 
attention to sacrifices by fire (hom), keep fastevery fortnight and ou the 
Monday break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night and 


| 
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lighting a flame worship Devi. They especially keep a fast (4a4tame) half- 
ly in Asanj and Chait, at the Asanj faston the day of the new moon 


‘after the completion of the annual commemoration of the dead (ardddA), 
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th day cut it and light a sacrificial fire (40m), breaking their fast next 7 oy 


re sow barley, water itand keep a lamp lighted by it, and then on the 
elg | 
day. This annual fast is calle] the wawrdfara, and this and the other half- 


early fasts are the special days of pilgrimage, when the worshippers gather 
qe the holy places, shee haan aii Sg ta offerings. he onst BF said 
to be on the decrease. : 

The Sanydsis (22, found chiefly in Bhera Tahsil) also espe- 
cially worship Shiv. ‘They are a sect of devotees recruited from 
Khatris, Brahmans, &c. They do not marry, but few of them 
abstain from flesh and spirits. They do not wear the sacred thread 
or sealp-lock, some wearing the hair long and some shaving the 
head entirely. They do not burn their dead but bury them oe 
throw them into a river that. they may be of use to living crea- 
tures, They gather in great numbers at the kumbh melas held 
every eleven years on the banks of the sacred: rivers They 
are said to have greatly multiplied in the time of Shankar Achdra) 
who re-established the old religion, but in this district at least are 
rapidly decreasing. | 

The Jogis (60, chiefly in Bhera ‘lahsil) are another body of 
religious devotees who especially worship Shiv, Bhairo, and Devi. 
The Jozis of this neighbourhood derive their origin from Gura 
Gorakhnath, said to have lived 1,800 years ago, whose chief 
monastery is now at Tilla, in the Jhelum District, an important 


* offshoot being perched on the top of the isolated Kirana hill in this 


district, which is said to have been carried there from the Tilla 
hill by one of Gorakhnath’s disciples. The Jogis do not marry, 


but are recruited from Khatris, Aroras and Brahmans, one 


common mode being that a childless man promises that if the 
Jogi can procure him male children he will give him one as @ 
disciple. They do not abstain from flesh and spirits, do not wear 


the sacred thread and sealp-lock, but wear ropes of black wool, 
and many of them (hence called kanphdle) wear in their ears 


B 


The Sanyisis, 


The Jogis, 
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large rings of coarse glass or wood ; those who do not, are called 
Augar. They bury their dead in a sitting position. Their 
“sacred books are the Veds, the Bhagawad Gita, &ec. The. sect is 
said to be decreasing. The monastery of Koh Kirdna received 
large grants of Jand reyenue from the Sikhs in this district, 
part of which were confirmed in perpetuity by the British Gov- 
ernment. 
The Bairdégis (29), whose name implies that they have The Hairigis. 
given up the cares and pleasures of the world, are a seot of 
: KE 





The Udiais. 


The Aryans, 
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deyotees who do not marry but are reeruited from all Hindu 
castes. In this district, they usually belong to one of two 
orders, the Ramanandi and the Nimanandi. Both’ orders burn 
their dead, abstain from flesh and spirits, and altogether follow 
the orthodox Hindu religion more closely than the Jogis. The 
Raémanandis worship Ramchandr, are followers of Ramanand, 
study the Ramayan, consider Ajodhya and Ramuath as sacred 
places of pilgrimage, while the Nimanandis worship Krishn, 
Radha, and Baldeo, are followers of Nimanand, study the hooks 
about Krishn, and look upon Mathra, Bindriban, and Dwarka-_ 
n4th as sacred places. They are said to go on pilgrimage ‘to 
Dwarkindth, and there have the impression of the metal foot- 
marks of Krishn stamped red-hot on their arms as a means of 
securing salvation from their sins. Both sects hold a great feast 
on the death of a fellow-devotee and also on the Riimnaumi ‘at 
the end of Chait, the incarnation day of Ramchandr, and on the 
eighth of Bhadon, the incarnation day of Krishn. j 


The Udasts (21) follow the precepts of Baba Siri Chand, 
son of Guru Nanak; they wear salmon-coloured clothes, and 
burn their dead. 

The Aryas (2,205) are found mainly in the large towns, 
where they have established small societies. The founder of 
the sect was Dayénand Surasti, of Guzar4t, who endeavoured to 
restore the Nae simplicity of the Hindu religion and to 
strip it of the superstitious beliefs and ceremonies with which 
it has become encrusted. ‘Ihe sect comprises all castes of Hindis, — 
but is chiefly composed of educated men, many of whom have. 
some knowledge of English and Sanskrit. ‘They acknowledge the 
authvrity of no sacred book, except the Veds, and especially 
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_deny the authority of Purins; they hold that no reverence should 


se shown to Brahmans and that there are no sacred places of 
vilgrimage, and forbid idol-worship and offerings to th+ dead, 
holding that there isone true God who is spirit and should be — 
worshipped in spirit only. Their importance is much greater 
than their mere numbers would give, for they are mostly ~ 
educated men, many of them in good positions, and asa rule. 






- somewhat ageressive in their endeavours to convert their 


fellows. In the towns they are establishing mecting-houses and 
schools of their own which have a considerable effect in keeping: 
them together as a body and spreading their tenets. | 

They have established a High School at Bhera, which is 
apparently about on a level wit! the Goyernment School in the 
matter of popularity. | 
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The Rémddsi (1,062 in all three tahsfls) are a sect of 
Nanakpanthis, closely eonnected with the Dhirmalais, Dhirmal 
and Ram Das haying belonged to the same family. The large 
village of Chak Ramdas belongs to Khatris of this family, who 
‘are revered as Bhais by a large following, chiefly of Kk. hatris 
and Aroras. ‘heir tenets, &c., are the same as those of the 
Nénakpanthis. 

Among the minor ‘variants of Hinduism which were noticed 
by Mr. Wilson and have now probably been included under 
the Sandtam Dharm may be mentioned the Dhirmalis (mostly 
Aroras, who follow one Dhirmal, a fakir of tle days of Guru 
Hargobind}, the Gosdins, the Sewa Panthis (mostly Aroras of 
Shahpur Tahsil, who follow Sewa Ram, a disciple of Kanhaiya 
Lal, one of the personal followers of Guru Teg Bahidur ; they 
are usually rope-makers by occupation, and specially devote 
themselves to attendance on travellers’, the Laljis (a sort of 
Bairizi, whose head-quarters are at Dhiinpur, in Gurdaspur 
District), the Mila Santis (who follow a Gaur Brahman of 
Suliman, in Chiniot Tahsil, repnee to have spent 12 years 
oe a hole he had dug), the Dadipanthis (who 
follow a disciple of Ramanand, and are closely allied to the 
Réimanandi Bairdgis', and the Jinda Kaliyén-ke-Sewak ; these 
last follow Jinda,a fikér, and Kaliyén, a Brahmen, who were 
ereat friends, living at Masan, in the Jhang District, and are said 
fo have been honoured by Guru Gobind Singh. They make a 


ilgrimage to the tombs of Jinda «and Kaliyiin at Masan at. 


asahra time, 

Of greater local interest are the Didl Bhawdnpanthis who 
area sect of Vaishnav Hindus, followers of Dial Bhawan a 
cloth-seller of Girot in the Kliushab ‘Tahsil, whose attention 
was turned to religion by an example of scond sight ‘i#idm) 
bya Pathani with whom he was staying. The head-quarters 
of ‘he sect are at the Ramsar tank at Girot where a great 


festival takes place on Baisikhi every year. His followers 


are chiefly Aroras and Khatris of Shahpur and the_surround- 
ing districts, and their tencts, ete, are those of Vaishnay 
Hindiis, They are initiated at the Ramsar tank where they 
are taught special prayers and have their heads shaved. Some 
wear the sacred thread, others do not. 

There are 20% Kabirpanthis im the district who reverence 
Kabir, one of the disciples of Rdmanan? Bairigi; the main 
feature of Kabir’s teaching appears to have been his insistence 
on the unity of the Divine, whether He be called Ram or 


* 
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Allah: the best-known fact of his career is his wpbringing by 
weavers, and his adherents are mostly members of that caste, 
The Shamsis, who number 205, are believers in Shah Shams 
Tabrez, of Multan, and his living repr:sentative, tke Aga Khan, 
of Bombay. They are mosily Sunsrs, and are said to rely on 
their patron saint for assistance in the gentle art of mixing alloy 
with the precious metals insuch a way as to escape detection. 


The only other Hindu ects found in this ‘district are the 
QOds (88 , who reverence Baksh Gawa and Ghazi Mian (two of 
the Panjpiria Saints), and observe ordinary Hindu customs, and 
the reformed sects of the Brahmo Samaj (73:, Dey Dharm (7) 
and Ridha Swimi (1+). The Brahmos have a Samaj at Bhera; 
they are mono'heists, who insist on the importance of personal 
tighteotisness as opposed to liturgical and social orthodoxy. The 
Dev Samaj was originally similar in intention, but has come 
to regard its founder, Pandit Saty4nand Agnihotri, as an em- 
bodiment of the deity. The Radha Swami sect has cyolved 
from professedly scientific data an esoteric philosophy not un- 
like that of orthodox Hindtism. 

The total number of Sikhs is 35,456 and these inelude 
16,027 Aroras, 7,005 Jats, 3,9:6 Khatris, 1,144 Mazhbis, 1,042 
Khalsa Sikhs, 599 Rajpits, 501 Bhatias, and miscellaneous 
members of artizan, menial,and priestly castes ; less than a t) ird 
of the total rumber are engaged in agriculture. The distribu- 
tion by sects is as follows :— 
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Kesthéri, | Sabjahi, San‘tam Dharm, 
2 tee ge Be ee ee esti 

— Hasdri if 1,825 ns 

Nanakpanthi 136 512 a9 
Sa rwarks 225 13 
Unspecified 20,879 9.729 
Others 121 6 

Total ... 23,174 10,200 2 9g 








The Haztiri is not so much a sect as an order, and consists 
of followers of Guru Gobind Singh who have visited the place 
of the Guru's demise —Hazir Sihib in Hyderabad, Decean—and 
been initiated there. They are supposed to wear only yellow or 
blue garments, and often refuse to eat food cooked by others. 


“ 
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The Sarwariis are followers of Sakhi Sarwar, and are dis- 
tinguished by their insistence on ‘halél’ instead of jhatka as a 
means of slauchtering animals, and their observance ot Thur.day 
for giving of alms. — 

Of the Hindtis only 49, and of the Sikhs 660, have returned 
themselves as belonging to ths Nanakpanthi sect, 1.¢., as follow- 
ers of Baba Nanak, the first Sikh Guru. (With these may be 
taken the 119 returned as Hindu Sikhs.) There is no clear dis- 
tinction between these two classes, nor indeed is the distinction 
between Nanakpanthis and orthodox Hindus on the one hand 
or Sahjdhéri Sikhs on the other, at all clear. The fact is that 
the Aroras and Khatris of this neighbourhood are as a rule very 
lax in their religious ceremonies and doctrines and have been 
very much influenced by the liberal teachings of Guru Nanak 
and his followers. Those who are most under the influence of 
the Brahmans and most particular about carrying out the cere- 
monial observances of the Purdns, call themselves Vaishnau 
Hindtis. Those who have been most influenced by the teaching 
of the Sikh Gurtis and of their sacred book the Granth, and 
especially those who have adopted the Sikh religion as taught 
by Guru Gobind Singh, call themselves pure Sikhs, Other again 
while they revere the Granth yet revere Brahmans also, 
worship idals now and then, do not abstain from tobaeoo and 
shave their heads. Some of these call themselves Nanakpanthi 
Sikhs and others Ndénakpanthi Hindus, so that there is no 
‘clear line of distinction between them. Thus Nanakpanthi in 
this district means little more than a Jax Hindu. 

It is interesting to note that in 1891 there were no less 
than 12,539 Hindds and 9,016* Sikhs returned as Nanakpanthis 
as well as 405 Hindu Sikhs. It is clear that even those who 
followed most of the teaching of Guru Gobind Singh were content 
at that time to ascribe their main allegiance to the first Guru. 
Now that the distinction between the various degrees of Sikhism 
has come to haye some political amd ecclesiastical importance, 
a large number of the Sikhs have definitely ranged themselves 
on the side of the sect furthest removed from Hinddism. 

The Lal Begis (1,659) and Béla Shahis (2,755) are pro- 
bably all Chihra by caste. They together make up 7 per cent. 
of the Chihra caste. The great mass of the Chihras in this 
listrict belong to the Musalman religion, are called Musallis, and 
do not eat animals that have died a natural death. These Musal- 
mén Chiihras are treated as trae Musalmans by the peasant popu- 

7 *j, #92 por cant, of the total number of Sikhs, 
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cHAP.I-c. lation who do not refuse to eat food or drink water from their 
Population, hands. Buta considerable number (4,962) of the caste have not 
sh been circumcised, and do eat carrion. They are still called 
Religion °; Chihra, and have their own primitive religion, which consists in 
Jangal tribes. making simple offerings at a small shrine over which is set a 
flac consisting of a rag ona pole. They consider Lal Beg and 
Bala Shih as Gurds and do them honour, many of them deserib- 
ing themselves as belonging to their sects. lal Beg is said to 
7 have lived in the Gujrénwala District. Béla Shah or Balmik | 
‘appears to be eith r the !‘rahman author of the Ramayana, or 
a sweeper who was converted from the practice of highway 
robbery to preaching religion among his caste-fellows or possibly 
a confusion of these two personalities. It will be seen in a later 
paragraph that many Chiihras have embraced Christianity. 
=i The Sansis by tribe are 673 in number, and the Sinsis by 
religion are 275; apparently 367 Sansis have returned themselves 
as Shafis from an idea that [mim Shafi authorised the eating of 
animals considered unclean by the orthodox Musalmins. “They 
haye a primitive religion of their own, not unlike that of the 
k Chithra, but their ideas have been largely affected by the pre- 
valence of Islim. 
Fvery village has its mosque distinguished by its three 
L oe om pinnacles, sometimes a mere facheha building little better than 
the mud-built huts of the peasants, but generally more preten- 
: tious with at least some carved wood o1 its front, a slightly e 
raised platform covered with the sweet-sc-nted kAavi grass, 
an arrangement for heating water for the ablution lefore 
prayers and a wall round the sacred enclosure. In villages of 
older standing. the mosque is often a masonry building with | 
| dome and minarets ornamented with painted seroll-work and ‘ 
t some verses Of the Kurdn. The most imposing mosque in the : 
district is that at lhera, said to haye been built by Sher Shah, 
| King of Delhi, in A. H. 947. In those villages in which several 
“4 Hinds or Sikhs have settled there may often be seen a small 
thikurddwara, shiedla, or dharmsdla, but it is only in the large 
towns that these buildings are of any size or importance, 

The Musalmén peasantry generally are by no means bigoted or 
very particular about the forms of their religion. During an out- 
break of cholera it was noticed that many men went to prayers 
in the mosques, who had hardly ever been inside one before and 
who did noe Eaow the proper genuflexions to make. A man who 
is attentive to the prescribed religious ceremonies is known as a 
namézi—a pious man. ‘Ihe number of the pious is however 
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increasing, and the Awiins in particular pay great attention to the aa 
prescribed religious services and keep the Raman fast strictly. Population. 
Bach mosque has its Imim or Ulma, who keeps it in order, Mosques, 

teaches the village boys to repeat the Kurdn by rote and con- ie em at 
ducts the service at marriages and funerals. Few of them 
“have much learninz, or much influence over the people Greater 
reverence is shown to holy men or saints (fakirs and pirs) anil 
to their tombs (4hdngd4), waich are frequently to be seen sur- 
rounded by trees and brushwood, as no one dares to cut down a 
tree or even to carry away the fallen wood from a fakir's grave ; 
and ploughs and other articles are sometimes left at such a grave 
for safety, the owner feeling certain that no one would dare 
to steal in the neighbourhood of a_ fakir's tomb These tombs 
are sometimes mere eirthen graves, but more often a pile of 
stones or bricks has been erected, with a wall to enclose the grave. 
When a villager desires anything strongly he makes a vow 
(mannat) to present something at the tomb of some fakir, one 
of the most common offen ogs being a rag (bérak) tied to a twi 
of some tree above the tomb. If the prayer was for a chil 
and has been answered, the bappy mother hangs up a toy cradle 
(paghira); if a cow has ealved, some milk is presented at 
fee shrine - if a stolen hullock has been recovered, the vow i5 

id by hanging up 4 halter. One khdngéh at Ishar is famous: 
as a place for getting toothache cured. The sufferer comes anc 
throws kauri shells down at the grave, and his pain at once 
ceases and does not return for 4s many years &s he has. presented 
kauris. Mr, Wilson once saw a boy come and scat himself formally 
at a shrine near which he was encamped and on enquiry found | 
that he had come there to be saved from a periodical fit of ague 
which was due. He gave him some quinine, and the saint did not rs 
fail his worshipper that day. At the highest point of the road ’ 
from the Salt Range villages to Shahpur, above Kathwai, is 4 
shrine (not a tomb) devoted to Gorra, the ancestor of all the 
Awans of these parts. It is usual for an Awé4n as he. passes . 
this place on his way down into the plains to promise that if 
his journey is successful he will pat up a stone to the g nius of 
the place on his return. The trees around are full of such 
stones, and as it is not the custom for the unsuccessful to knock 
down any of the stones, the number of the offerings continues 
to increase and to prove the efficacy of such vows. It is nof 
only dead saints who can confer favours aud perform miracles 
by their holy powers. ‘The Sayads ig Sayaddn near Girot 
have the power of curing the bite of a | dog. <A holy man 
at Shahwdla _near Uttera is known as vatta bhann (stone- 
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fHAP. EC. breaker) because he can crush stones in his hand ; he ean 
Population also fell trees by a wave of his hand When a saint has by 
“aes, tem. 2USterity or miraculous power gained a reputation of this sort, 
sleeint it. often descends not only to his tomb but to his sons and 
shrines, grandsons, who are revered as .midns or pirs though their 
own character may .be far from saintly. Some of these pirs 
have a large following who deem it meritorious to make them 
. presents and show them honour, and look upon them in much the 
: same way as the orthodox Hindu looks upon his family 
Brahman. It is usual for the pir to make tours among his 
followers (murids), receive their obeisance, enjoy their hospitality — 
and collect their offerings. Sayads and Kureshis enjoy a 
similar reputation owing to their descent ; and among the Sikhs, 
sumilar offerings are made to Bedfs and Bhiis who come round 
periodically to collect them. Among the most revered irs in 
ay the district are (1) Pir Satér Shah, Qureshi, of Pail in the Salt 
: Range, a most worthy old man, who remembers conversing with 
Ranjit Singh, and is at least 120 years old: he is still able to pay 
or receive a visit without embarrassment, and to take his part in” 
the conversation; his only son is over 60, and his only grandson 
is Just over 1 year old! The son has long since established his 
claim to wear worthily the mantle of his father; (2) the represen- 
tative of the pérs at the shrine of Khwaja Shams-ud-din at Sid] | 
Sharif, south of Sihiwal, a branch of the famous shrine at Taunsa sa 
Sharif in the Dera Ghézi Khan ; (3) Pir Badshah of Bhera who — 
has a large following among the Awans of the Salt Range; (4) ] 
the Pirs of Shah Ajmal near Girot, who are much Respected by the 
Shiah Biloches of JamAli, including a number of Military oer 
Faire and When a dead saint, Musalmiin Or Hindu, has attained 
Pilgrimages. en fficient fame, it becomes usual for his worshippers to make aq a 
pilgrimage to his tomb and present some offering there. Often °° 
a particular day is fixed as the most ropitious day on which to 
make the pilgrimage, and on that ay a crowd gathers from far 
and near, both Hindu and Musalindn, booths are erected and al 
sort of “Holy Fair” carried on, religion being combined with 
amusement, There are numerous Gaal therings of this des- 7 
cription at shrines in different parts of the district, but the most | 
important are those given in the following statement :-— 











Locality where shrine is 


. : Late and duration of fair | Approsi on f 
situated oF fair held. Name of shrine, “s wgittrtng. Hier 
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Kirina | ik of ign Kirin _«:: | 16th.to 17th Phigan .-... | 16000 | 
Shahpur se + | Shah Shams and Shi 23m, 24th and 26th of Chet 12,000 7 : 
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Locality whero shrine ie ' 
situated or fair held, Name of shrine, 
Girot ... a | Dil Bhdwan | 30th Chet and Jet Baiegkh| 8,000 
Khushéb fe4 Hits Dewiin ana 20th Chet eat ond 6,000 
Shokh adjoins Bhera) ...| Soltdn Thrihfm .. | Two last Sundays In Chet} . 6,000 
hpar (adjoin ) : ae two Pears tll Blige 


"Hasire (oa the bank of the 'Sh&h Shibamdi ,., | Ist Sunday in Baiskkh ..,| 5,000 


Tortipor (6 miles south of | Pfr Ahdam Sultdn .,, | 13th, 14th, 15th of Siwan ,,, 6,000 
Bhera ). 





Girot ... no «~ | Mohammad Jamdii,.. | 20th Ramin ... a 4,000 
Bil Sharif (south of Bah{wil) tne Shamed: | 24th Safar... os 3,000 
ni, 
Sihang (10 miles south of S4hi- | Panj Pir wo. [Ist Migh w | 8000 
Pig sobs (6 milos south of Sébf-| Pir Sabs a. | 2ad Friday of Chet 2,000 
Nahi Shéh (6 miles south-west | Siéh Shahfbal ., | From 15th to 20th Hdr | 3,000 
of hers). | 
Bhers ss - w. | Pfr Kéyanith —,,, | 15th Phigan | 1,800 
Dharema {10 miles south-east | Sultén Habib a» | From 25th to end of Ramin 1,000 


of Civil Staton’. 








he largest gathering ison the Kirdna hill; at the Shah 
Shams fair at Shahpur town at the shrine of the ancestor of the 
Sayads of Shahpur, numerous booths are erected and tent-pegging, 
merry-go-rounds, &c., provide amusement for the holiday-makers. 
The Hindu fair of Dial Bhiwan at Girot is considered an 
auspicious occasion for a Hindu boy to have his head shaved and 
to don the sacred thread (janju). At the Sultan Ibrahim fair at 
Shekhpur, near Bhera, held on four Sundays in spring. it is the 
fashion to have oneself bled at the hands of the barbers of Bhera, 
so that the place becomes like a shambles. This operation, 
formed at the shrine on these auspicious days, is supposed to 
otect the patient from all diseases. Ata small gathering held 
in the Muharram at Chiwa in the Bhera Tahsil it is usual for 
Naushahi fakérs to have religious verses sung, the effect of which 
‘is to throw. some of the hearers into a state of religious ecstasy, in 
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which the patient becomes unconscious or raving. He is then 
suspended by the heels from a tree till he comes to his senses. 
But such practices are reprobated by the learned as a work of 
Satan. 

For the Hinds Narsingh Phohir at the petrifying spring 
and cascade in the Katha gorge and the temple at Sakesar are 
places of pilgrimage and small bands of Hindu pilgrims from 
the East wend their way by these sacred places to others on the 
frontier. | 
_ Other shrines with a considerable reputation are the Nawéb 
Sahib, Sie bap ioe Se and Badshih Sahib at Khushab ; Shah 
Yuisaf about 7 miles south of Shahpur ; Hafiz Rahmat Ullah, 
north-east of the Uchhéli lake ; Sultén Mehdi, on the road from 
Narsingh Phohér to Sodhi; Sultin Ibraéhim at Amb; Mahmiad 
Shahid in the extreme west of the Thal; and Sakhi Muhammad 
Khushal, west of the Khabakki lake. 

The Shahpur rustics are wonderfully free from superstitions, 
owing possibly to want of imagination. They have little dread of 
ghosts or goblins, though some places (pakki jdh) have a reputa- 
tion for being haunted by demons (inn) and some diseases are 
supposed to he caused by the patients being pomese with a 
devil. There are, however, lucky and unlucky days. On the 
8rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd and 28th of the lunar month (ealled 
ee the earth is believed to be asleep and the peasant will not 

gin to plough, or sink a well, or hold a marriage on one of 
those days. Tuesday is a lucky day to begin to plough, and 
Monday (in the hills Saturday) t» bedin to cut the ha:vest. It 
is unlucky to sow or to gather in the grain after the 24th day of 
the lunar month ; and a bride should not go to her father-in-law’s 
on a Sunday. A Musalmin will not lie down with his feet 
towards Makka. When a Persian-wheel at work utters a sound 
like a shriek (kék) louder than its usual inharmonious screech, 
this is considered an omen of ill, and to avert disaster the owner 
of the well sacrifices a sheep or goat and smears the blood of its 
neck on the pivots of the well machinery. Other bad omens are 
for a cock to crow at night, or a hen at any time; for a cow to 
bellow or a dog to bay. Those who have to travel are careful 
not to drink just before starting ; if a man accosts any one on the 
road, he will be gratified if ihe reply be “Ji!”, and depressed if 
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it be “Voel” or “Han!” To be shouted at from behind is 


always bad, or to be overtaken by a funeral cortége if one is 
wearing one’s best clothes. An agriculturist dislikes meeting a 
Brahman. In horses exception is taken to a white star on the 


. a “bon ~7) 
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forehead or white socks (either single, or on the near-fore and CHAP. I. 


off-hind feet), a black roofed mouth, or a lopsided action in raising 


the tail. A foal born in Sdwan and a calf born in Assu are con- i 





sidered unlucky. A quadruped on the roof is inauspicious. It is yr ens, 


common to wear as protection against the evil eye (nagar) an 
amulet (‘awét) inside which is written a charm, such as a verse 
from the Quran or asquare of figures so arranged as to total up to 
15 in each way. This ig worn on the arm, round the neck or tied 
to the end of the pagri. Bullocks, camels and horses are protect- 
ed by: similar amulets. In the Salt Range it is usual to erect a 
cairn on the spot where a man has been killed, and in some places 
numerous such cairns of stones mark where villagers were killed 
in the unsettled times before Mahdraja Ranjit Singh’s strong hand 


imposed peace on the land. 


The number of Christians in the district rose from 91 in Christian 
1001 to 8,616 in 1911: this great increase must be attributed *"™ 


to immigration rather than conversion. The distribution by race, 
sex and sect is as follows :— 





Europ | 
and allied Auglo-Indian. 
~ 


Male 
Youle “ 
Preeabytertan 
Anglican... 
Other Protestants 
Roman Catholse 
Christian Bcientiat 
Grook 

The great majority of the Christian population are immi- 
rrants from Sialkot, of humble extraction, There are no exclu- 
sively Christian settlements : but 7,778 Christians are in the 
Sargodha Tahsil, as against 787 in Bhera, 38 in Khushaéb, and 13 








in Shahpur. 
| The Anglican community are ministered to by the Chaplain Erclcsisslical 





of Jhelum ; thore is an Anglican Church, dedicated in the name tration, 


of St. Andrew, at Shahpur, with seats for 2h persons, 
The absence of a church at Sargodha is the subject of some 
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comment in the district. The American Presbyterian Mission 


has.a church, in charge of the Reverend H. D. Salik at Bhera; 
but in that tahsil the Mission's influence is exercised less through 


™ the church than through the Female Hospital, which is described 


in Chapter ITI, Section J. There is another Presbyterian hospital 
for women at Sargodha, which is also cescribed in Chapter IIT, 
and there isa small dispensary at Bhalwél managed gratuitously 
by Mrs. Shéhbds. 

The working of the Mission, as shewn in their report for 
1914, is as follows :— 


Number of Missionaries ... 6 Organised congregations 0 
Number of Indian Ordained Self-supporting congre- 
. Ministers... ~ 10 gations ... 7% 
 Licentiates and students of Membership oe, 988 
Theology r* ae Sunday Schools We 10 
Other church workers mito Membership re 725 
Bible women... cia oe Schools — “- 17 
Colporteurs ... ieee | Membership os 528 
— | Christian teachers Ee 17 
Total of workers we OO Reading Rooms 1 2 


Of the 528 children attending the Christian Schools, 258 are 
Christian boys and 108 Christian girls. There is a Girls’ 
Boarding School at Sargodha, and a Boys’ Boarding School two 


. iniles away. 


To the working of the Mission, Indians contributed Rs. 2,792 
and Government Rs. 547. The Mission is at present in charge of 
Dr. Brown. Miss Aldridge has been a Bible-woman at Bhera 
Hospital for 23 years continuously. 

There is also at Sargodha a Roman Catholic Priest, and a 
certain number of conversions from Presbyterianism to Romanism 
are reported. 

Tn most cases a man’s occupation can be inferred from his 
caste ; the work done by each caste has already been explained in 
this section, Table 17 shows how many males and females 
actually work at each calling, and how many persons are depend- 
ent on them. The classification is of course vague, and probabl 
there is a good deal of overlapping. Naturally pasture and agri- 
culture come easily first in importance, but it is surprising to find — 
that “ Industries of dress and toilet ” and “ Textiles’ come next : 
in addition to the weayers, the washermen, barbers and cobblers 
have been included under these heads. Trade is next in Lmport- 
ance, and not far behind are the “ Beggars, vagrants, and 
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prostitutes,” which shows that the community is rich enough to 
maintain a large proportion of parasites. Next comes “ transport 
by road,” under which head come those who make their living by 
the hire of carts, camels, and donkeys. In practically every oceu- 
pation, one worker supports two dependants. 


The men of the pastoral tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, 
the demand on their labour being almost limited to drawing 
water for the cattle and milking the cows; but the men of the 
agricaltural population are more or less employed in some one or 
other of the operations of husbandry all the year round, and this 
is especially the case where crops are irrigated from wells. Here 
in the hot season the peasant’s daily life is somewhat as follows :— 
Fle gets up about 2 a. m., gives a feed to his bullocks and goes to 
sleep again till just before dawn (about 4 a. .,) when he gets up, 
has a smoke, says his prayers if given that way and goes off with 
his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is his 
furn to get water from the well he keeps his bullocks at work 
perhaps all day or all night, till his turn isat an end. If not, 
he unyokes his bullocks about midday and turns them loose to 
graze while he himself has a siesta. When the afternoon begins 
to get cool, he does some light work in the field, weeding, clean- 
ing out his irrigation channels, &c. At sunset, he goes home, 


CHAP, I-0. 


Daily life. 


ties up his bullocks, milks the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke . - 


and a chat with his fellows at the gathering place (déra) of the 


illage, and goes to bed at about 10r.™, At harvest time he 


village, 
labours at cutting and gathering the crops all day long. In the 
cold weather the peasant gets up about 6-30 a. m.and the day’s 
routine is much the same except that he works all day long, does 
not take a siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of 
getting up and going to bed as the day shortens or lengthens. 
The peasant whose cultivation depends on canal irrigation, on 
river floods or on rain has a somewhat similar routine, except 
that his labour is not so constant and varies greatly according to 
the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In rain-irrigated tracts 
when rain falls every plough is taken out and the fields are alive 
with men and oxen taking full advantage of the welcome mois- 
ture, but when a lengthened drought occurs, the fields are 
deserted and the peasant finds it difficult to employ his times. 

In some of the most enlightened Colony villages, the 
daily round has been mapped out in the most methodical way. A 


trumpet calls the menials to their allotted tasks and a village. 


clock chimes the hours for the opening and closing of water 
channels. Such exemplary villages are, however, few. 
The peasant’s wife can rarely fold her hands in idleness. 
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Daily life. 


Food. 
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She gets up before sunrise and grinds the flour for the day's food 
or, if she has a supply on hand, turns her spinning-wheel. Then 
she churns the milk of the night before, cleans up the house, 
cooks the morning meal and takes it out to her hushand in the 
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’ fields. On her return home she does some moré pinning until 


afternoon, when she has to put the vegetables or ddl on the fire, 
knead the flour, make it intocake and prepare it for the supper 
of the men-folk whose hunger must be satisfied before she herself 
can eat. If any time is left before going to bed she starts her 
spinning-wheel again, this ees the employment with which the 
thrifty housewife occupies all her spare moments. One of the 
duties of the day is to fetch water for the use of the household, 
and in the drier parts of the district this is often a work of great 
labour involving as it sometimes does, in the Salt Range and the 
villages along its foot, the carrying of two or three large jars several 
miles. As tlie crops ripen her services are required to watch 
them and frighten away the birds, and in the Salt Range the 
women help in weeding the fields, gathering in the crops, and 
even sometimes in driving the plough. | 

The introduction of machinery, however, is tending to 
lighten the woman's burden of toil. In the cis-Jhelum tahsils 
practically every village of any size has one or more grinding 
machines, worked by bullocks or oil-engines, and these now do 


much of the work ronmeey done by the hand-mil]. In Khushab — 
¥ 


some villages have recently started water-mills and others have 
had the water-supply brought much nearer to their doors. But 
the women’s opportunities for innocent recreation are so few and 
their sense of “ies Spasroseall isso undeveloped that it may well 
be doubted whether they will derive much real benefit from 
increased leisure. 

The food of the common people is very simple, consisting, in 
the hot weather, of cakes of wheaten flour (goga) moistened with 
butter-milk, for which butter or gur (raw sugar) is sometimes 
substituted ; and in the cold weather, of édjra with the same 
accompaniments. In the richest part of the district béjra is 
only eaten for a month or two, but in the hills little wheat is 
eaten from Magghar to Phigun. In the colony the immigrants 
from the Central Punjab prefer jowdr or maize to tdjra. During 
the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to the 
village ovens, kept by a class called Machhis, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the village 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for 
itself. The r meals are taken twice a day, the first between 
9 and 10 o’clock.in the forenoon, and the other in the evening, 
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as soon as it becomes dark, the time varying with the seasons, 
from 6 to 8 P.M. In addition to these regular meals, in the hot 
weather, the remains of the previous day’s food, with a little 
butter-milk, is taken to the men working in the field about an 
hour after sunrise, and parched grain is eaten in the afternoon ; 
with the evening meal either vegetables or ddl (lentils) is served 
according to the season. In the Thal, during the cold weather, 
water-melons enter largely into the ordinary food of the inhabi- 
tants, and the seeds are commonly parched eaten mixed with 
other grain. In the colony the consumption of tea is becoming 
-quite usual. 

The everyday dress of the male portion of the Muhammadan 
population living north of the Jhelum river consists of four 
garments—-a majhla, a kurta or chola, a chadar, and a turban, or 
pag, as it is here called. ‘The first is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long anda yard and a half wide, which is tied tightly 
round the waist, and allowed to hang in loose folds over the Jower 

rt of the body. The kurta or chola is a full-cut tunic, with 
ee open sleeves, reaching a little below the waist, buttoned 
towards the left by Musalmans and towards the right by Hindiis. 
The chadar is made of three breadths of cloth, in: length about 
as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of a_ plaid. 
Of the turban nothing further need be said than that its size 
depends much on the social position of the wearer, and increases 
with his importance ; a small turban being called patkha and a 
large one pag. South of the Jhelum the kurta used to be unusual, 
and inthe Bar was never seen ; “ indeed,” (Mr. Wilson noted) 
* the man who would wear such a garment there must be possess- 
ed of more than ordinary moral courage to endura the jokes that 
would certainly be made at his expense.” Of course, at the 
present time, fashions in the Bar are very similar to those to 
which the colonist has been accustomed in his old home, The 
material of which on vrldg ee ghee is the ordi- 
nary course country cloth, except that along the rivers, especiall 
the. OChenab, lected lunvis are often used as majhlas. The 
Kaleirs, the chief came!-owners of the Shahpur Tahsil, are also 
much given to ere) lungts. The dress is completed by the 
shoes (jutfi) or in the hills by sandals (kheri). The Hindis toa 
great extent follow the fashions of the Muhammadans among 
Whom they live in regard to the use of the Aurfa, but their mode 
of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the dhofi replaces 
the mayhla, the difference between these garments being in the 
manner of putting them on. The Muhammadan women. also 
wear the mayhla (tying it somewhat differently to the men), 





Drees, 





Ormaments. | 
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and this is usually a coloured Zungi. Their other garments are 
two, the choli or chola and the bhochhan. The former has short 
the choli is short and 


sleaves, and fits closely round the breasts ; 

leaves the waist bare ; the chola, which is now more fashionable, 
comes below the top of the majAla. The bhochhan is a piece of 
cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide worn as & 
veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls 
in graceful folds nearly to the feet behind. The choli is generally 
made of strips of many-coloured silk, the bhochhan of -a coarse, 
but thin deseripticn of country cloth called dhofar, sometimes 
dyed but more often plain. To this the Thal is an exception, . 
where veils of many colours, the patterns formed by spots dispos- 
ed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In the 
hills coloured | ents are searcely ever seen. ‘he Hindu 
women of the Khatri class in towns and in villages colonized 
from Sidlkot wear full trousers called suthan made of a striped 
material called sist, the ground of which is usually blue. Over 
the head is thrown a Radar of coarse cloth, prettily embroidered 
in many-coloured silks called phulkérs, and round the upper part 
of the body is worn a loose kurta of silk or muslin. The women 
af the Arora class are clothed like the Khatranis, except that, in 
place of the trousers, they wear & skirt called a ghaggra, and 
sometimes the majhla. It may be added that it is the invariable 
rule, even among Muhammadans, that a girl shall wear a kurta 
and plait the two front tresses of her hair until she is marri 
(chunda). A married woman wears her front hair in two rolls, 
not plaits, and a widow wears her hair simply smoothed down on 
her head. 

There are, of course, many departures from these i ie! Aa 
of apparel, especially among the wealthier inhabitants. The 
highest grades of society frequently wear Jodhpur breeches and 

‘ing coats of non-actinic, or other tailor-cut, cloth ; or, perhaps 
Kashmiri chogas or broad-cloth frock coats with white patjamas. 
Even ordinary folk affect the military great-coat, and the short, 
tight- waisted jackets, with balloon sleeves, which were much worn 
by Jadies in England about 1897, seem to have found their way 
in large numbers into this district. Waisteoats of all possible 
eolours are also much in evidence. 
ple are chiefly of silver 
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materials and 

The ornaments worn by the | 
and are usually of very rough workmanship, though some of 
them are not inelegant in design. A sheet containing drawing 
of all the ornaments in general use, with a brief note under can. 
giving the name by which it is known, will be found with the 
maps attached to Captain Davies’ Settlement Report. It is 
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not usual for-‘men to wear any ornament except a ring (mundri) 
sometimes with a seal on it, and perhaps an amulet (fdwiz) on 
the neck or arm. A few wear ear-rings, but these are considered 
effeminate." The common ornaments worn by women are the 
anklet (kari’, necklet (dassi) with pendant (ddr), nose-ring (nath) 
and other ornaments for the nose, viz., the bu/dk, which is worn in 
the partition between the two nostrils, the lauag, a dove-shaped or- 
nament stuck through the side of the nostril, and the tila, a smallor 
ornament similarly worn on the other side of the nose; orna- 
ments for the ears, viz., the vdla, a large ear-ring, tdi, a small 
ear-ring, and bundde, ear-ring drops, worn by unmarried girls ; 
ornaments for the forehead, viz., the ddéuni, a broad ornament 
worn over the hair, and the tikka, a round jewel worn in the 
centre of the forehead ; ornaments for the arms, viz., the bohatia, 
an armlet worn just under the shoulder, the téd, a solid armlet 
worn above the elbow, bracelets (ch#ri) and bangles (kara or 
kangan), finger-rings either plain (ehhalla), broad (vehr) or 


ornamented (mundri), and amulets (fawitri) worn round the 


neck, 

The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in yogue in European countries. Women 
are not treated with such deference, and are ignored as much 
as possible out-of-doors. When a husband and wife are walking 
together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. A woman 
should not mention the name of her husband or of his agnates 
older than her by generation. Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a.man gen- 
erally speaks of his father-in-law (sauhra) as Ins uncle (chdécha', 
It is shameful for a man to go to his married daughter's house 
er take anything from her or her relations; on the other hand a 
son-in-law is au honoured guest in his father-in-law’s house. 
When a married woman goes to visit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the family, both on her arrival and departure, to 
make a great lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep, 


When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands or 
each puts out his hand towards the other’s knee; or if they 
are very great friends, they embrace each other, breast to brenst, 
first one side and then the other. Ifa man meetsa holy person 
(pir) he touches the latter's feet by way of salutation. Should 
acquaintances pass each other, one says “ Salém alaikum”" (peace 





*Pandit Hari Kishen Kan) considers the occasional ust of car-rings by Awin man to bo one 
of several Indications of their Hindu origin. re - 
; 7 
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be on thee), and the other replies “Wa alaikum ussalém” (and 
on thee be peace). They then enquire after each other's health, 
the usual question being “ Is it well ? ” (khaire) and the answer 
“fairly” (val) or “ thanks (to God) ” (shukr). When a visitor 
comes to the house he is saluted with a welcome (émi or 4 ji ded) 
and answers “ blessings be on thee ” (khair hovi!. The use of 
chairs and stools is becoming more common, but it is usual for a 
peasant when resting either to sit on his heels (athri#ha) or to 
squat on the ground cross-legged (patthalli), or to sit on the 
ground with his arms round his knees, or with his chadar tied 
round his waist and knees (goth) to support his back. | 
Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, 
a nod of the head means “yes” or “ come,’ and a shake of the 
head means “denial.” Thus a backward nod means “enquiry.” 
A click with a toss of the head means “no”; jerking the fingers 
inwards meons “I do not know”; holding the palm inwards and 


shaking the hand means “ enquiry”; holding the palm outwards — 


and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition ; holding up the 
thumb (thutth) means “ contemptuous refusal”; wagging the 
middle finger (dhiri) provokes a person to anger ; and holding up 
the open palm is a great insult. In beckoning a person the hand 
is held up, palm outwards and the fingers moyed downwards and 
inwards. — 
The dwellings of the common i arma the district 
consist of one or more rooms called kofhas, with a court-yard im 
front. The court-yard, named v-iya is often common to several 
houses.. The rooms are built ordinarily of clay, gradually piled 


up in successive layers and then plastered. The roofs arc in- © 


variably flat, and are used as sleeping places during the hot 
weather, In the court-yard is generally seen a manger (khurli), 
and a house in which the cattle are sheltered from the cold in 
the winter months, which structures (called satth in the Bar 
where they are very capacious) consist generally of four walls 
covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to this general des- 
cription are the habitations of the people in the Thal and in the 
hills. The former are somi times composed of nothing but wood 
and grass, and the latter are built entirely of boulders cemented 
together with clay ; as, however, walls of this kind have little or 


‘no power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong 


posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. Asa rule the houses of the peasants are 
built for them by the village carpenter (dhirkhdn) or potter 
(kubhdr), who receive their food while the work is going on, and 
a present of clothes or money (commonly 3 or 4 rupees and a 


imi, 
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turban’ when it is finished; payment for work at a fixed 
rate is only made by Khatris and other non-proprietors. The 
timber used for roofing is usually Aékar or ber in the plains, and 
kaw in the hills, the first two being usually the produce of zaméin- 
dére’ own fields; beams of deodar or shisham are only to be seen 
in the houses of the rich, | 

The requirements of a population low in the scale of civili= 
sation are few, and their furniture consists exclusively of neces- 
saries. First there are the receptacles for storing grain of 
various sizes from the dimensions of a small room to those of a 
beer barrel; these are made by the women of the houses, of fine 
clay mixed with chopped straw. The larger kind, called saéér, 
are square, and hold from forty to fifty maunds; the smaller 
deseription (geht or kalhoti) are cylindrical in form, and hold 
but a few maunds Next are to be seen some spinning wheels 
(charéha), as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning 
milk (rirk); an instrument for cleaning cotton (velna); a 
number of circular baskets with and without lids, made of reeds 
(khéri, taung, &c), in which are kept articles of clothing 
and odds and ends; trays of reeds (ehhaj, chhakor) used in 
cleaning grain; a goat-skin water bag (kunt) used on journeys, 
or when employed in the fields ata distance from home; a set 
of wooden measures for grain (topa, parop!, &c.); a leather hag 
(khallar) for carrying flour when away from home; a variety 
of cooking vessels some of iron* and others of a composition 
resembling bell-metal; a number of earthen pots and pans in 
which are stored grain, condiments and other articles of food; a 
coarse iron sieve (partin) ; a pestle and mortar (dawri) in which 
to pound spices and condiments; and a hand mill (chakks) for 
grinding corn. These, with a few stools (pila, pihri), and cots, 
complete the list of the fittings of a peasa it's cottage. In better 
class houses will often be found bedsteads with well-turned legs 
of bright-coloured lacquer and chairs of various patterns; wooden 
chests, often gaudily painted, are used to contain clothes. Uten- 
sils of glass, white metal, enamel-ware and alaminium are not 
uncommon. Illumination is still for the most part obtained 
from the old fashioned ‘ chirdgh,’ with its cotton wick floating 
in ‘ iéréméra’ oil, but the hurricane lantern is to be found in 
most villages. Bottles and tins of all kinds are never wasted. 
The kerosine oil tin is put to multifarious uses, of which perhaps 
the most interesting so far has been the convenient bestowal of 
the victim of a murder. subs feo is neatly arranged in order : 
space has to be economised and things not in use are disposed on 

elves resting upon pegs driven into the walls. 


‘Biilkot ¢oloaiste prefer brass. 
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The peasant's life, though a somewhat hard one, is by no 
/ means wanting in amusements. Among the most interesting 
occurrences are the domestic ceremonies which will shortly be 
described, or a visit to one of the fairs mentioned further on, 
But he has also games which help to pass the time pleasantly. 
‘The two national games of Shahpur are tent-pegging (chapli) 
for those who have horses, and pir kaudi for those who have 
none. The Tiwdnés in the Thal have long been famous for 
their skill at tent-pegging, but the richer poasants elsewhere 
have followed their example, and wherever a number of 
horsemen gather together, they generally get up some tent- 
egging, which is watched for hours with the greatest interest 
by crowds of people. The game, however, which causes most 
excitement and is most frequently practised is pir kaudi, and 
when if is announced that several known champions are to try 
each other's skill at this game, the match gathers crowds of 
people from far and near, each prepared to cheer on his favourite 
champioa. Sometimes the crowd get so excited on these 
occasions as to lose their tempers and a free fight ensues. 
The rules of the game ave very vague and are not always 
strictly adhered to, but the general principle is that the players 
divide into two sides (kothi); one man on one side (ddhart) 
goes out into the open field, and challenges any two on the 
other side (dndari) to come and catch him, ‘Iwo of his 
opponents go out to him and mancuvre round him, but are not 
allowed to touch him until he has touched one of them. 
Watching his opportunity the outside player (bdéhart) smites 
one of his opponents a blow on the chest and tries to dash 
away, while they try to seize and hold him. Should he escape, 
his victory is greeted by shouts of “mdr gea” (he has struck 
them and got away); while should he be caught and dragged 
to the ground, his defeat is greeted with cries of “ dhé pea” 
(he has fallen). Then another challenger comes out to be 
attacked by another pair of opponents, and so the game goes on. 
Of the best players, cach man’s form is known and the greatest 
excitement is shown when a well-known champion is opposed 
by two other good players. As it is usual for the players to 
move about the ground quickly when mancwuvring round each 
other, the game is a good test of strength, speed, and agility. 
Wrestling is not common and is generally confined to 
professionals; but the village youths vie with one another in 
reiaipParne weight (dugdar), in working the Indian clubs 
(munglé), Orin jumping. ‘The village boys have numerous games, 
_ many of them curiously like games played in Scotland. When 
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one boy isto be chosen to take a difficuli; part -to be “i" 
in the game-—he is selected by show of hands, turned palm up or 
palm down, the odd man being let off (pq gea) each time until 
only one is left, who is out (say gea),—literally “ burnt ”—or 
sometimes the selection is made by repeating nonsense verses, 
such as the following :— 

Itkin bitkin ll chhatikin loha létu channan ghétu. 

To rio chor chikur bhamba tara kirri. 


The boys are counted round, a word to a boy, and the boy 
to whom the last word comes, escapes (pug gea), and so on till 
only one boy is left (eh4oft) who has to take the unpleasant 
task of beginning the came In many games the players are 
divided into two sides (pdssa) which are chosen in much the 
same way as sides are chosen in Scotland. ‘lwo of the best 
players are appointed captains (vnadda ari) of the opposite 
sides, and the other players pair off (rit), each pair of players 
(deli) coming up to the captains and giving fictitious names, 
é.g.. “‘the moon and the star"; “the luagi and the khes,” or 
“tho ket and the killa”; the captains then in turn guess one of 
the pair of names and take the boy whose fictitious name it is. 
In deciding which side is to have the choice of places, they 
toss up, sometimes a shoe, guessing whether it will come down 
right side up (siddhi) or wrong side up (aputihi), or a pot- 
sherd one side of which has been wetted. The games played 
are yery numerous, and it will suffice to describe one or two, 
Kaud: is a game in which the great thing is to he able to run as 
long as possible without drawing breath, The two sides stand 
on opposite sides of a boundary line (4a). One player of A 
side runs into the enemy’s ground calling out all the time 
kaudi-kaudi, or f#abaddi-sahbaddi, to show that he is not 
drawing breath, and endeavours to touch one of the B side. 
If he succeeds in doing this before he has drawn a breath, the 
boy touched is out (sar gea, literally “ is burned ”) and has tovsit 
down out of the game. Assoonasthe 4 player has ceased to 
say éaudi-teudi, thus showing that he has drawn a fresh breath, 
any one of the B side may touch him and then he is out. 8o 


that it is necessary to keep enough breath not only to run 





after one of the other side, but to get back across the boundary 
to one’s own side, and dash on fast enough to get away from one 
of the other side who may pursue. Not more than one player 
of a side can cross into the enemies’ ground at a time ; if two do 
cross, the second is out. When one of the # side -is caught, 
the A player who was first caught can get up and rejoin his 
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side, and so on in turn, With reference to this rule a player 
sometimes utters the challenge, Béli di mukén—Béli utthea 
jdn (i.e. 1 have come) on a visit of sympathy for the loss of 
a partner, consider that my partner has got up (to rejoin the 
game). When all of one side are out, the other side has won 
the game. 

In kandh-mdr the players take sides. Those of one side 
take their stand back to back in a group, which is called the 
fort (killa), and round this is drawn at some distance a circle, 
outside which the players of the other side take their stand. 
One of the outer side makes a dash at the fort and touches 
one of the boys in it, and if he can do this and get back outside 
the line (malgea), the boy he has touched is out, but if the boys 
in the fort can seize and hold him, he is out (sargea), In this 
game also if one of 4 side is caught, he has to sit down and one 
of the prisoners of the B side gets up, and rejoins the game. 

In chébuk-satt (throw the whip), all the players except one, 
called the chAoti, sit in aring with their faces inwards. The chhoti 
(@) is given a knotled cloth with which he walks round the 
outside of the ring. He drops this whip (chdbuk) secretly 
behind one of the players (.4), who as soon as he discovers this 
must jump up, seize the whip, and run round the ring after C, 
striking him with it till he gets round again to @4’s place. IE 
C gets round to 4 again before A discovers that the whip is lying 
behind him, C takes up the whip and beats 4 all round the ring 


back to A’s place again. 


In éilien te lamba, the boys divide into two sides, and all 
of one side mount on the backs of the boys of the other side, 
who are called their “horses.” They stand in a ring and each 
boy in turn getsdown and runs all round the ring calling out 
continuously :— 

“ Ghora meda chamba 
Tilien te lamba.” 
lf he gets round without drawing breath, he can mount his 


~ horse again. If not, all the players of his side have to dismount 


and become ‘* horses ”’ for the players of the other side. This 
rule of one side becoming “horses” for the other isa common 
penalty in games. 

Uli dands is very like hockey, being played with a b 
of thread (wllé) which each side tries ay ‘itive with Pie 
(denda) into the other's goal. 

LInuk-chhip isa sort of hide-and-seek, 
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The old inen play chawpatt, a game something like back- _. 
gammon played with dice (kauri) ; and some play chess ( shairanj) OAR. Ee. 
in which they often show great skill. The favourite game‘at Population. 
cards (fésh) is one played by three players, using 51 cards Spa 


(leaving out the deuce of diamonds), Itis something like whist, 
but the cards are dealt round and the play proceeds from left to 
right, and, in folie, the ecards are faken from the bottom of the 
pork not the top. Chaupaff and cards are forbidden for good 
usalmiins. 

The leading festivals have already been enumerated under 
the head of the shrines at which they take place. There are 
also rustic junketings at the time of the horse-fairs in Sargodha 
and Khushab, and the Hindtis observe the ordinary festivals of 
their religion in the traditional manner, At Midni, the Diwédli 
is a great occasion for gambling, and many come there for this 
purpose. | 

The villagers are generally fond of music, which is supplied Music nnd 
them for the most part by the professional bard-musicians “© 
(mirdst) who travel about to wherever their services are needed 
and assemble in numbers on occasions of marriage and other 
rejoicings. In their music, drums of-various sorts play a promi- 
nent part, time well-marked being almost more important than 
tune to the rustic ear. The commonest drum in use is the dhol, 
a barrel-shaped instrument ; there is a smaller drum of similar 
shape (¢holki) ; the daph shaped like a large tambourine : the 
fidsha, a kettledrum with an earthenware frame ; the bhehr, or’ 
naghéra,a very large kettledrum, made by =tretching a bullock- 
skin over an earthen jar, often carried on camels and hence 
callad shulari, and the rabéna,asort of tambourine. Of these 
the daph, tésha, audraldéna are played chiefly by Chihrds and 
Musallis, and the dhol by Mirdsis Pirhdis, Along with these 
drums are played different sorts of pipes, such as the sharnd, a 
pipe with a wide mouth and a reed mouthpiece, or the héngri, a 
smaller pipe, often played with some melody by belated rusties on 
their way home from the fields ; or stringed instruments such as 
the e:rangi or lute. The airs they play are seldom melodious to 
a European ear, but the learned among them ascribe them to one 
or other of the § régs or 30 régnés of Indian musicians, Most of 
them are appropriated to certain hours of the day or nicht and 
cannot be sung or played nearly so well at other times. 

The villagers, especially in the Thal, are fond of looking on at 
dancing in which many of them are quite ready to join. Almost 
all their native dances are of one type—a number of men takin 
places in a circle round the players and thea moving inwards and 
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cHaP.I-c. outwards witha rhythmic motion of the feet, nang time with their 
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arms, turning half-round and back again, and at the same time slowly 
circling round the musivians, The music gets faster and faster 
and the dancers gradually work themselves up until the whirling 
circle of excited shouting dancers forms a striking picture in the 
hlaze of torches lighting up the scene. The most common dance 
of this kind is called ghumbar or dhris. Another dance in much 
the same way but to different time is the bégia in which the 
dancer alternately beats with his feet and raises his arms: and a 
similar circular dance called sammiis danced by the women. 

The Aroras of Nirpur in the Thal have a quite pleasing 
wand-dance. E 

At funerals among the Musalmiins the services preseribed if 
the Koriin are followed. The grave is dug with a recvss (sémi) along 
the western side, in whieh the body is placed with its face towards 
Makka and the feet-towards the south. Bricks or stones are then 
placed leaning over the corpse so that no earth may rest on it, 
Before the burial the Mulldh recites the burial service ( jandéza), 
accompanied by the mourners, and after the burial, alms are 
given to the poor. The Mullih gets a copy of the Korfin and h 
rupee or two; he is also feasted, as well as the relatives and 
friends. On the third day after the funeral the relatives read 
the kud and distribute food to those’ who come to condole with 
them. 

The Hindus and Sikhs burn their dead: the body is eremat- 


ed on the same day, or on the following morning ; cremation 


during the night is regarded as unpropitious. Ordinarily the 
house remains in mourning, while the funeral ceremonies are in 
progress, for 13 or 11 days, On the fourth day after death a bone 
from each limb is collected and put into a cloth bag and sent off 
to the Ganges, the same day if possible, in charge of a relative or 
Brahmin if there be no relative available. If this cannot he 
done the bones are deposited in the wall of a diarmedia or tem- 
ple and eventually sent tothe Ganges within the year or later * 
as opportunity may offer. The other bones and ashes are genere 
ally thrown into a river, canal, or pond. On the return of the 
messenger from the Ganges the Brahmins are feasted in thanks- 
giving for his safe return, Among the Sikhs these customs are, 
Gasser falling into disuse to some extent. On the cremation 
day, after returning from the burning ground, they goto the 
dharmsdéia aud karah parshéd is distributed to all present, 

_ Tiere is nothing distinctive about the names of places or 
individuals in this district. Most of the place names derive 
from the personal-name or tribe-name of the principal founder 
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(e.g., Jahénébéd, Kot Ahmad Khin, Jhammat Ranjhinwiala, 
Utmam Saidpur) or for some physical characteristic [¢.g., Chitta, 


Jabbi, Khushiib (a sad misnomer!), or Kalri,) or from some 
district officer [¢.g., Daviesgarh, Wilsonpur, Nikdur (this last <p 


name neatly commemorates both the popularity and the modesty 
of Mr. Rudkin)] or from some relic dug up (¢g., Ukhli Mohla, 
Hadali), or some characteristic of the inhabitants (¢.g., Bhukki, 
Arekpur). The names of individuals are frequently abbreviated, 
asis done all the world over: Ghul4m Muhammad is familiarly 
addressed as Giima, Sharaf Din becomes Sharfu, and so forth. 
Titles are much more often assumed by individuals who wish to 
impress the local officials than they are generally conceded by the 
community ; but the real Tiwdnds and a few of the Awéns are 
commonly spoken of as Malik ; the Janjuas of distinction are 

lressed as Raja; the Biloches as Sardir ;the Jhammats and 





Chachars as Réna. Pir and Mian are reserved for the religious 
families, Sayyads, Qureshis, Nagianas, or so-called Midnds. 

Some idea of the relative importance of the various leading 
families of the district will be gathered from the List of Division- 
aband Provincial Darbdris in the Appendix (I, A.). 


In addition to these gentlemen there are a number of others 
who, by reason of their official position, rank, or title, are entitled 
to a seatin Warbir. Lists of those who have received tifles or 
military distinctions from Government, of retired military 
officers of commissioned rank, retired civil officers of gazetted 
rank, and of members of local bodies are also given in the 
Appendix (I. B.-I. G.). 

A list of Honorary Magistrates will be found in Chapter 
f1I. Government officials also attend Darbérs in their official 
capacity, but they are so frequently changed that nothing 1s 
gained by adding a list of them. 





On a somewhat lower plane than the Darbdrfsare those who Karsi Neshin 


are entitled to the courtesy of a chair on official occasinns, A 


_list of these will also be found in the Appendix (I. H.). 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


A—Agriculture and Irrigation. 


The mode of cultivation varies with the physical character 
and irrigation facilities of the different parts of the district, 
already described in Chapter I. In the recent settlements, assess- 
ment cireles were, in each tahsil, based upon these variations :— 


[ Part A. 
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The Bar Uthla circle of Sargodha was originally in the Bar 
circles of Bhern and Shahpur, and the Bair Hethla circle was 
i Shahpur and partly in Jhang Dis- 


In the Bhers, Sargodha, and Shahpur Tahsils and in that por- 
tion of the Jhelum valley which lies in the Khushab Tahsil, the 


people asa rule recognize no differences of soil except such as are 
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based on the existence or otherwise of irrigation, and on the capa- cHAP.I-A. 


city which each kind of soil possesses of retaining water for & 4 coture 
longer or shorter period. In the riverain, land annually inundated 
by aoa floods is called kachcha ; higher land subject to inun- "68% 
dation by high floods is called bela, a term generally applied to Soils of the 
the islands in the river channel ; a thin layer of alluvial soil over ac 
river-sand is called rappar ; a deposit of silt on old land is aff, 
while sew or sailéda is the eeneral term for land subject to inun- 
dation from the river. <A light sandy soil is called rat#ii We 
sandy) ; a more fertile loam with a less admixture of sand -is 
called from its colour ratéé (i.e., red) ; and a still stonger clayey 
soil is known as dar, or, it it be in a hollow often filled with rain 
water, dabbar, With sufficient moisture dar is the most pro- 
ductive, but in ordinary seasons ra¢{i gives the best crops. Land 
impregnated with salts is everywhere known by the name of shor 
halla ullar, or kalri. Maira is highlying generally sandy ground on 
which rain water does not lie ; patehes of hard barren land off 
which water flows readily are called rari; both are included in 
the term ¢hangar, which means highlying land, Bhusri is light 
sandy loam, while a harder lowlying loam is called rohi. The 
long narrow depressions which are frequent in the Bar, and are 
_ probably old river channels, are generally known as rdhal; if 
very narrow they are called vali ; a wide hollow is called chura 
and a small hollow chol; lowlying ground in which grass grows 
well is called ‘alla. Ray is the sloping bank of a hollow or 
depression. Cultivated land is generally called rarfi ; if em- 
banked to catch the drainage water off neighbouring higher land 
it. is kardhi, kavhat or pdl; if near the village and benefiting from 
its manure it is wydé-(a term also applied to patches of cultivation 
_ in the Bar) ; if irrigated from wells or jhaldrs it 1s chadhi or abs; 
if irrigated from a canal (mdla) it is nahre. 
In this tract for ass‘ssment purposes the soils have been 
classed according to means of irrigation as follows :— 
1. Chdéhi, including all land irrigated from wells or_jha- 
lérs, whether assisted by canals or river floods or 
not. 
2. Nahri, i.e., land ordinarily irrigated by canals, 
3. Sai/éb, ie., land subject to inundation from the river, 
4. Bédréni, i.e., land dependent on the immediate rainfall 
only. 
In the Thal the peasants make the following distinctions of Sells of the 
soil, /dhga or paili is the name given to the patches of hard 
level soil which appear here and there between the sandy 
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CHAP. M4. hillocks, benefit from their scanty drainage and produce excellent 
Agriculture gram and fair crops of bdjra and moth. The sides and surfaces 
irrigation, © the hillocks themselves are sometimes (especially near the 
— villages) slightly scratched and sown with the seeds of the water- 
Pa the melon, and this primitive style of cultivation is known as edri. 
| When uncultivated, the sand-hills are known as fidba or man 
or collectively as Thal, and the bard patches between are called 

lak, or, when extensive, paéti. In this tract no distinction of soil, 

or class has been made for assessment purposes. 

seat the The wide barren plain of hard salt-impregnated soil near 
a the base of the hills, known collectively as chhachh, is also called 
rari and this is sub-divided into jabbari and kallar, according as 

it absorbs moisture or is impervious to it. A little cultivation is 

carried on here by means of the rainfall on the field itself and 

this is known as brindi or bérdni, but the most usual form of cul- 

tivation is by means of long low emb:nkments so constructed 

as to guide the drainage of the higher barren soil (rari) on to 

fields lying at a slightly lower level, which then become capably 

of cultivation, and are known as raridér The stony land at the 

base of the hills is called gér or garanda, and the cultivated land 

further out on to which the water of the hill-torrents is conducted 

by a system of embankments is galled ndladér, and corresponds 

to the Aail of the hill cirele. Still iturther out the lands which 

only benefit from plentiful drainage bursting the banks of the 

nearer fields are known as chhaldér. Patches of cultivation in- 

side the hills are called ehdhri. Here for purposes of assessment 

the soils are classed as (1) sdladér or lands benefiting from 
hill-torrents; (2) rariddr, or lands receiving drainage from 

barren tracts lying slightly above them; or (3) dérdéni (the 

er of last settlement) or lands dependent on their own rainfall 

lone, 

Soils of the The soil of the valleys, formed by the gradual disintegration 
Salt Range of the limestone and sandstone rocks , wile the upper par ee 
of the range is chiefly composed, is exceedingly fertile and its 

teh are being constantly renewed by fresh deposits brought 

by the torrents from the sirtonidinig hills, so that there is 

little need of manure or fallows. It does not vary much in 

general character ee a the tract, except that in Jaba and 

other villages to the north-east, which are bounded on the north 

by a range of sandstone, insterd of the usual lime-stone, the soii 

is more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the west. 

Its productive powers, however, differ greatly in the several 

illages, and even in the same village, according as the situation 

of the field places it more or less in the way of intercepting the 
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fertilizing deposits brought down by the hill-torrents after‘rain, cHAP.1-a. 
or of receiving the drainage from neighbouring higher grounds. 4 icciure 
It is on this distinction that the peasants base their classification and — 
of soils, which has been followed in the recent settlement. Where st. 
a torrent debouches from the hills on to comparatively ‘evel Soils of the 
eround, a strong embankment is thrown across it, not to hold up “* "** 
the water permanently, but to turn it out of its deep natura 
channel on to the higher-lying culturable land. Should one 
embankment not be sufficient, another is made lower down to 
eontrol the surplus water, and so on, until the whole of the water 
brought down s the torrent, laden with its limestone mud, is 
poured over the fields on the slopes of the valley. If the torrent 
is a large one, the embankments are so arranged as to divide the 
body of the water into several more manageable streams. The 
fields which receive the first flow have strong and high embank- 
ments built round their lower edges so as to retain the water 
until the field is thoroughly saturated, it is then passed on 
through an opening made in the embankment to the field below, 
and so on, in turn, until the whole of the water has percolated 
into the soil. Thus the slopes of the valleys have been gradually 
worked into a succession of terraces, one below the other, and in 
some cases the dams are so strong and so well designed that the 
natural channel of a large torrent remains perfectly dry and, 
even after heavy rainfall on its catchment area in the hills, the 
whole stream is turned on to the ridges on either side, and passing 
down gradually from terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of 
comparatively hich land, which would naturally remsin dry and 
almost unculturable. Those fields which get the first flow of 
water are the most favourably situated, for they are sure of 
irrigation even after a scanty shower. They are generally to be 
distinguished by the high and strong embankments needed to 
retain the water sufficiently long after heavy rainfall, and are 
known ashait. (Thisterm is also applied to land situated im- © 
mediately below a village-site and benefiting from the drainage 
of the village, which usually brings down some fertilising manure 
along with it.) The fields situated farther from the mouth of 
the gorge, so as to receive only the surplus water of the torrent 
after the Aail has been irrigated, or which receive only the sur- 
face drainage from a small area of higherlying land, are classified 
as maira. Their embankments ure generally lower and weaker 
than those of the Aail fields, and their soil looser and lighter. 
Those fields again which are so situated as to get very little 
drainage at all, and tobe dependent almost entirely on the rain 
which falls directly on them, are known as rakkar or édrani and 
are often more stony than fail or maira. These are the only 
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CHAP. L.A. 
_— for assessment purposes All land not irrigated from a well or 
2h pea ‘permanent water-course has accordingly been classed as hail, 
tigation. maira or /érdéni The small area irrigated from wells is classed 

Soils of the 88 chdhi, and the insignificant area irrigated by small perennial 

Salt Range, streams ig classed as din. 

Gemel ta Inthe Assessment Reports the classification of soils has 

the Reveone been made as simple as possible, and distinguishes only the 


Resces. following varivties :— 

(a) Chéhi=all land ordinarily irrigated from a well 
or from a jhaldron the bank of a river or inunda- 
tion canal. 

(b) Chdéhi-nahri=all land irrigated partly by an inunda- 
tion canal and partly by a well. 

(ce) Jhaléri=all land irrigated by a jhaldr on a perennial 
canal. | 

(dq) Nahri=all lan] irrigated entirely by a canal, 
whether perennial or inundation. 


(e) Adi=all land irrigated from a perennial streany or 


spring. 
(f) Sailéb=all land benefiting by river floods. 


fq) Bdérdnt I=all land directly commanded by a torrent 
or by the flow of water from a hill-side, and suff- 
ciently embanked to retain the moisture: in the 
Mohar circle such land is recorded as ‘ ndladér’ and 
in the Hill circle as ‘ hail. ’ 


(4) Bdrdni, [I=all land benefiting by water flowing 
off higher land, and not included in Béréai I: in 


the Mohar such land i is recorded as ‘ rariddr' and i in 


the Hills as ‘ maira. 

(i) ee fff=all rain land not included in Bérdni I 
or I. 

(7) Banjar=waste land fit for cultivation; if such 
land has not been cultivated within the last eicht 
harvests itis recorded’as danjar gadim : if i has 
_ been uncultivated for more than three and 
than eight harvests it is recorded as banjar jadi. 


. (4) Ghair mumkin=all land not available for cultiva-— 


tion ; this includes large areas of reserved forest 
whieh might be cultivated, if disforested. 


important distinctions of soil recognised by the people. and useful | 
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In the distribution of revenue over holdings, the villagers gyap ta 
sometimes recognize other distinctions ; eg., they may distin. — — 
guish between » jealer on the river-bank or on an inundation nn 
canal and an ordinary well: they nearly always distinguish Irrigation. 
between chdhi land which uses the well as of right, and similar .., = ~y,. 
land which only gets the well-water by favour of the well tinguished in 
owners (ariyatan chéhi), In some villages cidhi is graded ™ 
according to quality. In the Hill Cirele sour land round the 

argin of the lakes isclassed as kallari and in the plains the 
kaliar-ridden waste is sometimes distinguished from ordinary 
banja. In the Thal, légha and wéri are differently rated in 
most villages. These distinctions are all entered in the orders 
distributing the revenue. 

The present distinctions of agriculture follow closely the efron 
circles of the regular settlement. In the Hithér cireles, river- a 
floods and wells are the principal feature ; in the Nakka, 
perennial or inundation canals assisted hy wells; in the Utar, 
perennial canals alone ; in the Thal and Danda, rain water led 
by shallow drains ; and in the Muhdr and Hill, torrents and 
rain water, with some tells in the last-named circle, 

The agricultural year may be considered.to begin in. the Seed time 
month of Visékh iabost the middle of April). By rite time the ee 
inundation canals have generally begun to flow, and the rround 
has to be prepared for the cotton cropand early supplies of 
fodder. If rain falls in the unirrigated tracts, the land will be 
prepared for the kharéf millets. If the canals are not flowing 
satisfactorily and there are no spring showers, these initial opera- 
tions may haye to be deferred till the beginning of the mon- 
soon, which generally occurs between the last week in June 
and the middle of July. Sowing of kiarif millets and pulses 
isdone as far as possible in Siwan (July-August), and the 
autumn crop is generally known as Sdiwani. Fut considerable 
areas may be sown during breaks in the rairs, if the original 
sowings are short and these, known as pichetra, are very apt to 
come to grief owing to an early cessation of the monsoon or of 
the flow of inundation canals, The #harff harvest js reaped 
in November and December: the picking of cotton, of course 
goes on fora considerable time. The bulk of the spring crop 
(radi or hdrt) issown on the rainfall of September, but when 
the monsoon has come to an end in August every shower before 
Christmas will be utilized to increase the sown area, Harvesting 
a ie April, and the crop is not entirely garnered till the 
end of May. The gram harvest is earlier than the wheat. 
foria is reaped about Christmas time, and turnips a month or two 

later, Tobacco and melons are the last crops to mature, | 
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The plough (hal) is, with the Pate te of the coulter 
(phdla\, made entirely of wood. The ploughshare (4wr) is a 
strong flat piece of wood, gencrally of &ftar or phuléh, broad 
at the back and centre but gradually tapering to a point to 
which the iron coulter (pidla) is fitted by a staple (#wnda). 
At the centre of the ploughshare is fitted the shaft (/al) which 
is fastened in its place by a wedge («g), and is altached to the 
yoke when ploughing is to be done. Another shaft (killa) is’ 
driven into the ploughshare behind the fal and to this is 
fastened the handle (4afthi) by which the ploughman guides 
the plough. The yoke (panjdéit) has three divisions marked off 
by bars, the two inner being fixed (gétra) and the two outer 
(velnd) being removeable so as to allow the yoke to be passe 
over the necks of the bullocks. In ploughing a field is generally 
divided up into sections (LAanga), and each section is ploughed 
in narrowing circles beginning at the outside and ending in 
the middle. The plough like the Persian-wheel is always 
turned by the left (sayye pher), and the right-hand bullock 
(ééhari) should always be stronger then the left-hand one 
(dndri) as he has more turning to do. When the plough-man 
wants fo turn to the left he calls out dhh dik and touches the 
quarter of the right-hand bullock ; and to turn tothe right he 
calls out “éhA fdhh and touches the left-hand bullock. The 
depth of a ploughing yaries much in different soils, In the 
sandy fields of the Thal the furrow (or) is a mere scratch, and 
even inthe best of soils it is rarely deeper than six inches, A 
good farmer will plough his land as often as he can to pulverise 
the soil and expose it to the air; more especially on land 
irrigated by a well, which is sumetimes ploughed ag many as 
ten or twelve times, while land fertilised by river-silt is generally 
ploughed only once or twice before sowing. 

Sowing is most generally done ee (ndélii, the drill being — 

| : . h, which is attached tothe — 

back of the ploughshare and fed by the ploughman’s hand ; but on 
sduldb lands it is often done broadcast (chhatia). Generally 
speaking, the peasants are very careless as to the quality of 
the seed, being content to sow any old stuff they get from the 
village wa ad ; but some of the more intelligent and well -to- 
doamong them keep the best of their grain for seed. A great 
ee was made onthe Kalra and Ghausnagar estates 
nder the Court of Wards by getting good seed from Amritsar 

and eo _ The field after sowing is levelled and pulverised by 
means of the sohdga, a heavy log or beam drawn over it. by 
bullocks, the drivers standing on it to make its weight greater, 
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 Embankments are made with the help of the kardh, a sort cHAP 1-A 
of large wooden shovel drawn by bullocks and held by the ,, 
driver. Beginning at the top of the field the peasant drives and 
his oxen towards the lower part holding down the kardéh so that "gallon. 
it gathers up « quantity of earth. This the bullocks pull down Sowing. 
to the lower edge of the field, where the driver lifts the sarah | 
up so as to deposit its contents on the embankment (tannh) and 
carries it back empty behind his bullocks to the higher part of 
the field, This process both levels the field and raises an embank- 
ment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

On lands irrigated from wells, the field is divided for seine 
tion purposes into small compartments (Lidri) hy ridges (Gannhi) 
raised by means of the jandra, a large wooden rake worked b 
two men, one of whoin presses it into the soil and pushes the eart 
up while the other assists him by pulling ata rope attached to 
the rake. Digging is usually done with an iron mattock (kahi) 
with a short wooden handle, worked by striking it downwards” 
into the earth and drawing it inwards towards the digger, who 
thus finds it most convenient to throw the earth behind him. 
Weeding is done with the ramba,a flat iron spud with a sharp 
edge and a short handle, used also for cutting grass close to the 


roots — 

Reaping is usually done with the ddéri, a sickle with a 
curved saw-edged blade. The corn is tied in small sheaves 
(gaddi) which are thrown on the ground, and afterwards put 
up into stacks (passa). Grain is threshed (gdh) by being heaped 
on the-threshing-floor (pir), which is merely a level space of 
ground beaten hard for the purpose, and trodden out by bul- 
locks. The corn is tossed and turned with a pitch-fork (frangli), J 
and when the grain has been threshed out, it is winnowed by 
letting it fall froma pekes ay (chhajj) held up by a man, 
so that the wind blows the cha oa from the grain. The 
grain is then put up into a heap until a the parties interested _ 
can gather to have it divided among them. Stored grain is very 
linble to be attacked by weevil (ghun) owing to the careless way 
in which it is kept in mud huts or bins. ‘The broken straw 
(dhoh) is generally stacked at the threshing floor, the stack 
(passa) being thatched with straw and protected with a hedge 
of thorns. In the Salt Range the bhoh stacks are ance gr up in 
hexagonal shape, sleeping cots tied together being used to give 
the stack its shape. 

The number of carts in the district is extraordinarily few, Outs 
especially considering the suitability of the whole of the cis- 

elum tract, with its firm scil and good roads, for wheeled 
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conveyance. According to the last returns, however, the num- 


ber seems to be increasing and is now 4,07?, of which 2,700 are in 
Sargodha, and only 76 are in the Khushab Tahsil. The class of 


cart (ga¢d) in common used is a poor affair, the wheels being ~ 


often made of block wood, without any spokes, and can only 
carry a very small quantity of stuff. 


The peasants are very slow to adopt improved methois and 
implements, but it will appear from a subsequent paragraph 
that the Sargodha Seed i arm is to some extent a centre of 
progress in these respects. 


Over the whole of the plains portion of the district, there 
is practically no systematic rotation of erops. In the eis-Jhelum 
tahsils only 20 or 15 per cent. of the cultivated area is left fallow 


throughout the year, and about ?0 per cent. will be under rahi 


crops and 20 to 25 per cent. under kharif. This means that a large 
area will be put under wheat year after year with an occasional 
change to ¢oria followed by cotton, or chari —succeeded after a 
fallow by cotton and ‘maina.’ In the ‘thal the rule is to ‘sow when 
you can.’ In the Mohar the most secure fields ar@ peserye| for 
rabi crops; when they show signs of exhaustion, they are given 
a complete rest:for some years, if other fallow fields are available 
elsewhere : otherwise they are given a change to kharif ero 

fora spell. In the hills it is usual to have large blocks of land 
under crops and other large blocks fallow. A common rotation 
is wheat, ddjra or jowdr (after intercaltured with mung or 


* tardmira), fallow, fallow, wheat, and so on. 


4 anore. 


7 ‘geek - sd Sey to chdhi land so far as available. and 
as fuel 1s senerally plentiful in this district, less of ms 2 
is consumed as fuel than in the east of the Paniah =a phos: 
available as manure. Owing to the trouble of carriage the lands 
near the village site generally are the hast manured; and 
similarly of the land attached to an outlying well, the fields 
nearest the well usually get more manure than those at a dis- 
tance; so that often outlying fields get practically no manure 
at all, and are consequently left fallow more frequently than 
those near the well Fields intended . to grow rich crops anak 
as sugarcane or tobacco are plentifully manured. On the canal: 
lands, manure is generally not forthcoming in large quantities ; 
neg =a canals and the sailéh lands tho Shelum silt 
iS ak es cebent substitute. On the rain lands manure je not ig, 
as it padtieee foi ass rain lands manure is not used, 


' 











i 
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Intensive cultivation is not common in this district, except 
on the wells worked by Arains, Malidrs, Kambohs and other 
skilful farmers in the neighbourhood of the towns and large 
villages and in the hills. On such wells vegetables, spices and 
sugarcane are growe for the market, and two or three crops 
raised in the year. MeAdi regularly gives two crops a year. 
On some of the best saifdb lands it is pcssible to grow wheat 
after maize for two or three years in succession, but the rest 
of the double-cropping generally consists in the raising of a cheap 
fodder crop, such as ‘maina’ in succession to cotton or maize, 
~r else in the intercultare of férémdra with béjra, which is 
common in the hills, or of gram with cotton. On the inundation 
canals, if land has become too water-lorzed for wheat, the 
farmer will sometimes try to recoup his loss by growing gram 
in succession to rice, 


We have already discussed in Chapter I, Section C, the 
principal tribes engaged in agriculture. Table 17 shews that 
in 1911 there were 130,042 males and 6,447 females actually 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral employment, supporting 
962,103 dependents. There were 85,388 owners or grantees of 
land in that year, according to the Land Revenue Report, but 
this number would not include grown-up proprietors whose 
~ fathers were still living. In the Census returns 22,722 persons 
were recorded as ‘ rent-receivers,’ 325,662 as ‘ ordinary cultivators,’ 
and 354 as land agents‘ It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of agricultural labourers, as there are many men who 
lend a hand at harvest times, ard make their living by some 
other occupation at other seasons, but 29,505 persons were shewn 
as farm-servanis and field labourers. In the canal area with 
its larce holdings and heavy wheat crop there is a keen demanil 
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for hired labour in the spring, and large numbers of both sexes _ 
flock in from the Sind-Sagar Doab and elsewhere, and make a 


small fortune in a short time. The traditional payment for 
reapers is the twenty-first sheaf, but as the reaper can make the 
sheaf as big as he likes he often gets something approaching 
one-tenth of the crop. In plague years even higher rates have 
to be paid, but ordinarily the supply of labour is equal to the 
demand. On the inundation canals and the weakest wells of 
the riverain, tenants are difficult to obtain and to keep. 

| | Pas The agricultural population includes 
Pee ana werimen 6080 the followers of pursuits mentioned in ths 
Htook-farmers = and margin. The majority of the woodmen and 
so nie co pais graziers are in Khushab Tahsil. 
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Table 19 shows the areas under each of the main crops. 
andthe total 
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standing fact iv that crops have doubled, and that even in 


Khushtb there is a gain of about 50 per cent. 


The quality of the cropping now and at last set! lement may 
be compared by percentages on the total cropped area — | 





Tt will be seen that cotton, oilseeds (especially foria) and 
gram have gained at the expense of the cheap millets and 
pulses. Of the other cereals, maize, massar and china are the 
most important, put a consiaerable area of oats is grown in 
Sarrodha Tahail. 


By far the most we gee crop 1s wheat (kanak). It is 
grown on #1] classes of land, but greater care is taken in its 
cultivation on the lands irrigated from wells than on other 
classes of soil. In such lands ploughings for wheat begin as 
early as the * haan January and go on at convenient seasons 
throughout the year till seed time, sometimes as many as 12 plough- 
ings being given. On other classes of land ploughiag begins in June 
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and goes on fill October, the more ploughings the better cHAP. ILA. 


for the crop. The commonest kind of wheat frown outside 
the Lower Jhelum area is the soft red bearded variety (ratti- 
ehihgaré or dagar), but sometimes one sees a field of a coarse 
white wheat known as cadidnak, the outturn of which is about 
a fourth larger than that of the red wheat, and its flour whiter 
but not so nourishing, while its strawis very inferior, On the 
canal, the favourite types are ghont, and “ lal kasar wéli:” the 
former is a beardless white variety and corresponds to the Lyall- 
pur types 17 and 15 ; the latter corresponds to type 11, and fetches 
at least 2 annas per maund more than the other varieties. 
Only a very little beardless red wheat (rodi Idl) and fine white 
wheat (ddéédi) are grown, as they are considered more subject to 
injury by birds and winds. Generally speaking, the peasants 
are very careless about the quality of the seed, andit is often 
s0Wn more or less mixed with barley, Sometimes a little oats 
(jodra) is sown with the wheat to be gathered before it for fodder. 

he amount of seed used is for good soils generally about a 
maund an acre, but on poor unirrigated soils as little as 24 sers 
issown. On the saildhb lnnds about 32 sers and in yery goo 
chahi lands as much as 14 maunds peracre. Wheat sowing 
begins with the month of Katte (about 15th October) and gos 
on toabout the middle of December, though sometimes, if the 
season has been a dry one and favourable rain falls in December, 
sowings may goon into January, but the sooner wheat ean he 
sown after 15th October the better. On unirrigated lantls little 
is done tothe wheat after it is sown; itis left to the rains, and 
the outturn depends very much on whether the winter rains are 
favourable or not. Ifthe winter isa dry one, large areas fail 
altogether to produce a crop, and the outturn is generally poor. 


If rain falls at opportune intervals in January, February and 


March the outturn, even on unirrigated land, may be very good. 
On lands irrigated from wells, the amount of irrigation doceaits 
on the rainfall, but in dry seasons the wheat crop may be given 
asmany a8 15 waterings to ripen it. If the crop promises to 
be a very strong one, the green wheat is cut (¢ap) or grazed 
down to prevent its growing too rapidly, On lands irrigated 
from wells the tenant is allowed to cut a reasonable amount of 
sreen wheat for the well-bullocks which varies according to 
the dryness of the season, and may ina dry year amount in the 
villages distant from the river to as muchas half the crop. 
_ Little attention is paid to rotation of crops, wheat following 
wheat without a break, especially on lands flooded by the river ; 
in the Salt Range, however, wheat is gencrally alternated with 
tdjra. On saildb and inundation canal lands the outturn is much 


ad 
Wheat. 
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reduced by the prevalence of weeds, such as the thistle-like 
lei, the onion-like bhukhat, or the thorny joah, and little trouble 
is taken to eradicate them ; on other irrigated lands, however, 
more attention is paid to weeding. The estimated outturn of 
wheat on lands irrigated from wells is in most circles 10 maunds 
per acre, but in the Jhelum Circle of Bhera it is12 maunds, and 
in the Hill Cirele 13 maunds; on land irrigated from inunda- 
tion canals it is almost everywhere 8 maunds per acre. On the 
Lower Jhelum Canal it is 10} maunds in the Bhera Bar and 
Sargodha Bar Utla, and 8} maunds in the Sargodha Bar Hethla 
andthe Shahpur Ara. On land flooded by the rivers it is $ 
maunds on the Jhelum and7 on the Chenab ; and on Jand depen- 
dent on rain it varies from 6 maunds in the Bar to 2 ‘eininits in 
the Thal. Forthe whole district the all-round outturn on all 
classes of land is about) maunds or 12 bushels per acre, and the 
total annual average yield of wheat for the «hole district is 
4,500,000 maunds with a money value at 134 seers per rupee of 
Kis, 1,55,00,000, or more than six times the new assessment of the 
district. ihe quality of the wheat grown generally improves as 
one goes further from the river, and that of the Salt Range is 
famous for its good quality, its freedom from admixture with other 
grains or dirt, and the greater nutritiousness of its flour. Tt is 
valued for export and generally commands two annas per maund 
more than that of the riverside Reaping begins in the p'ains 
towards the end of Apriland inthe hills about the beginning of 
May and lasts for about a month. 


The crop next in importance is cotton (vér) which occupies — 


10 per cent. of the total harvest darea. Almost every well has 
from one to three acres of cotton: it is largely grown on canal 
irrigated land, wher: about 13 per cent. of the total harvested 
area is cotton ;it is not grown to any great extent in the 
Khushab Tahsil, except that in very favourable years a good 
deal is :own in the Mohir. It is sown in March or April, about 
8 or 10 seers of seed (peva) to the acre. he variety of cotton 
usually sown, known as the indigenous variety (dest) with a 
yellow flower, gives ordinarily 10 seers of ginned cotton to a 


maund of unginned ; but a foreign variety (ziléiti) with a ; 


flower, which is fairly popular, gives 1 seers to the maund. The 


type known as No.4 F supplied by the seed farm is rapidly 


ing ground, On lands irrigated from wells cotton has to 
he watered a good many times and weeded twice or thrice. 
Cotton picking (choni) begins in October and goes on to the 
end of December at intervals ofa few days as the pods (doda) 
ripen and burst ; it is generally done by bands of women ang 
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girls, who are given about an eighth or a tenth* 
their trouble and may be seen returning in the evening laden 
with their snow white spoils. The produce of cotton averages 
6 or G maunds per acre on lands irrigated from wells 8 or 4 
‘maunds on canal-irrigated Jands and from 2 to 4 maunds on 
unirrigated lands. The wood is cut for fuel, and soinetimes the 
same roots are left to produce two or even three crops (modhs), but 
more frequently they are stubbed up and the land sown with 
wheat. The cotton crop is often sold standing at prices averag- 
ing about Rs. 30 per acre, 

Nearly 8 per cent. of the harvested area are under oil-seeds. 
On the Lower Jhelum Canal this may be generally understood 
fo mean ‘foria’ and elsewhere ‘térdémira ;’a little linseed is crown 
in the Jhelum valley, especially about Miini, but on the whole 
if is not an important crop, and the same may be said of ‘sarson’ 
and f#/, Out of 90,000 acres of oilseeds, 40,000 acres are in 
Bhera, and 50,500 in Sargodha; only 3,500 acres are grown in 
Shahpur, of which about 2,500 is * foria.’ The stiff soil of the 
Ara is not suited te this crop. 

Yoria comes between the kharif and the raby, ripening in 
January : it is an easy crop to grow, and so long as it gets water 
egularly up to November, it is not subject to any special 
calamities. It cannot be grown on the inundation ennals, but 
successful experiments have been made with it in the 
riverain. It is supposed to yield from 4 to 6 maunds an acre. 


Térdmira oceupies nearly 6,000 acres in Khushab, 5,600 of 
this being in the Hill Circle, in which this crop represents 11 
_ per cent. of the year’s harvest. Here it is commonly sown 

among the * bdjra’ or * jowdr ; * elsewhere it is grown on inferior 
lands or along the boundaries of fields. The outturn is about 2 
aunds to the acre. . | 

Gram oecupies nearly the same acreage as oil-seeds, - riz,, 
not quite S per cent. o! the matured area. Out of 87,00 acres 
grown, Shera and Shahpur have about 15,000 each, Sargodha 
5,000, and the remainder (almost 49,000) is in Khushd4b. The 
discovery that the sandy soil of the Sind Sagar Dob was ideal 
for gram was an event of very considerable importance, and its 
full significance is not yet apnecens In‘radi 1915, 77,000 acres 
of gram were grown in Khushtb Tahsil and gram sold at 1] 
seers fo the rupees, at head-quarters. Even supposing that the 
ocal market rates were 13 seers, the value of the crop was over 


sin the colony chats the share taken by the pickers varies between ‘one-seventh and one 
LEA 
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16 lakhs of rupees, or six times the new final revenue demand. 
An average acre of gram is supposed to produce 9 maunds in 
the Thal and 8 maunds elsewhere. Little gram is grown on the 


| Pant A, 


wells but on the inundation canals it does quite well. Wheat and 


gram are very rarely intersown in this district, but a good 
deal of gram is sown on the rice-stubble in Bhera, 

The next most important crop is ijra or spiked millet 
(penicillaria spicata) which oceupies nearly § per cent. of the 
total harvested area. It is most important in the Mohar where 
the proportion crown is 33 per cent.;in the Hill Cirele too 
it is grown on 30 per cent. of the area harvested. It is 
chiefly sown on unirrigated land and the amount of seed is 
usually about 2 seers per acre, sown broadcast. The land ic plough- 
ed from March onwards from two to five times and the seed is 
sown after good rain in- May or June but more often after the 
monsoon bursts in July. In the Jhelum valley the seed is 
venerally sown in irrigated land in June and the seedlings (paniri) 
afterwards transplanted. Great trouble is taken to protect the 
crop from birds. A platform (mannha is erected in the middle 
of the field, and on this a woman or boy sits ‘all day long frigh- 
tening away the birds by slinging (khabani) bits of earth at them 
or waving rags and clanging pots by means of strings radiating 
over the field. ‘The reaping begins in October and goes on to 
December, the ears (sitfa) being cut off from time to time as they 
ripen ; and in this season it iscommon for the people to leave 
the villages and camp in the fields in whole families, living in 
the huts (diok or bian) erected for the purpose. The average 
produce of ¢éjra on unirrizated lands is about 6 maunds per 


acre on embanked lands in the Mohar and Salt Range, 4 maunds 


in the Jhelum valley, and from 2 to 3 maunds in the poorer lands 
of the Mohirand ‘ihal. On nahri and sailéh lands its produce 
is 6 or 7 maunds per acre and on lands irrigated from wells 10 or 
12 maunds. The straw (fdnda) is not very nutritious and in 
good years is neglected, though in years of drought it may sell at 
as much as a rupee per head-load. 

Jowdr or great millet (sorghum vulgare , which occupies 2 
per cent. of the harvested area, is largely grown on lands irrigated 
from wells, where it is used more asa fodder erop (ehari) than 
porn for grain, and « considerable portion of it is eut green and 
fet to the bullocks, especially when the monsoon rains are 
seanty. In the Ara circle, however, it is generally allowed to 


‘ripen, and there produves about 7 maunds per acre; elsewhere 6 


maunds is a fair crop on lands irrigated from wells, and 4 or 6 
maunds On other classes of land. 
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Maize is grown to a small extent on wells in the river valleys 
and on manured lands in the Salt Range. About 10,000 acres 
are grown on the Lower Jhelum Oanal, especially by Sidlkoti and 
Jat Sikh grantees. About 18 seers of an is sown per acre, and 
the average outturn on irrigated and manured lands is about 12 
maunds per acre. - 

Rice is grown chiefly on canal-irrigated and sailéb lands in 
the Jhelum valley, and inthe Ara circle. Previous to 1888 
the cultivation of rice on canal lands was rapidly increasing, but 
in that year, owing to the great quantity of water consumed in 
irrigating rice, the canal rate for that crop was rdised, and this 
led to a great contraction of area. The average outturn of uh- 
husked rice is about 10 or 12 maunds per acre. 


Barley (jo) oceupies 1 per cent. of the harvested area and is 
grown chiefly on lands irrigated from wells or canals, the average 
outturn being from 10 to 15 maunds per acre on such lands, 


Pulses occupy altogether about 2 per cent. of the harvested 
area. They are generally sown with jowdr and bdjra. Moth is 
largely grown in the Thal where it forms 23 per cent. of the total 
crop; it is grown on poor land and the produce is about 3 
maunds per acre. 


Mung is grown chiefly in the Salt Range ‘and its outturn is 
about 4 maunds per acre. 


Sugarcane (kamdd) is grown mostly on the canal in Sargo- 
dha and Bhera Tahsils, but there is also a certain amount on the 
wells near the town of Bhera, Shahpur and Saéhfwél. In the 
Chenab valley early every well has its two or three patches of 
cane aggregating from one to two acres per well, but the crop, 
though very valuable, practically occupies the land for three 
harvests, and requires so much attention and such careful cultiva- 
tion and watering that few wells have more than 2 acres, Itisa 
most useful crop. When ready to be pressed it affords employ- 
ment for a time to a large number of hands and each person 
engaged in cutting and peeling the canes, in carrying them from 
the field to the press (velna), in tying them into convenient 
bundles, in feeding the press, attending to the fire, or stirring the 
juice, is not only allowed to chew and suck as much raw cane as 
he likes, but is permitted to carry away a few stalks every day. 
The leaves and ends of the canes make a useful: fodder for cattle. 

‘The average produce is about 20 maunds of gur per acre, but 
- much of this goes in payment to the persons employed in ex- 
tracting the juice. In the Jhelum valley very little cane is 
: : ¢ 
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grown for the purpose of making sugar, as it is found more 
profitable to sell it to be sucked raw (ganna). Two varieties are 
grown,— one the indigenous (desi), and the other the Sahdrani, so 

called because its seed was broughtfrom Sahdranpur some forty — 
years ago, The latter variety is much superior to the indigenous 
cane, and has now almost superseded it. It is usual to sell the 
standing crop near the towns to Khatris, who retail the stalks in 


[ Parr A. 


the bazar ata paisa or less per stalk, and near the towns the - 


price paid for cane of this kind is from Rs. 18 to Rs. 30 per kanal 
and averages about Rs. 200 per acre. 

Very little tobacco is grown in this district and smoking is 
not nearly so general among the people as it isin districts fur- 
ther east. It is discouraged by the pirs of Sidl Sharif, but is 
fairly general in the Salt Range. 

Vegetables occupy 7 per cent. of the total harvested area of 
the three Jhelum circles and seem to be growing in popularity: 
probably because they are principally grown on lands irrigat- 
ed from wells and consumed by the tenants’ well bullocks. To- 


~ wards the end of the cold season they form an important part of 


the diet of the peasant classes. By far the most common vege- 
table is turnips, which are generally not thinned out sufiiciently 
and are consequently of small size ; but near Jhawaridn a very 
good sized turnip is grown. Carrots and radishes are the com- 
monest vegetables after turnips. 

This plant, so often seen in our gardens as an ornamental 
hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bhera, where if occupies 
nearly 650 acres, for the sake of the dye extracted from its leaves, 
which, dried and reduced to powder, form a regular article of 
commerce. The mode of cultivating it isas follows:—The soil 
is prepared by repeated ploughings, not less than sixteen, and 
heavy manuring, Before sowing, the seed is allowed to soak in 
water for twenty-five days. Ifis then spread on cloth and al- 
lowed to dry partially. The plot of land in which it is proposed 
to grow the me/di is then formed into small beds, and some days 
before owing these are kept flooded. The seed is scattered on 
the surface of the water, and with it sinks into the ground. For 
the first three days after sowing water is given regularly night 
and morning ; after that only once a day. The young plant first 
shows above ground on the fifteenth day, after which water is only 
given every other day for a month, when it is supplied at inter- 
vals of three days, and this is continued for another month, by 
which time the plants have become nearly two feet high. They 
are now fit for transplanting. The mode of conducting this op. 
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eration is as follows :—The young plant on being taken out of the 
eround is reduced by nipping off about six inches from the 
centre shoot. After haying been subjected to this treatment, the 
young plants are singly put into holes previously dug for them 
at distances of about a foot from each other. They are then 
watered daily until they have recovered the shock of transplant- 
ing, and afterwards as they may requireit. The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from 
the plants, but after that they yield for years, without inter- 
mission, a double crop. At each cutting, about nine inches are 
taken from the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are 
gathered in Baisikh (April and May) and Katik (October and 
November) of each year. The labourers employed in planting out 
the mehdi, instead of receiving their wages in money, are liberally 
fed as long as the operation lasts, and adistribution of sweetmeats 
takes place when it isover, The season for sowing is during the 
month of Baisikh; that of transplanting, Sawan (July and 
August). A year's produce of an acre of well-grown mehdi 1s 20 
maunds of dry leaves, of which about 6 maunds are gathered in 
the spring, and the rest during the autumn months: and the same 
plants continue to yield for 20 or 25 years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for 9 seers, 
so that the value of the crops per acre is about Rs, 90. After 


the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much exceed 


those of other crops. The produce of the meAdi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the 
northern districts, especially Peshiwar ; some goes to Delhi, and 
there is some export to Persia and Arabia. Before the war, 
Germany also was a customer. The mehdi crop of Bhera is said 
to be worth abouta lakh of rupeesa year. Besides the use to 
which the leaves are ordinarily put, viz., as a dye for the hair, 
hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, when attack- 
ed by iteh. 
In the Thal, in favourable years, water melons are very 
» largely grown on the sandhills round the villages aod hamlets, 
The seed is often simply scattered over the sand, and the rain and 
sun do the rest. When the season is good the melons are pro- 
duced in great quantities and of a large size. They are known as 
kalakh, titak, ror, or pilfa, according to the different stages of 
their growth. A camel-load sells in Nurpur for four annas, and 
in Khushab for a rupee or one rupee fourannas. Muhabpur 
rows a superior quality which fetch as much as an anua each in 
irot. In the villages any one is welcome to eat as man) 


Water-melosn. 


melons as he likes, provi he does not take away the Li 
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cnar.t-a. which sells at 24 seers per rupee. The seeds are ground, sifted, 
>... mixed with flour and made into cakes, which are largely eaten by 


2 ‘Errigation. sar, where their kernels are sold by native druggists at 1} seers per 
_ —s Water-melons, rupee as a medicine (maghz tarbriz). 
oe) Opium: _ Poppy cultivation was at one time a source of considerable 


wealth to the district, especially to the villages round Shahpur, 


and to Katha Masrél and Saghriil at the mouth of the Vahi gorge. 


~ To quote Mr. Wilson :— 
“The following figures will give some idea of the extent and value of 
=~ the erop : 


1860 aa 


Average of five yoars endi 
TESS. . = 


1850-90 
1890-01 i ue 








= The average outturn per acre may be taken as six seers and Rs. 8 per 
== seer as the price of the fresh juice (which loses one-fourth of its weight in 
J drying , giving Rs. 48 as the average price of the opium of an acre of poppy. 
a: Adding to this Rs. 10 as the value of the tipped gives the total value of 
the produce as Ns 55 peracre, The crop is generally sold standing to Khatri 
4 7 pet meet a price averaging about Rs, 6! per acre but varying From 

s. 20 to Rs. 80 or more according to the promise of the ontturn, * 





The loss of a crop worth nearly. 2 lakhs of rupees is a small a 
set-off against the many improvements that have tak=n place. 


step When acrop has been sown, its produce even on irrigated 
ss pusnte land depends very much on the quantity and opportuneness of the 
subsequent rainfall,and,as that is exceedingly variable in this 

_ district, the outturn varies greatly from year to year and from 
lage to village. The crops are also apt to be choked by 

weeds, of which the most troublesome are the leha,a thistle-like 
weed, which especia Ly infests lands Hlooder by the river, the 











saad «the people. Melon seeds are also exported to Lahore and Amrit-. 
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pohli or yellow star-thistle, and the onion-like bAgéét, which is CHAP. I A. 
very common on poor lands irrigated from wells. The peasants agreutiare 
rarely take sufficient trouble to eradicate these weeds which con- — and — 

sume a large proportion of the nourishment in the soil, In the irrigation: 
riverain mice multiply in dry years and devour the kernel of Causes redue- 
cotton seed and other crops. Birds and insects of all kinds or peabimper 
greatly reduce the outturn of the crops. In the kharff harvest Se 
considerable trouble is taken to drive away the birds from the ~ > “ 
ripening jowdr and bdjra crop, and when locusts make their > oa 





uppearance, a campaign is organised against them and myriads . = 
of them are killed ; butagainst the rayages of other insects the | 
peasant is almost helpless. An account of recent visitations of . 


locusts will be found in Chapter [, where also the holl-worm and 
other insects that attack the crops are mantioned. Wheat often 
suffers in cloudy weather from rust (kungi) which greatly 
reduces the size and weight of the grain; hot winds also cause 


the grain to shrivel up and are especially injurious in the lands +. 

lying along the foot of the Salt Range. Hail-storms often do great : 
but partial damage ; and an account of a very destructive storm Fe; 
will be found in Chapter I. White ants (stev:) attack the roots < 
of many plants, and weevils (ghwn) consume much of the ill-garner- : 
ed grain. Altogether the quantity of food that reaches the mouths = 
of the people is no large multiple of the seed that is sown. = 


found in Table 18. According to the professional revenue “strewn 
survey made at various times between 1853 and 1865 the total —- 
area of the district is 4,791 square miles; according to the recent iz 
remeasurements made by the patwiirfs it is 4,800 square miles, of “is 
which in 1915, 1,187 square miles were returned as uncu!turable, ia 
1,588 as culturable, and only 2,024 square miles or less than a half 4 
of the total area of the district as under cultivation, Alter- 2 
ations in the district boundary described in Chapter I, Section B, i 


The figures for total cultivated and. irrigated areas will he Total area and 











have resulted in a total cain of 94 square miles since 1898. — “2 

According to the records of regular settlement which were ee 
compiled at different.times between 1855 and 1864, the total =. 
cultivated area excluding land recently thrown out of cultivation os 
was 304,°70 acres. The area under cultivation has gone on steadily ~ 
increasing year by year and was returned in 1588 as 612,659 “a 
acres, in 1893 as 687,217 acres,andin 1915 as 1,295,409 acres, aa “am 
or much more than four times the area of regular settlement, -o es 
During the last fifteen years cultivation lias increased at the as 
average rate of more than 33,000 acres per annum. The reason ae! S 
for the great incresse between first and second settlements was > cee 
‘the increased security brought by settled conditions, the modera- rd 
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tion of the demand, above all the sinking of wells and excavation - 
of inundation canals, These factors have all continued in opera- 
tion, and, in addition, the Lower Jheluin Canal has been con- 
structed, and the possibilities of gram cultivation in the Thal 


have beendiscovered. It is on the unirrigated lands that develop- 


ment is now proceeding most rapidly, and it is worth noting 
that the.1,194 square miles recorded as unculturable include an | 
area of about 470 square miles which would be culturable, if it 
were not reserved forest. : 

The increase in cultivation on each of the main classes of 
land has been as follows :— 


| Obdtiand | Walriand| 
| Chdhi-mahri: \nghrt-jhaldrs 












Tat al. 





Area in sores at Sail dh Bdrant. 
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Rogular Settlement 181,545 2199] 45,995! 125,503| s04,s70 
1893-1894 aan, 624 87,654] 69,888 | 293,201 | ¢87,217 
19} 4-15 137,463 | 786,806 | 61,701 | 310,540 1,205,409 








Out of the nafri area 673,789 acres are on the perennial 
canal, 110,539 are on the inundation canals and kharéf distribu- 
taries, and 1,477 on perennial streams inthe hills. ‘ihe decrease 
in sdiléb is due to the transfer to Gujrat District of riverain 
villages both on ‘he Chenab and on the Jhelum. The great 
decrease in chdhz is due to the supersession of wells by_ canals, 
especially in the Chenab and Ara circles, already noticed in 
Chapter I—A. - 

In the erly days of the Lower Jhelum Colony, Mr. Hailey 
started a farm at Sargodha for the dissemination of pure seed 
among the colonists ; hut little was accomplished until, in 1913, 
the farm was placed under the control of the Director of Agri- 
culture, and managed by an Agricultural Assistant, with a 
mugaddam, a belddér, and one pair of bullocks to carry out field 
operations, Half a square of very poor land is cultivated by the 
staff, in order to demonstrate the extent to which natural disadvan- 
tages can be overcome by improved methods : the remaining five 

uares are made over to tenants, who put in practice the teaching 
of the Department. The most important results obtained so far 
are as follows :— 

_ (a) Distribution of improved implements :—During the past 
2} years, peasants have been induced to purchase 50 Raja and 
60 Meston ploughs, 10 spring toothed harrows, 12 fodder-cutters, 
and 1 Raja reaper, and there is good reason to believe that all 
these implements will rapidly increase in popularity, ~ 















are 
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(b) Selection of suttable types of seed. —So far as present 
experience goes, the most important results can be obtained by 
encouraging the use of wheat, type No. 11 (Zé! Kasdrwalt) and 
cotton, type No. 4 F. American. Of the former 3,500 maunds 
were sold to peasants forthe 1916 crop, and it fetches at least 9 
annas per maund more than the ‘ghtoni’ variety. The selected 
American cotton in 1915 sold at Rs. 10-11-53 per maund, the 
current rate for common Dest cotton on the same date being 
Rs, 7-8-0. Australian ddjra also has just been introduced, and 


_ is likely to become very popular. 


An agricultural association was formed in December 1915, 
under the Presidentship of the Deputy Commissioner. Hitherto 
the objects aimed at have been the lending. out on approval of 
improved implements and the organization of publie opirion 
with a View to minimising the extortions of petty officials, 
Already good results have been obtained, and with proper encour- 
agement the association should prove eminently useful. 


In the District Board garden at Sargodha and the “ Com- 
pany garden” at Shahpur, experiments are being made with 
oranges from Gujranwala. At Sakesar the Deputy Commissioner 
looks after a few olive trees planted by Mr. Mitchell of Kashmir, 
but so far not much success has been attained. Potatoes are 
being tried at Kathwai and Uchhali, and ought to do well in 
the Salt Range, but the Awdns are slow to take upa new crop. 
The Economic Botanist has endeavoured to interest the owners 
of large palm-groves in the south of Khushib Tahsil in Basra 
date-palms, and they are beginning to respond, but haveso far 
not planted any. An attempt might also be made to start lu- 
cerne on rappar lands near the river, which are incapable of 
producing ordinary crops. There are several smail gardens kept 
up by the District Board in various places, but between them they 
produce very little eatable fruit or vegetables: the garden at 
Sodhi Jaiwali is the best. 

Table 2) shows the extent !o which use is made of the Land 
Improvements and Agriculturists Loans Acts. Considering the 
large number of wells in the district, not much is borrowed for 
their construction, and, as Co-operative Credit Societies multiply, 
probably less use will be made of the Act than ever. Occasion- 
ally an Awan borrows money for the construction of an embank- 
ment, but generally this kind of work is done by the system of 


labour co-operation known as Wangdr. In times of fodder- 


famine, large sums are distributed to cattle owners and when 
drought has greatly reduced the stocks of grain money is advane- 
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ed for the purchase of seed. Thus Rs. 64,525 were advanced 
in 1911-12. Asa rule repayments are punctually made, and 
the benefits of both Acts are clear. 


Anentirely new influence, which promises to enlarge the 
five minds and improve the prospects of an adult population far 


beyond Government's sphere of influence, has come into being 
in the last seven years in the shape of Rural Banks, or Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies. The first Societies of the. district were 
registered in 1909, and in two years the advantages of the 
co-operative idea were clearly recognized in the most progessive 
Tahsils—Sargodha and Bhera ; evenas late as 1914 there were 
only 4 Societies in Shahpur and none in Khushab, The figures 
printed in the margin will show what substantial progress had 
c , 7 been made by 
$list July 1915, 
Ti has only been 
__._ found necessary 
to wind up 4 
banks so far, so 
it is clear that 
due caution has 
been observed in 
-—expanding the 
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of the movement. In addition to the Village Societies 
(technically known as Class I, Unlimited) there isa Central 
Bank at Sargodha and a Central Union Bank at Chak 33 
s B. known as the Pindi Chiman Union Bank. The 


former was opened on 2ist April 1910, with 152 shareholders, — 


and a working capital of Rs, 41,535; it has now 196 members, 
and a working capital of Rs. 1,45,196 ; in 1915 it made a net pro- 


fit of Rs. 5,145, and paid a dividend of 8 per cent. The Pindi 


Chiman Union Bank opened on 11th August 1911, with 7 share- 
holders, and a working capital of Rs. 14,579 : in 1915 the capital 


ab 
a i 
4 Pree ee ee _ 


had increased to Rs. 26,534, and the profit amounted to Ks. — 


788. There is also one non-agricultural society (Class IT) at 
Bhera which has 39 weaver shareholders. This was registered in 
February 1911 with a capital of Rs, 467. In 1915, the capital 
amounted to Rs. 4.361; the gross profits to date were Hs. 1,590, 
out of which Rs. 619 went 'o the expenses of management. leaving 





Rs. 971 net profit, which has been added to the working capital. 


The dividend on shares has averaged no Jess than 66 per cent. ae 
annum, and the enterprise seems to be doing remarkably well. 
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A similar society was started in Khush4b in 1911, with 86 cHap. ma, 
share-holders and Rs. 2,231 capital, but after about a year and Agrisuttere 
a half, the society, owing to deficient cohesion and enterprise, “ana 
ceased working and the capital which had reached Re, 5,854 was ‘"tigati 
refunded. All Societies are supervised by the Hegistrar of  Coverntive 
Co-operative Credit Societies whose head-quarters are at Lahore, Crit Scie 
and who enjoys the services of an Assistant for the Western 
Range of the province. There is an Inspector at Sargodha, 
with 3 stipendiary and 2 honorary Sub-Inspectors working 
under him. The duties of the official staff are advisory and 
regulative ; management is so far as possible left to the members. 

It is for this reason that the movement is probably even more 
important as an educative factor than as an economic revolu- 
tion. 

The exact amount of unsecured debt due from agriculturists abted 
to money-lenders is not ascertainable but it undoubtedly amounts ™*- 
toa formidable total, Inthe great majority of cases however 
indebtedness is entirely due to extravagance or thriftlessness. 
Weddings are of course the occasion of much unnecessary outlay ; 
litigation not infrequently involves borrowing, and some of the 
better class families are apt to set themselves too high a standard 
of hospitality. There is a regrettable tradition that it is unseem- 
ly for a man of any status to accept payment for the supplies 
consumed by officials on tour, and this has impoverished several 
worthy families, in much frequented villages. 

When an agriculturist resorts to the money-lender, he isin fates of 
most cases entirely unable to arrange reasonable terms. In- in terest. 
terest at 2 per cent. per month is quite commonly agreed to, and - 

1 per cent. per month is considered very moderate. Up to the 
time of the passing of the Alienation of ‘Land Act, the interest 
was always allowed to accumulate until the creditor could insist 
on the debtor parting with some of his land. The advantage of 
co-operative banks consists partly in the reduction of the rate of 
interest charged to borrowers to something between 9} and 12} 
per cent, per annum, and partly in the steps taken to insist on 

unctual repayment. The rate of interest charged by Central 

anks is generally 8 per cent. There can be no doubt that a 
little determination on the part of the creditors would Wipe out 
most of the unsecured debt in a very short space of time, 

After the transaction has been completed, the creditor is a 
Jeter’ in an even stronger position than before : Mr. Wilson's Use res 
i tare of the various devices for getting more than the 


flesh is worth repeating, : 
zZ 
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“ The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers and shopkeepers keep three 
accomnt books (raf, (1) the day-book (sudr, parchun or dandt), in which 
all transactions are recorded day by day Ag they occur ; (2). the cash-book 
‘rohir) in which only cach trensactions are entered as they oceur; and (8) the 
ledger (#Adéa ahi or simply watt), in which each client's accoont (lekha. ig 
written up from the day hook at the shop-keeper’s leisure. The great majori- 


ty of shop keepers, however, keep up only the ledger, making entries in it - 


from memory or from rongh notes which are destroyed, seo that thera is no 
Means of checking the entries. The ledger (ra4t) is kept in the form of loose 
leaves fastened torether len¢thwise in sucha way that a leaf can easily be 
extracted without detection. Each page (ponna) has its number langg), and 
it is usnal, on opening a new ledger, to get a Brahman to Imprint on the 
seventh page a coloured picture of Ganesh and his rat, adding the invocation 
‘Om Snaste Ganeshaya nama’ with the dateand a blessing, The account 
of each client shows on the Jefi side the debits or out-goings, and on the 
right side the creilits (agi¢}. Generally once a year the balance (bake) ig 
struck, interest (ved) charged, and the net balance carried forward toa new 
account. As the peasant who has his dealings with the shop-keeper (4irdr) 
is often utterly ignorant of accounts and very ca less, he is often taken 
advantage of by the shop-keeper, who Will, as occasion offers, — 

(1) dole out old grain of sorts for food parp:seg in the cold season and 
take repayment at harvest time, a few monthe later, in wheat or 
ita money equivalent, plus from 25 to 50 per cent, interest ; 

(2) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, Jeaving the customer 
insufficrent grain wherefrom to pay hia land revenue, and feed 
himself till next harvest ; : 

(3) a month or so later pay his debtor’s land revenue and taking ad- 
vantage of hig necessity, charge him at least the highest average 

rate for money lent; — 

(4) take one-anna per rupes as discount Fatt or gadd chkora) when 





a Joan, but charge interest on the discount ; 


(5) cut six months’ interest out of a loan, and record the gross sum 
as a loan free of interest for six months ; 


(6) canse the debtor to go before the Sub-Registrar and state that he 
has received the whole loan in cash, whereas in fact the amount 
was chiefly made up of simple and compound interest ; 


wheat ; | 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in-kind and either no or short in- 
cae = oredit in cash, and cause the customer to believe, when 
10 is making a payment to account, thata concession of grace 
has been made when a small remission is crodited to him out of 
the interest due (e4/o¢ or mor; ; 

(9) generally keep accounts in a loose unintelligible way which makes 
the separation of interest from principal impossible ; 


(10) ‘keep onlya ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book in | 
Sabah tat ly srt ert 


and write up the former at any time, 


% 


(7) mis t debits in the ledger by entering inferior praina as if 


win i Wal 
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(11) strike the balance in a casual way, naming as present one or two acpi 
witnesses either brother lenders or men of the class known as —e 
* four anna witnesses ;? - Irrigation. 
(12) charge a full year’s interest on grain or money, lent a few months Debtors and 
or even weeks before the etriking of balance.” | creditors, 
In the Southern Thal, the peasants regularly deposit their 
crops and wool with the village shop-keeper, and obtain from him 
sufficient for their daily needs; the halance of money due from 
one to the other is struck once or twice in the year, and, what- 
ever the harvest has been like, is always in favour of the shop- 
ceeper. Thisis the reductio ad absurdum of bucolic simplicity. 
It must however be admitted that there are some peasants who 
borrow money with the deliberate intention of avoiding repay- 
ment; when it comes to executing a decree, the law is by no 
means always on the side of the creditor. 
Most of the Musalmans of this district, if they are ina 
position to lend money at all, dosoon mortgage: loans with _ 
interest in cash are very uncommon. In fact the religions : 
scruples of Islam in the matter of usury still deter many from ‘ 
joining in the co-operative movement. Khojas and Pirdchas 
owever have no objection to ordinary money-lending, 


The objection to a fixed rate of interest does not prevent the», ssi 
peasants from indulging in a wild speculation. In the winter of Funds = 
1911 a great part of the riverain. and Salt Range was infected 
with the ‘Shadi Fund’ craze. This was professedly a scheme of 
insurance against marriage-expenses | Actually it was a swindle 
exactly similar to Mr. Montague Tige's Anglo-Bengalee venture 
in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” So long as subscriptions. were coming 
in, claims on marriage were handsomely met: the Directors 
{among whom were a few agriculturists of some standing) pocket- 
ed consideralle fees, and innumerable agents took large commis- 
sions. The inevitable smash was not long delayed, and although 
the resulting criminal cases broke down, most of the funds paid 
up some annasin the rupee, and it was generally stated.that on the 
whole the bulk of the loss fell on persons of the Kirdr class. But 
the peasants became more suspicious than ever of the co-operative 
movement, which was just beginning to make some head way. 

At last settlement Mr. Wilson drew a very gloomy picture of Ajiestions of 
the process by which the peasant-proprietors were beiag ousted ‘sd 
from their ancestral lands by a ruthless crowd of shylocks. He “ 
calculated that in three years one per cent. of the privately own- 

dland passed by sale into the hands of money-lenders, ata 
price which had risen from 10 to 20 rupees per acre. Table 


rt 
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CHAP. I-A, 21 shows the later chapters of this tale. The whole may be sum- 










. Average of sales per anoom. 
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183 | 2,504 15 
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1900 1909 1273 =| «(9,889 61 
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In the year 1900-01 no less than 22,628 acres were sold, of 
which 15,641 were in the Bhera Tahsil; and in the next year 
10,867 acres, of which 7,383 were in Bhera. The Alienation of 
Land Act came into force during this last year, and the effect 
was immediate. For the Bhera riverain it was only just in time — 
a very large area had passed beyond recall to men who knew 
nothing about agriculture except its profits. Since 1901, al- 
: though the area transferred annually is still considerable, at 
least the vendees are practically all men with some knowledge of 
land, and some claims to live on the soil, At present the bulk 
of the transfers are taking place in Khushaib Tahsil, and there 
the land is of comparatively little value and most of the owners 
have more than they can manage. | > 
(6) Mortgages, Mr. Wilson pointed out that in the majority of cases a | 
inaeleans to a money-lender was practically equivalent to a 3 
sale. The history of mortgages is this :— | 
‘ | 


— 


















Average of wortgagos per annum, boa eles | Acres mortgaged, a ate 
: | 
! | Re 
1870-1879 S = $29 | 9 
San? tesa) > 1,286 ) 9 
ee 7 | 2,277 £0,503 | 18 
1900—1909 st | 1,165 | 6,089 | a4 
1910—1914 ve 1,045 7,882 | b4 
Here the improvement is really startling; the peasants all 
assert that it was not till the Alienation of Land Act was passed that 
they realized the importance of retaining possession of their lands, 


or only parting with it for full value. The slight rise in the 
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last five years may be partly attributed to the fact that settle- caap.n-a. 
ment operations have brought a number of old mortgages to , —~ 
light. It is to be noticed that the majority of the mortgages are 
now taking place in Khushab Tahsil, but there one good harvest '!atlon. 
renders possible extensive redemptions. The progress of redemp- tienations 
tions has been as follows :-— . ) pa 





Average of redemptions per =| Number of redemp- Peetyae , Mortgage money 
antitim. tions, neren seCeereee pir acre, 





TS es Le TE 








. | Ra 

1870—1879 60 | 1,052 4 
| | | 

1880—1880 “ | 304 5,724 6 

1890-1899 1d 4 1,217 13,188 is 

1900— 1900 : ota 1400 10,071 1 
ra 

109-1914 C(t‘ ‘ | 1,989 | 12,947 | 24 





Here again the improvement is obvious; for even if we .* 
assume . what is not the case) that all the land sold was previously 
mortgaged, and so ought-to be deducted from the area redeeme 
in order to show effective redemptions, we find that in the 
decade 1890—1899 over 30,600 acres were annually sold and 
mortgaged, as against 13,000 redeemed ; while in the succeeding 
decade only 16,000 were annually sold and mortgaged as against 
11,000 redeemed ; and in the past five years 16,000 have been 
sold and mor d as against 13,000 redeemed. And if must 
be remember that much ot the land now being sold and 











mortgaged is waste land, which the owners are unable to cultivate. 
Thus it was found in Khushdb Tahsfl that though between settle- 


ments the non-agriculturists had gained an area of 3,822 acres 
net from the agriculturists, the latter had actually recovered 
osseasion of 1,875 net acres cultivated. The introduction of 


b o-operative Creilit an! the Redemption of , Land Act have both 


given a new impetus towards a of the peasants, and 
the present condition of affairs may be regarded as decidedly 
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CHAP. I-A. the total effect of transfers upon the amount of land held 
cuiure Under mortgage with possession now as compared with previous 
and settlements is this: — 7 
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At regular Settlement, 3,107 38,009 21,243 


' 1 
7a 2 In 1803 
In 1914-15, 


50,766 
76,113 


| 14,627 168,642 
17,062 | 126,480 





1} 


The area held by non-agrieulturists in 1914-15 was 81,699 
acres, of which 47,007 were cultivated and paid revenue amount” 
ing to Rs. 80,460, or 4 per cent. of the revenue of the district: 

In 1893 non-agriculturists held 58,500 cultivated acres, paying ; 

Rs 52,053 as revenue, or 9 per cent. of the total assessment. 

Tt must be remembered that some of the area now mortgaged 

will automatically revert lo the possession of the owners by mere 

lapse of time, without any payment of money. Nearly 4,500 

acres cultivated are mortgaged in this way in the Bhera and 

Shahpur riverain. Itis in the riverain that mortgage is still 

most general. In the Bhera Jhelum Circles it covers 13 per cent. 

of the cultivated area, in the Shahpur-Jhelum 12 per cent. and 

| in the Khushib-Jhelum 15 per cent. | 

oem The figures in the foregoing paragraph indicate that the 

- values. value of land has nearl doiblad silves the Daan of the Aliena- 

aes tion Act, and has trebled since settlement. Mortgage values are 

little more than half sale values, but in the latter case pre-emption 

isa factor that tends to obscure the truth. Reeent sales of land 

on the Jhelum Canal indicate a value of about Rs. 4,5: 0 per 

square, or over Kis, 150 per acre. ‘Well lands in the riverain range 

between Rs. 12°) and Rs. 250 though specially good lands would of 

-s course command a much higher price. Inundation canal land would 

fetch from Rs, 80 to Re, 150 according to quality, and sailé) about 

Rs. 150, Of the odrdai soils very high prices are paid for the best 

fields on the hill torrents, aud it would be difficult. to buy a good 

average ‘hail’ field for less than Rs. 400 an acre. On the other 





ror a ~ ah 
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hand it would probably be possible to buy land in the Thal for CHAP. ILA. 


Rs. 50 or less, and tor intermediate grades of land any price between 


these extremes might he asked for. On the most modest computa- _— and | 


tion, the selling value of the proprietary and colonist rights in 
sthe district is now 15 crores of rupees; Mr. Wilson estimated 
it at 3 crores. : 

The professional money lender is now as good as barred from 
the permanent anquisition of land, except from his own kind. 
“Not that he really has much to complain of, as he made the 
very most of his opportunities up to the very day that ended his 
golden age, and still holds land in value ont of all proportion to 
what he actually paid for it. The persons who have to some 
extent occupied the market thus vacated are the Tiwina Maliks 
and other wealthy land-owners, and the men who have saved up 
some capital out of their military pay. But probably the,bulk 
of the transfers now taking place are between ordinary peasant- 
farmers, and the general effect is to transfer land from the 
inefficient or the unfortunale to those who are more likely to 
make the best use of it Not without reason is the name of Mr. 
8. 8, Thorburn held in grateful remembrance. _ 

The agricultural stock of the districtthas been carefully enum- 
erated at various times (see table No. 22), and the following state- 
ment gives the results of the more important enumerations :-— 
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1869 3,485 9,495 | 14,008| 23,595 
1890 6639) 19,347 | 16,919] 69,546 
1900 10,088 | 2ass4| 19058! as,4is 
1910 97,084 99,704) 1e,860| 88,496 
114, 81,516 | 44,862 | 18141 | 102,086 


_ The details of the horned cattle in the 1914 census were as 
follows ; — é‘ 


Bulls and bullocks a 204,110 
Cows «0s aa af 179,115 
Male buffaloes __... sis 20,613. 
Young stock ose Tr 170,652 
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Agriculture 

Irrigation. 
Cattle, 
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It is to be noticed that horned cattle are more than four 
times as numerous as they were at regular settlement, and nearly 
twice as numerous as they were at second settlement. Bullocks 
and cows have each increased in number by about 50 per cent. 
since second settlement, while buffaloes and young stock have 
more than doubled. Sheep and goats increased by 150) per cent, 
between 1869 and 1900, but since then have not made much 
progress. Horses and ponies are nearly. i0 times as numerous as 
they were in 1869, and more than 3 times as numerous as they 
were 15 years ago.. Mules and donkeys double their numbers 
every twenty years. Camels are not making very much progress, 
though, when it is considered to what extent their avourite 
haunts have come under the plough, it is perhaps suprising that 
they have not lost ground. | 

‘At last settlement Mr. Wilson calculated that the live-stock 
of the district were worth 85 lakhs of rupees. 


A similar calculation now gives the following result : — 
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Animals, Aves, ¢ value, | Total value, 

es ao eee == ———. 
Balls and ballocks 40 81 64,400 
Cows ... : 40 71,64,000 
Male buffaloes ors 40) §,20,620 
Cow buffaloes = 30 90,40,880 
Young stock 16 26,659,780 
iia ~ 5 16,45,460 
sere | 6 6,558,820 
Horses and poniea .., wa 100 81,561,000 
Mules and donkeys ... 15 6,72,990 
Hepner 100 18,14, 100 

~~ $63,983,000 





Of course in years of scarcity like the present, prices drop 
velow these averages, and animals change hands for little more 
than the value of their hides and bones. But in a good year jt 
would be impossible to replace the existing live-stock for less 





than 8 crores of rupees. “The following accounts of special 


~ species have been kindly compiled by Mr, Medows, Civil Veteri- 


nary Department :— 
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There are numerous and mixed types on account of 
strains having been brought in by colonists and traders, 

The original breeds appear to haye been the Bar and the 

Thal breeds, The former are medium-sized cattle rarely higher 


than 48 inches at the shoulder with narrow chests and thick  “sttle. 


skin and over-developed dewlaps and sheaths usually grey or 
light red in colour. Some of the cows are said to give up to 
Sseers of milk, cows sometimes fetch up to Rs, 100, bullocks 
rarely more than Rs. 80. The Thal breed are of much smaller 
size, but otherwise they resemble the, Bar breed though they are 
of more compact and even build. The cows give up to about 
3 seers of milk, cows fetch up to Rs. 40, bullocks up to Rs. 25, 
This breed is still numerous though the Bar breed has become 
scarce. In the Stin ildqua the cattle are almost all of Dhanni 
type, strong, fast, and hardy and usually of piebald colour. The 
cows are poor milkers. The bullocks sometimes sell up to 
Rs. 170, cows rarely more than Rs. 50, 

The effect of the District Board bulls is now becoming 
very noticeable. The bulls supplied are usually of the Hissari 
breed, but in the Khush4b Tahsil which is too poor to: nes 
Hissaris and in localities where colonists from the northern 
districts shew a preference for their own breed, Dhannis are 
supplied, Hissari cross bullocks fetch up to Rs. 180 and Dhanni 
crosses up to Rs, 150. 

There is no very important cattle fair anywhere in this 
neighbourhood, although a good deal of buying and selling is done 
at the Sargodha and Shahpur horse-fairs. Considerable numbers 
of young stock are sold, especially in a dry year, to itinerant 
cattle-dealers, who take them to Rawalpindi or Peshdwar. 


There has been an extraordinary increase in the number of  pamiogs,. 


cow buffaloes, partly owing to the increase in cultivation and 
partly, no doubt, to the increased prosperity of the people. They 
are found chiefly in the Cis-Jhelum part of the district and are 
often stall-fed but in the hot weather are driven down to the river 
belas where they find a nutritious food in the hah grass (saccha- 
rum spontaneuna). 

There does not appear to be any well-defined breed ; strains 
from many localities have been mixed together by the colonists. 
Generally the buffaloes are of moderate size and fairly well 
shaped. | 
__ Females sometimes sell for as much as Rs, 230 but males 
seldom sell for more than Re. 80. 

BB 
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‘The cattle-owners of the district, derive a large income 


| , annually from the sale of ghi, the price of which had. risen from 


sept 
« 


Rs. 8 per maund before annexation and Rs. 13 per maund at 
regular settlement, to an average of Rs, 23 per maund at second, 
settlement, and is now over Rs. 40° The amount of milk given 
by the half-starved cows of the district is often over-estimated, 

‘hile good cows giving 8 seers of milk a day or more can some- 
times be procured, the average cow of the district probably does 
not a more than 14 seers of milk per day for six or nine 
months of the year. Similarly a very good buffalo-cow will give 
as much as 13 seers of milk a day, but the average buffalo-cow 
of the district probably does not give n:ore than 8 seers a 
~ for 11 months, One seer of cow's milk giyes an ounce 
of butter and one seer of buffalo’s milk two ounces, and a 
third of the weight of butter goes in the process of making it 
into ghi; so chat col on the average gives about 6 seers of 
ght in nine months, and a buffalo-cow about 30 seers of gét in 
11 months. <A large quantity of ghi is annually exported to 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Amritsar, Dera Ismail Khan and Karéchi. 


Cow hides sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 35 per maund, 
and buffalo hides for Rs. 25 


Large numbers of cattle are annually. carried off by disease, 
and. the oe are. very careless in protecting them from con- 
tagion. Outbreaks of rinderpest and foot-and mouth disease are 
of almost annual recurrence, and the sick and healthy animals 
may often be seen standing together, or shut up in the same 
cow-house. ‘lhe following account of the common diseases with 
their native names and remedies is taken from a Civil Veterinary 
Report on the cattle of the Shahpur District furnished by Vete- 
rinary Surgeon J. A. Nunn in 1884 :— 

Htaderpest—thaddidn, ehechak, pir dla, pirigdn, dhakka wih and 
put 4t.— Treatment lst, sulphur, salt and ginger in equal parts are given as 
adrench; 2nd, nitre, camphor and pounded d@ietsra seeds, mixed with gur 
and water ; Srd, in first stages, milk and géé is given. ag a drench, after- 
wards #ar leayes are mixed with butter into a paste and given as an 
electuary; 4th, datha (acacia catechy, the native catecim) is, mixed with 
country wine as a drench. — 

Foot-and-mouth disease (mand Fiur).— Treatment, &e. : salt and powder. 
ed ajwain (/tgusitcium ajowan) seeds are given as a bolus when ulcers are oniy 
seen in the mouth. When the feet are attacked, sandftir (red .oxide of Jead 
is made into a paste with Jamp-black and nppteg locally, Another prescrip- 
tion is salt, sweet oil and gAé given internally. | 

__ Antdraz (garlu, satt) affects cattle. The Ae kha described coincide 
with those’ of black quarter, riz., that it chiefly attacke animals after rain, 
when there is a great spring of fresh grass or when’ they are pastured..on- 
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marshy ground, Swellings appearon the various parts of the body, and the CHAP. WA. 
animal ‘quickly dies. It is described as being incurable, but sometiipes _ :tutture 
treatment is tried, by giving large quantities of gA¢ and milk, aud firing “fe "ure 
the swelling. livleati 
, Gloss anthrax or malignant throat (ga'ghotu).—Both diseases ‘are des- Diseides cf 

cribed by this name, but more generally it is gloss anthrax that is meant. cattle. 
It is considered very fatal, and the only treatment adopted is the application | 
of the actual cautery to the trachea, and round the throat wader the aw. 

Splenic Gpopléry (titi and huéa).—The only treatment paegied d is bleed- 
idan the inside of the nostrils and making an incision un the bridge of 
the nose, | 

Rigumatiom (dabs k, fa%).—Rheumatiem in horned cattle ia met by the 
following treatment, Asafostida (4img) and puggat or mietse (/alomema 
maerocephala) mixed in Acar is given and the hack rubbed with dry ajwatn 
(igusticum ajowan). The patient is kept in a warm room, and bleeding had 
Tecourse to from’the ears and tail. 

Colte (dard shikam or sil).— Treatment : Country spirit, tobaceo, gh, 
ger galt and ajwatn, mixed with vinegar and water in which leather has 

en soaked. G4Ai and milk given in large quantities is said to be a certain 

cure. | 






_, Moose or husk (didas) —Guggat (dolomeia imacrocephala’ - asafatida ~ 
and 6bions made into a bolus with barley flour is given, about a chhatde, and 
the smoke of a burning black rag is blown up the nostrils. rules 

Chront: fndigestion (jdgir).—All grain is stopped, and ground ginger, 
salt, «mola (emblicw officinalis), ofwata is given in water. ; 

Lympanttis (patha lag gea)—Gur and bdjra | pentctllarta apteata) flour 
aré giveh asa drench, and the animal is bled anderneath thé tongue. | 

/leurs-pueumonia ton(agtosa.—-Phepid or Alulal,—wehdi (latwsonia 
inermis , Earira (cocklospermum gossypinem) (or ealtr babylomta), ajmuin, yur 
and water are given internally. | 

Prolapsus wieri (dhdns or havans).—The organ ig anointed with oil and 
4 rope truss applied. 

_ Red water (kamaio alduminuria).—Loya 01 Aaila, katira (cochloupéermum 
gotypium) is soaked all night in an earthen vessel and the liquor giyen as a 
drench with barley flour gruel. 

Tetanus (érismws) (mukk Jand'\—A line ig drawn all round thé body 
commencing at the nose, with a hot iron, and the following drench given, 
Majith \windder, rubia cordsfolia or R. tinclornm), Aalds (turmeric, exrenma 
fonga) and gvr mixed with water. pee 

Uméttical hernia 'phor)—The hernical sac is fired and pera (cotton- 
seecs and mustard oil) given as a drench, } | = = 

Hiltons fever (Serdot).—Salt, ajwaimn and waler coloured with meldi 
((awsonta inermis) is given internally. | | 

dnuresis (dhakitra).— Katira (C. gosyprum) and water coloured with 
mehd? are given internally. | ; 

_Maiige (khurak) — Sulphur is given internally in the food and the body 
is Washed with soft soap. | 
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Unlike every other kind of live-stock, the number of camels 
has scarcely risen since regular settlement, owing de to the 
development of cultivation, the fodder srown on cultivated lands 
being more suitable for feeding horned cattle than camels, but 
chiefly owing to the development of roads and railways which 
have lessened the demand for camels as beasts of burden. 


There are two distinct breeds of baggage camels, the Bar 
breed—large and heavy animals averaging nearly seyen feet in 
height, with wide chests and strong bone and slow paces, usually 
grey or fawn coloured—and the Thal breed—smaller and lighter 
with straignt shoulders and narrow quarters, usually brown or 
fawn coloured and often weakly and po rly developed from haying 
to live mainly or entirely on léna. The Bar breed bring up -to 
Rs. 180 and the Thal breed up to Rs. 150. The camels used for 
riding purposes are rarely bre locally but are usually bought 
from traders at early ages and used for riding from about four 
years of age, up to about 6, when their paces become slower and 
shakier and they are then used for baggage work. The female 
camels are little used as beasts of burden, but are allowed to 
roam about the jungle with their young; while the male camels 
are annually in the cold weather employed in the carrying trade 
sometimes at a great distance from their owners’ homes. A 
considerable number are employed in car ing salt from the 
mines at Warchha. The profits of camel-breeding and camel- 
hiring, however, are not what they used to be, except in war- 
time. A camel reaches maturity at about 8 years, is fit for 
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’ work up to 15 years, and seldom lives over 20 years. 


The history of the young camel (¢oda) until fit for sale may 
briefly be described as follows :— The stallion or bull-camel is 
allowed to run with the herd of “ déehis,” probably numbering 
25 to J0, from November to January. The period of gestation 
is 12 months and déchis therefore ¢ p their foals in the follow- 
ing November to February. The young camel drinks his 
mother’s milk alone for about six months and is known during 
this period as “ Ziyara.” During the next six he rradually 
learns to graze but depends to a certain extent on his mother’s 
milk for sustenance : during this time he is known as ““ Kotelah,” 
The ddchi is now again put to the bull and the young camel is 
weaned and is known as “ Mazzdt” for another year. After 
this he becomes T'rihdn (i years old), Chhatr (4 years old), Doak 
f years old), Chauga (6 years old), Chhi ga (7 years old), Nesh 
‘8 years old), Parmosh (9 years old). Then Ek sal ka nesh, do 
sal ka nesh, and so on, A 1aale camel is also called lihak and 
& female puraph from two to four years old, A male camel 
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of about thirteen is called armosk, and after fifteen a male is CHAP. La. 
ealled K/idmba and a female jharot. The native camel-owner g injure. 
will teach the “T’rihan,” if well grown, to bear light burdens, ana — 
which are increased as he becomes “chhatr” and he carries a ‘eater 
full-load of 5 maunds by the time he is Doakk, if not before. A Camets. 
well-crown “ Chauga”’ or ‘‘ Chhigga” is considered to be well 
up to 7} maunds. The poor or avaricious owner, over-anxious to 
get work from his stock as soon as possible, often works his 
animals too young or gives them loads to carry which they are 
not fit to bear, with disastrous results. Owing also to scanty 
grazing, due perhaps to shortage of rain, ete., the ddchis and 
young are often half starved, and many a promising youngster 
suffers in consequence. 
Young are sold as “ Mazzal,” or even as an old “ Kotelah™ ~ 
to camel-traders and are reared by their new owners. The 
‘market price for good class “‘Kotelah” or “ Mazzat” varics 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 respectively. 
Camel’s milk, from which butter cannot be made, is drunk 
by the camel-breeder ; camel's hair (milass) is used to make ropes 
anil coarse sacks dori); and from camel's hide {worth about Rs, 2 
-per hide) are made the large jars (kuppa) in which gfi is carried. 
. The camel, although he can eat most plants and find food for 
himself in almost any jungle, is particularly fond of the salsolas 
(Khar or (dna) and of the leaves of the acacia (kikar or phulah). 
He is.a delicate animal and is subject to many diseases. Some 
of them are described as follows by Mr. Nunn :— 
Anthrax (chhallt) is described as being most contagious and 
destroying hundreds of camels annually. The symptoms are 
red, ie., dark coloured urine, and a most offensive or putrid 
smell from the animal before death, with rapid decomposition 
afterwards. It is looked upon as being incurable, but sometimes Z 
chillies are given powdered and mixed with gwr or the animal is 
tied up in a warm place, and almonds, fresh blocd of a goat, 
honey, pipal (fieus religiosa), black pepper, and asafetida is 
given 
Jakarjana or rheumatism.—Ajwain (liqusticum ajowan) 
mixed with the urine of another camel is given for three or four 
days when the animal is said to generally recoyer 
: Hubbi or strangles — The swelling and abscess is said some- 
times to extend down the neck to the sternum, the part is fired 
and mako (solanum nigrum) and amaltas (cathartocarpu fistula), 
(he Indian laburnum seeds, boiled in water is tied on the wound 
+ Os poultice. 
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Kipali, catarrh or influenza,—The symptoms are drooping 


head, stops feeding and ruminating, and mucas flows from the 


nose ; a hard swelling is found inside both ears. The same drench 
is given as to the horse, and the ears fired in a circle round the 
roots. 

Sheep have greatly increased in numbers, especially in the 
Thal, where they are displacing camels and oven horned cattle, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a country better adapted for 
sheep raising than those wide dry plains, with plenty of ranging 
ground over them. 

The genuine Shahpur sheep stands about 30 inches high and 
26 to 27 in girth, but as compared with English sheep, Leicester 
or Southdowns, is a leggy animal. ‘The chief distinguishing 
points are a curved (7.¢.. Roman) nose, small muzzle, broad fore- 
bind, very long drooping ears, sometimes 18 or 14 inches in 
length, eyes set back inside of face, tail short and small, The 
wool fine and of a fairly long staple, the ears, face and legs gen- 
erally black, and often the wool is partly colored. Males are sold 
for Rs. 6 or less: females for Rs. 7 or less. Dumbas or fat-tailed 
sheep of medium size are found in the Salt Range; in some of 
them the size of the tail amounts toa deformity. Mr. Nunn 
saw one the tail of which measured over two feet across at the 
broadest part, and was so heavy that when lying down, the 
animal could not rise without assistance, and was told that from 
the tail of a similar sheep that had been killed, over 80 pounds 
of fat had been taken. The dumbda if crossed with the Tha sheap 
loses all its characteristics in about the third generation, The 
male lambs are castrated at 6 months old, and are sold as year- 

wethers to dealers who come from all parts of country to 
buy them Many are taken to Rawalpindi and other eanton- 
ments for commissariat purposes. Sheep are shorn twice a year 
at the beginning and end of the hot weather and give about 
three-eighths of a seer of wool each time in the Bar, and double 
that quantity in the Thal. The white wool of the Thal is famous 
for its fine quality and sells ancleaned at about Ra. 20 per 
maund, and cleaned at Rs. 30. Ordinarily 2 ram's fleeces (pothi), 
or 3 ewe’s fleeces are sold for a rupee. The head-quarters of the 
trade in Thal wool is Nurpur whenes a large quantity is annual- 
ly exported towards Multan and Karachi, and where a good 
quality of blanket (/oi) is made, The wool of the Bar is largely 
consumed at Bhera where it is thade into felt (namda), A 

ood sheep fetches Rs, 8, and a good ram Rs, I7. Sheep often 
ie in large numbers of epidemic disease, and are subject to that. 
form of splenic apoplexy or anthrax (pharikki) which is common, 
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A dmg as “braxy “in Seotland. A sheep's skin fetches any- 
thing up to 1 rupee. 

Goats.*--ihe Salt Range breed are very large goats with long 
hair and long spiral horns, very like small Mdérkhor in appear- 
ance. These give up to about 4scers of milk. lemales sell'at 
about Rs. 7, males at about Rs. 5, but occasionally much higher 
prices are obtained. | 

The Thal breed are small goats with small horns generally 
black or piebald. Females fetch up to Rs. 6, males up to Rs. 5. 

The Burberry Goats are large and leggy, generally red or 
shewbald in colour, with short hair and small ears and horns. 
They are great milkers, sometimes giving up to 5 or.6 seers of 
milk. The females sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 40. They 
are numerous in the canal area, and were brought there origin- 
ally from Sialkot. | 

There is a breed of Burberry type in the Sin Zidqua (pros 
bably descended from imported Burberrys) which gives up to 
about 44 seers of milk, The females fetch up to Rs. 1, males 
up to Rs, 6. 

Goat skins fetch anything. up to Rs. 1-8-0 a piece, 
_ Goats are shorn once 4 year at the end of the cold’ season, 
and give 3-8ths of a seer of hair (atl), which svlls at 2 or 3 seers 
Jer TUpee, giving “ or 3 annas per goat perannum. It is made 
into. ropes and: coarse cloth used for nose bags for horses and for 
camel saddles. 

The Civil Veterinary Department in Shahpur is included in 
the North Punjab Circle, the head-quarters of which are at 
Rawalpindi. 


It.consists of one Veterinary Inspector with head-quarters at. 


Shahpur, who divides his time between this district and Midn- 
wali and five Veterinary Assistants, one being an prunomaage Ar. 
who works in the whole district, and one man in charge of each 
of the Veterinary hospitals at Shahpur, Bhera, Sahfwaél and 
Kchushab. 

®Mr, Wilson distinguished the following beseds s— 

I, Bholi,a very large goat, standing $6 inches high, with long hair and Jong narrow ears, 
ono mossared being 13 inches. ; 

Il, Hajirran, which are moch the same except that the cars are broader and tho tents are 
very small ; this sort of goat is the best milker, 

Ti, Sofi,» small goat with very amall ears. 


IV. Barbali, which je tery rare. This is not an ifMfigenvus breed, but from time to time has 


been brought op from Sindh by boa:men on their retera from Voyages to Sukkur and down the 
Indga; i is a very small sprcies, not more than 18 to 20-jnches high, with small ears and horns, 
rery pligh limbed, and black and tan in color, ‘s 






t- 
- difeaga or éelna, 0 emall block and tan colored goat with short ears and horva, 
this breed haves most extrocrdigary cutaneous appendage from each side of the neck g 
ut of the jugular channel, about the sise of one’s finger, ard from 5 to 6 inches long, 


CHAP. IL.-A. 
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The work of this department consists of the management 
and supervision of Veterinary hospitals, arrangement for the 
checking and prevention of contagious disease (inoculation), 
supervision of cattle-breeding — bulls are provided by the District 
Board, and the Civil Veterinary Department give practical 
advice aud assistance in castratizg surplus and inferior males), — 
assistance in the general management of cattle fairs, the 
general supervision of Government animals (except horse and 
donkey stallions which are at present under the Army 
Kemount Department), the collection and tabulation of statistics 
regarding contagious disease and mortality, and any work «fa 
professional nature which they ed be called on to do by their 
cwn department or the district authorities. _ 

The district has always been one of the best in the Punjab 
for the breeding of horses and ponies ; the local breed know) as 
Anmol or ‘ priceless’ is one of which aay district might be proud. 
Fven at last settlement there were over 600 branded mares, 
served by about a dozen Government stalliors, and producing 
about 125 colts and fillies annually. The wealthier Tiwana 
Maliks, the Nuns, and the Mekans al! maintained good studs, 
and most of the well-to-do owners had one or two good mares. 
In the parts of the district where these mares were to be found 
at settlement, the position is »auch as it was ; the District Board 
maintains eleyen stallions and eight. donkey stallions, and 671 


‘branded mares produced 189 colts and fillies to them. But 


these figures are entirely overshadowed by the rasults of the 
horse-breeding scheme which is one of the principal features of 
the Lower Jhelum Colony. The gencral outlines of the scheme 
and the results up to date are as follows :— 

The majority of the colonists, both Civil and Military, are 
obliged by the conditions of their grants to keep up a mare for 
every unit of grant (2 squares in the case of peasant grantees, and 
13 squares in the case of yeomen and stud farm grantees) : the 
mare must be regularly covered by a Government stallion, and 
Government holds a lien on the progeny till 18 months of age. 
In the event of the mare dying, the owner must replace her 
within 8 months. ‘The work of branding and registering colony 
mares was made over by the Civil Veterinary to the Army Re- 
mount Departwent in September 1902, and 5 stallion stables 
were complete and occupied in May 1903; close co-operation 
between the Irrigation, Colonization and Remount officers had 
the excellent result that Government was able to provide stallions 


‘as soon as the earliest colonists had procured their nares and 


settled on their lands. Since then there has been parallel ex- 
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pansion of irrigation, colonization and breeding, and there are CHAP.ILA 
now 14 ttallion stands so distributed that no horse-breeding seulbsiee 
colonist has to travel more than 5 or 6 miles to get his mare waa sig 
covered The sarctioned strength of stallions in the circle is 160, "ti#stion 
Thorough-bred English ... 27 24 the actual number standing in Horves and 
Thorough-bred Australian ,. 13 ee is tie in ~ margin. In the ?'™!*- 
“Re ~ # first year (1903-04) 1,458 mares were 
Abnadnager Stud Bred ~ ©  Govered and 68 foais produced. In 
—_ 106 1913-14, 3,499 mares were covered 
Jes and 1,968 foals produced; it is worth 
remarking that in that year (the latest for which the figures 
are published) the percentage of foals to coverings (56°24 por 
cent.) wasas good as that obtained by the King’s premium 
stallionsin England. The extent to which the indian Army is 
benefited may be judged from the figures quoted ; it is con- 
sidered that a standard of at 
NUMBER OF FOALS ruRCUAsED = east §00 foals fit for Depart- 


= 

















Year. ga ctr ae She sone pense sit the year 

eet ones! tget® should be worked up to, but 

ce ge scarey the quality of the foalé is said 

S= _______—sOho be improving year by year. 

| | Tt has been now fully estab- 
kaa a ci hae said lished that the horse-breeding 
1911-12 1 408 | ata conditions are working most 
1918-13 7 ove sp satisfactorily ; the only con- 
| eet ie =’ cition which gave any real 
me = eat lGt trouble was that which re- 
1914-15 i nn quired the colonist to replace 
. : a deceased mare within three 





months ; the inevitable difficulties were met partly by the Ke- 
mount Department consenting to relinquish its lien on fillies 
required for replacement purposes, and partly by the grant of 
Government loans for the purchase of rep!acements, and these i 
twe concessions are combined into one scheme by the Remount | 
officers, in such a way that all mares will be eventually replaced 3 
by pedigree-animals bred in the Colony while the price of re- 
placements is officially fixed so as to satisfy both buyer and 
seller, Thus in 1911-12, 509 mares were replaced, and 298 
colonists received Rs. 50,000 in loans forthis purpose. It can 
easily be understood that this system is extremely, popular. It is 
recognized, both by Government and by the colonists, that the 
grees success which has attended horse-breeding in the Jhelum 
Colony is mainly due to Major O. Templer, the first Remount 
Officer, and Mr. W. M. Hailey, the Colonization Officer who 
between them organized the earliest operations and surmounted 
oo 
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the initial difficulties ; to Major J. Bruce, who succeeded Major 


‘Yempler, and ensured the maintenance of the scheme ata time — 


when the colonists were inclined to think more of their privileges 
than of their responsibilities ; and to Major H. F, Gordon, who 
has during the past five years succeeded, by his great tact. and 
personal popularity, in convincing the colonists that the scheme 
benefits them no less than Government. 

Between 2 and 3 milesfrom the Civil Station is situated 
the Remount Depét, lying to the left of the Sargodha-Shahpur 
Road on the right bank of the Northern Branch of the Lower 
Jhelum Canal. It comprises an area of 10,(/00 acres. 


The object of the Remonnt Vepdt, which was officially 
opened in April 107, is to receive young country-bred horses 
and mules bred in the various horsesand mule breeding districts 
of the Punjab, United Provinces and Baluchistan, and to run 
them, until old enough to be issued, to the Army in India. 
Horses are issued to British Cavalry and Non-Silladar Cavalry 
Regiments ; mules are issued io Mountain Batteries, Sapper and 
Miner units, Infantry Regiments for carrying Machine Guns, 
Pioneer Regiments for entrenching tools and to the supply and 
Transport Corps as baggage and cart mules. 

The complement of animals during normal times is 1,500 
horses and 1,400 mules, which has been corsiderably exeeeded 
during the present war. 

Extensive farming operatiors are carried on and the Depot 
is self-supporting with regard to all fodder except bhoosa. 
Arong other crops, sufficient oats have been produced for the 
last five years to make the Depdt independent of the outside 
market with regard to. this grain. a : 

The staff consists of a Superintendent and his Assistant 
drawn from British Officers of the Indian Cavalry ; a Veterinary 
Officer of the Army Veterinary Corps and a Medical Officer of 
the Indian Subordinate Medica! Department. There is a 
subordinate European staff of five British Warrant and Non- 
Commissioned Vfficers selected from the mounted branches, a 
subordinate veterinary establishment, an office establishment 


and a menial establishment of about 1,000 souls consisting of 


artificers, farm*hands, and syces. Major E. Hagger has been 
Superintendent from the opening of the Depét up till now. _ 

_ Before 1904 one horse show used to be held at Shahpur 
for the whole district. It was managed by the District Board 





under the control of the Civil Veterinary Department. After — 
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that year owing to the development of horse-breeding in the 


Lower Jhelum Canal Qolony a separate fair was held at 
Sargodha. 

Both these fairs are wnder the control of the Army Re- 
mount Department and up to 1909 were held separately. In 
1909 the number of animals attending the fair at Shahpur was 
so small that in 1910, on the advice of the Superintendent, Army 
Remount Department, it was amalgamated with the Sargodha 
Fair. In 1911, on the representation of the horsebreeders of the 
old part of the district, a separate fair was again held at Shahpur, 
bat it was abandoned in 1914 only to be reintroduced in 1916. 

At the Shahpur fair, only horses from the old portion of 
the district compete, and at Sargodha, only horses from the 
Oolony area.- The latter fair from the horse-breeding and pur- 
chasing point of view is the best and most important fair in 
India 

Prizes are given from imperial funds at both the fairs, while 
at Shahpur separate prizes are also given by the District Board 
for the produce of its stallions. 

The judging is done by the special Judging Comunittee, 
nominated by the Quartermaster-General in India, with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district as President. The general 
expenses of both the fairs are met from District Board funds, 
to which the income is also credited. | 

Statements A and B attached show the numberof animals 
attending each fair, the number sold and the value of the prizes 
awarded. | 

At these fairs, cattle are also shown and prizes are given by 
the District Board to encourage cattle-breeding. 

Sports of various kinds are also held at both fairs to attract, 
people and popularize the fairs. The following events are 
genorally hell. | 

Tent-pegging by individuals, and by sections ; Pirkaudis 
Saunchi Races ; Tug of war ; J ugglers. ; 

The winners are given prizes by the District Board. 


CHA P, U-A. 
tretgation. 


Hers Faiss. 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Horse Faura 
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CHAP. I1-A pros} 
Agrieultare dent on artificial irrigation. 
Lrrigation. The area flooded directly by the rivers is not capable of any 


Sate further marked increase, and has remained fairly constant at 
tigation. shout: 62,000 acres for the last five years, | 

The area cultivated by means of the local rainfall, aided in 
ade by mountain torrents or the drainage from neighbouring 
higher ground, has increased in the lnst three years by 25,000 
acres: out of a five year average bdrdni area of 294,000 acres, 
less than 75. per cent. was sown and less than 60 per cent. 
matured. | 

From very early times the water-supply derived from rain 
and river-floods has been supplemented ie wells, in the river- 
valleys. The history of these wells is given below. ‘Their im- 
portance has now been dwarfed by the development of canal 
irrigation.. The canal irrigated area, which was nil at regular 
settlement, had risen to 87,654 acres in 1893; and is now 
785,805* acres. Canal irrigation is of three distinct kinds :—(1) 
inundation (104,823 acres) which depends on the seasonal rise 
and fall of the rivers, and gives water for the sowing and ma- 
turing of kharif crops, and the sowing of the rabi, with a very 
oceasional watering for the ripening ecrop. Experience has 
shewn that if plenty of water is given in August or September, 
the radi crop on the inundation canals will come to maturity with 
hardly any rainfall ; but most of the land irrigated by these 
canals would go out of cultivation if it failed to get first water- 
Ses them owing to the alkali in ‘the soil: (2) perennial 
(673,789 acres) which is entirely dependent on the ‘Lower 
Jhelum Canal for the sowing and maturing of all crops: here 
failure of supply almost always means failure of crop: (3) 
siz-monthly (5,716 acres) which is confined to two distributaries 
of the perennial canal in the Jhelum Valley near Sahiwdl: here 
the system is very similar to the inundation system, but owing 
to the stiff clayey nature of the soil commanded, it is necessary to 
keep the distributaries in flow for at least 8 months in order to 
ensure the ripening of the crops. 

There was practically no canal irrigation in the district 
until in 160 Mr, Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, cleared out 
at his own expense an old river channel which developed into 
the canal called after him the Macnabbwah, and induced Malik 


Inundation 
Canals, 








_ __ “This figure includes 1,477 neres of “ did" land « enn iil at but = 
23,438 acres Of ehdhi-mabri, which depend even more ots (ie canals tdaa on the be ae 
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Séhib Khan, Tiwéna, to excavate a large canal to irrigate a “4” "* 


grant of waste land given him at Kiilra, The profits secured Agreal 
were so great that numerous other canals were soon after con- Intestin. 
structed, some by the State and others by private persons, and cy 
although several of these have since been abandoned or absorbed —e 
in others there are now in existence 4 State and 12 private 
inundation canals, more or less in working order, The State 

canals are (1) the Station Canal and (2) the Sahiw4l Canal, both 

in the Shahpur Tahsfl, the latter of which has now absorbed the 
Maenabbwah and the old Sahfwal Canal, (3) the Ranfwih in the 

Bhera fahsfl, and (4) the Corbynwih in the Khushdb Tahsil. 

The Station Canal (which really consists of two separate canals, 

known as the Eastern and Western Station Canals) and the 
Sahiwdl Canal are the property of the Imperial Government. 

The Raniwéh and Corbynwah are Provincial. 

In 1870 the Imperial Government purchased the Station erie fe 
Canal, the Macnabbwah, and the old Sah{fw4l Canal from Local can. 
Funds for Ks. 20,610. Between 1877 and 1880 the capital 
outlay was raised to Rs. 40,739; between 1891 and 1493 this was 
again raised to Rs, 1,36,867, and in 1893 these eanals had 
brought in a clear profit of Rs. 53,501 over and above all charges 
for capital outlay, and working expenses, and were paying 28 per 
cent, on the capital outlay, 

In .914-15 the capital account stood at Rs. 2,15,914; for 
that year the gross receipts were Ba, 1,16,689, working expenses 
Rs. 50,207, and nett revenue Rs. 66,482, giving a return of over 
30 per cent. The average return for the 27 preceding years was 
2\ per cent and the net revenue to date was Rs. 10,63,191, 

_ which gives a elear. profit of Rs. 8,47,277. Even if interest 
charges also are alewad for the nett profit is Re. 6,64,913. 

The work done by these canals, and the eost of the water 

o the cultivators, can be judged from the following figures :— 


AVTERAGE For ERERSTOM.| 
| Fear 





= 










-- = 
1905-07. 1908-10, |1911-18. 












Area irrigated, ithe a nat ‘aa 
Total assessments, direct and indirect, Ra... = 6a2 | || 97,269 | 1,12. 567 
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The yalue of the crops raised in 1914-15 is estimated at 
Rs, 11,90,428. 


The Raniwah was originally excavated in 1870 by the 
Deputy Commissioner with the aid of fakévi advances to the 
amount of Rs, 19,500, and the income of the canal-in the first 

ear of its running was Rs. 5,643 and in the second Rs. 19,070. 
The ¢akévi advances were paid off and in the third year after the 
commencement of the canal the capital cost was extinguished 
and Government was in possession of a canal ‘which had cost if 
nothing, capable of irrigating 6,000 acres and having a net 
revenue of Rs. 7,000 per annum. Since then the canal has been 
considerably extended, out of revenue. In 1893, the net profit 
had amounted to Rs 3,80,000. For purposes of accounts this 
canal is now amalgamated with the Corbynw4h, so it is impossible 
to say exactly what the profits to date have been on it alone. 
Yor the last 10 years the nett income has averaged Rs, 19,390 
as against Rs. 25,129 for the 13 years ending 1893, so it would 
seem that the increased expenditure has hardly been justified by 
results. The gross income varied between Rs. 33,867 in 1911-12 
and Ks. 1,158,022 in 1914-15. 


The Corbynwah Canal in the Khushib Tahsil was originally 
made in 1879 by Captain Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner, at the 
cost of the District Board and Khushab Municipal Committee but 
finally in 1891 was acquired by the lrovincial Government, 
together with Malik Sher Muhammad Khan's Canal alongside ~ 
which it ran. The capital cost of the combined canal to Govern- 
ment is estimated at Rs. 35,671, including Rs. 13,671 spent on 
improvements after the acquisition. During the five years end- 
ing 1892 it irrigated on the average 2,428 acres, had an income 
of Rs. 1,959 and an expenditure of Rs, 1,019, and brought ‘in 
a net profit of Rs, 940 perannum. During the 10 years ending 
1914-15 irrigation averaged about 7,000 acres (most of it only 
grass) : the average income was Rs. 4,508, expenditure Rs. 1,831 
and nett revenue Rs. 2,977. It is a poor canalin every way, 
but much better than nothing for the viliages it commands, 





_. No capital account is now kept for these Provincial Canals — 
but in 1914-15 the balance of net revenue on the two combined 
was Rs, «,61,598, the total receipts to date being Rs. 10,05,675 and 
the total charges Rs. 7,44,077. For the year 114-15, the gross 
receipts were Rts . 68,150, the working expenses Rs. 42,083 and 
the nett revenue Rs. 16,067, which was slightly less than the 
average of the preceding 15 years, 
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The working of the Provincial Canals in recent years has CHAP. II-A. 
been as follows : — 
Agriculture 
AVERAGE OF TRIENNIUM, | sips 
1905-07 | 1908-10 1911-13 | we atta 
| | | 
= 


Area irrigated, acres =... | 24,231 | 26,601 | 27,784 | 30,861 


Area matared and assessed, 19,020) 24,719 26,801 28,817 

acres, | 

Total assessments, direct and 40,534 40,946 54,115 | 59,125 

indirect, Rs | | 
47,977 


40,871 | 44,183 





Ovccupiers’ rates, Ra. a 82,749 





The value of the crops raised in 1914-15 is aise at 


Hs, 6,22,14-. 
The private canals now in existence are as follows :— 











No, River, Name of Canal. 
| 
| 
| a 
1 | Jhelum... | Pirénwila 
2 Ditto « | Ndnénwiila ... 
3 | Ditto . Sultan Mahmtdwaila 
4 | Ditto Chahi#rami ... 
5 | Ditto . | st Khanwala 
Li Litto ... | Mekandinwila 
7 | Ditto ... | Chillwéls or Jahan Kbén Wala 
8 | Ditto ... | Sarfris Khdénwila ou 
9 | Ditto .. Jhammatinwiila fa 
10 | Ditto... Nathdwila 
11 | Ditto .... Kanddnwila or Mughlinwila 
12 





| Ditto ... Titdnwdla or Megha 
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- CHAP. I-A. This area is approximately the average irrigated in a normal 
Agreuiture SCTics of years, the maximum irrigation being considerably more. 
“and Besides the Malik Sher Mahammiad Canal — ught up and ab- 
Mrigation. sorbed in the Corhynwéh, as already mentioned, the Jahan 
Frivate Khéinwaéla in Bhera was purchased by the Provincial Govern- 
Conse ment some years ago for is. 5,000 and absorbed in the Raniwah, 
and the Mahotewala was purchased by the Imperial Government 
for Rs.1,2.0, and sHuarbed in the Sthiwdl Canal. Two other 
Jhelum Canals, the Amir Chandwala and the Nabbewdla, whieh 
at one time irrigated about 100 acres apiece, have not been in 
working order for many years. Three canals on the Chenab, ir- 
rigating about 1,500 acres between them, have also ceased to 
work. A detailed history of these canals will be found in 
Mr. Wilson’s assessment reports on Bhera and Shahpar Tahsils, 
and they have been exhaustively discussed from all points of 
view in connection with the proposal to supersede all inunda- 

tion canals by the Shahpur Branch, which is described below. 








Water-rates The schedule of occupiers’ rates in foree on the Imperial 
a and l'rovincial Inundation Canals is as follows :— 
Sale = — 
Connyxwau. ALL OTHER CamNaLs. 
Flow.. Lift. | Flow 
Rs. A. P.| Rs A. P,| Res. A. P. 
Rice va 1 8 0 012 0 5 §& 0 1 4 0 
Other crops iA SG p12 0 $8 04  Joeen 


Grass lands ee 0 2 0 0 1 0 1 4 0 1 4 0 








On private canals from the Jhelum the canal-owner gener- 
ally takes as the price of the water one-fourth of the gross pro- 
duce of the land irrigated, both grain and straw, after making 
the usual deduction for village menials. The accounts produced 
by various owners show that tlie average value of this income is 

jout Ks. 4-8-0 per acre matured, ot very nearly double the flow 
rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre on the State Canals For lift irrigation 
he owners of private canals generally charge from Rs. 16 to 
ts. 22 on each shalér or Tersian wheel erected on the bank of 
the canal and on chdéhi-nahri lands the generally take 1/5th or 
1/6th share. In some cases the owners of the land through whieh 
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a private canal passes are entitled to the irrigation of a certain CHAP. I-A. 
area free in return for their haying given the land over which agricuiture 
the canal passes—a source of frequent dispute and litigation, aed 

Besides the water rate, a water-advantage rate is levied on w.j—~., 
all land irrigated by inundation canals, whether State or Private, on Innnda- 
at the rate of one rupee per acre of crops matured; and on all Se 
land irrigated by private canals an additional royalty rate of 
12 annas per acre is charged to the owner of thecanal, by way 
of asserting the right of the State to the water in the rivers. 

The main features of the Lower Jhelum Canal system have ereusial 
alréady been described in Chapter I. The total area commanded 
in this district is 966,407 acres, and of this 501,542 acres are 
supposed tobe irrigated annually. As a matter of fact, in 
1914-15, 680,096 acres, belonging to 587 estates, were actually 
irrigated (194,558 acres in the kharif, and 486,838 acres in 
the radi) and 666,161 acres were actually assessed. Outof the 
total area commanded 479,(00 acres are still the property of 
Government ; 42,727 acres have not yet been allotted; of the 
436,273 acres allotted to colonists or earmarked for public pur- 
poses, 092,957 acres are cultivated and 395,14 acres were irri- 
gated in 1914-15. . 

Irrigation first began in 1901, but only in a very haphazard 
way and no occupiers’ rates were levied in that year. The various 
assessment circles obtained a 3 fy! supply in Pare Agape 

; , : noted against each, but a series 
ree nett ee Tce nt are tsiaterkansk retarded deve- 
Bhera Bir. ~  Zati 1803 lopment, and it is only since 
Sérgodha Bir Uta x. c "recently that the canal can be 

Khorif 195 considered to have been work- 


2 im... ‘s 
Sargedha Hir Hethia — Ing at fol _pressure, The 
tikes busta. = Thar tao, ©6«6§llgures of area in this district 


for the past five years are as 
follows :— 








: , ; 
1O10-11. | 19)1-12. 1912-13, 1918-14. | 1014-15 


| eres, Acres. 











—————— ————————————————————— EEO 
1 


| 
Acres. Acres, | Acres, 
587,91 | 656,846) 669,285 | 666,161 






Ares asses-ad PET} nike 661,253 ; 


~ Up to the end of 1914-15 the capital account of the Lower «... 
Jhelum Canal as a whole stood at Rs 1,55,62,968 ; the net Spent aint ae 
to date, after deducting interest charges and all other working stipe 


— value of the crops raised was estimated at Rs. 2,69,62,302; 
Irrigation. occupiers’ rates amounted to Rs, 27,51,571, with an incidence of 
Finane'al re +93°44 per acre assessed Whether this pitch of prosperity will be 
valts of the , maintained depends largely on the effects of the ~Tripal Canal 
Canal. Project. | | 
Grave fears are now entertained lest the alteration in the 
winter-supply necessitated by the opening of the Upper Jhelum 
Canal may seriously reduce the matured areas. The Irrigation 
Officers hold that the cultivators will have no difficulty in adjust- 
ing themselves to an intermittent supply in the cold weather, 
either by putting a larger proportion of the land under sharif 
crops, or by adopting methods of cultivation better caleuiated to 
conserve moisture. It remains tote seen whether the colonists 
have the requisite adaptability. 
rkapsi The Gondal and Sahiwal distributaries do not run for more 
* than 8 or 9 months in the year, the reason being that they com- 
mand villages in which the sprirg level is so near the surface as 
to threaten water-logging. ‘The area commanded by these distri- 
butaries is only 5,716 acres, and only 3,125 acres are matured 
from them on an average of years. These areas are included in 
those given above for the Lower Jhelum Qanal. 
The Shahpur When first the Triple Canal Project was sanctioned, it was 
= Sore apprehended that the working of the inundation canals might be 
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expenses, was Rs. 1,11,15,358. The return on capital for the 
year, after deducting interest charges, was 18°38 per cent. ; the 


seriously impaired, and it was suggested that it would be wise to 


anticipate trouble by constructing a kharij distributary of the — 


_- Lower Jhelum Canal, to supersede them. All sorts of opinions 


were expressed by various Canal and Revenue Officers, but even- 
tually, in 1906, the main channel was actually dug from Chak 
Raib, near Malakwal, on the main line to Saidal, near Jhawaridn 
from which point the Branch was to coincide with the Western 
Station Canal, tailing into the Sahiw4l Canal just north of Shah- 
pur. It was then found to be impossible to arrange satisfactory 
terms with the owners of the private canals: they were utterly 


unwilling to link up their canals with the Branch, except on. 


terms which made the whole scheme financially impossible, 
After years of correspondence and negotiation, they refused in 
April 1916, to accept an offer of irrigation for all their own lands 
at a rate equivalent to their usual expenditure on upkeep, main- 
tenance, and royalty, and the right to collect a quarter share 
in kind on all lands on whichthey had previously done so, on 
payment of the same rate. It is understood that the Lranch will 
now be definitely abandoned, and the eight lakhs of rupees already 
spent on it may be considered almost a dead loss. 
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The Lower Jhelum Canal Circle isin charge of a Superin- CHAP. IL-A. 
tending Engineer, whose head-quarters were in 1916 moved from Agricuiture 
Jhelum to Sargodha. Under him are three Executive Engineers | and 
each in charge of a division. The First Division has its head- ""#“" 

uarters at Rasil and includes the Main Line, and 4 of its major 
distributaries with a total distributary mileage, major and minor, ™""“"*"* 
of 84 miles: it also includes the two Provincial Canals. The 

Second Division has its head-quarters at Sargodha and includes 1 

distributary of the Main Line, 21 distributaries of the Northern 

Branch, 32 distributaries of the Southern Branch and Khadir 

feeder, and 16 distributaries of the Southern feeder; the total 

mileage is 894 miles; it also includes the Imperial Inurdation 

Canals; The Third Division also has its head-quarters at 

Sargodha and includes 41 distributaries of the Northern Branch, 

9 of the Southern Branch, and 17 of the Sulki Branch, with a 

total mileage of 502 miles. The skharif distributaries are in this 

division. 

The oceupiers’ rates now in force on the Lower Jhelum Water rates 
Canal are in two schedules. Schedule B sp lies to (I).all Snes 
villages in Bhera Tahsil irrigated from the Kadir Feeder or 
Distributary; (2) all rvs in Shahpur Tahsil, except (a) Vegowal 
and (6) villages irrigated from the Sahiwal feeder and kéarif 

_- distributaries; (3) the following Chaks in Sargodha Tahsil : 

Nothern Branch— Nos. 89, 98, 94, 95, 103,104, 105, 108, 110, 
112, 115 to 174 inclusive ; Southern Branch—Nos, 60, 61,63, 131, 
133, 134, 135, 137 to 141, and Chak Jodh. Schedule A applies to 
all other estates :— | 














Scurmpore A. Someptrie #, 
Flow. Lift. Flow 













I,—Sugarcane, waternots w| 0 0 0 6 o 
Il.—Rico .. =m | é 4 0 a 2 
VN.—Orchards, 5 uv O a 8 - 


in gardens,  tobareo, 
indigo, vegetables, druga, 
Poppy. melons. 
1V.— Cottons, fibres, dyes other than a i2 oO 
indig:, oilseeds, maiz, all 
rabid crops except gram and | 


masur. / 
¥.—All other -Aarif cropa, gram, 


marer, ond all crops grown 
for fodder, 


a6 oo a 


he 
t=) 













(a) Wheat only, | 
(8) Cotton and oilseed only, 


as 
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| Sonenrie A. Scurprne FR. 
Detail. _ s | 5 
| low, | Lift, | Flow Lift, 











Re alpP.) Be vl P| Re AL PL.) Ra A, PL 


VI.—Single watering before plough. 1 40/ o1 0/1 40 o wo 





ing not followed by a cama]. 
irriga'ed crop in the same or 
next harvest. Crops grown | 
on the moisture of a previcus E 


VII —BSingle watering before plough. 2 8 oO) 
ing for rahi, followed by a 

' raiierop. — | 
VIL. —Giress aod emloay plantation | 
y oumber of kAarif 


_ wi) any | 40; O10 uj/1 40 |010 0 
Wa 'erin.} : 

(i one vali watering; 1 4 o | 010 0/1 40 o10 ¢ 

(tif) mortthan one radiwater-/ 24 0 1 #0 83 6 0 1 4 0 
ing. ' | 





The number of wells in use, which had increased from 4,648 
at regular settlement to 6,965 in 1893, is now 6,700: that 
is to say, there has been no great decrease in the number of 
cylinders since settlement. But the ayernge ¢el:éhi area per well 
is now only 20} acres, instead of 34, and the area of chéhi cro 
19 acres, instead of 25. It has already been shown that the chdhi 
area has dropped from 256,524 acres to 137,36.i, Moreover out 
of this total, 23,48+ acres are ehdhi-nahri, and would robably go 
out of cultivation at once, if they failed to get their first water- 
ings from the canals, owing to the water being brackish. It has 
been shewn in Chapter I, Section A, how the canal has supplant- 
ed the wells in the Chenab Circle and the Ara. It is only in 
the Jhelum valley and the Sin basin that the wells are really 
important now 


Facility of irrigation from wells depends (1) on the quality 
of the water, (2) on its depth below the surface, (3) on the 
continuity of the supply. In the river valleys and those parts 
of the Bar uplands which adjoin them the subsurface water is ° 
almost everywhere sweet ; there is, however, a noteworthy excep- 
tion ina belt of land running along the drainages known as - 
Raniwah and Didhdr, where the subsoil water is impregnated 
with salt to such an extent as to injure the crops in dry years; 
there is some reason to believe that in this tract the effect of the 
spread of canal irrigation across these drainages has been to 
increase the saltaess of the well water, and the state of the crops 
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irrigated from wells in that area should be watched. In the Bar 
uplands far from the rivers the water in the wells is often 
brackish and unsuitable for irrigation. In the plains portion of 
the Khushab Tahsil, except in the narrow strip immediately along 
the river, the subsoil water is so impregnated with salt as to be 
gute useless for purposes of irrigation and in many places un- 

rinkable, so that irrigation from wells in that large tract is al- 
most unknown. In the Salt Range the subsoil water in the basins 
of the valleys is gencrally sweet, even close to the margin of the 
Salt Lake of Uchhdli. As for the depth to water, that naturally 
increases as one goes away from the channels of the rivers, even 
in greater proportion than the rise of the land surface above sea- 
level. In the river valleys the depth to water varies from about 
15 feet near the river to about 30 fect near the edge of the Bar 
upland. The introduction of canal irrigation has had a marked 
¢ffect in raising the water-level in the Jhelum Circle, where in 
many places instead of 200 pots on the Persinn-wheel only 150 
or less are now required ; this effect has been greatly enhanced by 
the record flood of July 1893, since which the subsoil level at the old 
heac-quarters station has risen to within 6 feet of the surface and 
the foundations of some of the buildings threaten to subside. In 


CHAP. [I-A. 
and 
Welle, 


the Bar uplands the depth to water’ varies from 40 to 55 feet, 


In the Thal the depth to water is 55 feet or more. 


The continuity of the supply of water depends on the nature 
of the substrata; in many parts of the district there is a sub- 
stratum of water-bearing sand through which water percolates 
regularly and rapidly into the well. ‘his is called the sach, 
and the success of a well depends on whether it has been sunk 
far enough to reach this stratum. If the sach has not been 
reached the water is soon exhausted and the well cannot be con- 
stantly worked, so that the area it irrigates is small. In the 
Chenab valley as a rule the sach is better the farther one goes 


from the river, and the wells near the river are more ensily © 


exhausted and irrigate a smaller area than those towards the 
Bar. : 

Almost everywhere in the district the wells are made of 
burnt brick set, not in mortar, but in mud, and go good is the 
subsoil that such wells last for many years. In the Bir such 
wells practically last for ever, and many old wells made by the 
former inhabitants centuries ago were, afore the canal came, 
dug out, repaired and set agoing. The site of such a well is 
sometimes discovered by noticing that goats will not sit over it, 
The cost of a well depends chiefly on the depth to water and 
varies from Rs, 150 near the river to Rs. 700 or more inland. 

co 
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| Wee 
An ordinary well in the river valleys may be taken as costing 
about Rs. 400 besides the peasant’s labour. In the hills the 
cost varies from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 according to the extent to 
which dressed stone is used, ENE 

When a site is to be chosen for a new well the land-owner 
calls together his friends and procures Re, 1-4-0 worth of guy. 
The experienced men among them consult as to what would bea 
good place, and select if possible ground raised slightly above the 
level of the land to-be irrigated. They try to get a site towards 
the north, as it is found by experience that water flows better 
to the south than to the north ! This idea me bably due to the 
general slope of the country being southwards. It is also found 
that water does more work when it flows nearly level with the 
“shes than when it flows ata higher level. When the site has 

en chosen a blessing is prayed for (dua kher akhi), a potful of 
water is poured on the place, and a lump of the gwyr put on it. 
Then the most reapectable men present take a spade (Aafé), and 
all holding it together strike it into the ground to mark the spot 
chosen (thappa mdérnd); the younger men then commence the 
excavation and the rest of the gur is distributed. 

The universal means of irrigation from wells is the Persian 
wheel, the wood-work of which costs about Rs. 60 or 70, 
Sometimes this apparatus is set up on the bank of the canal or 
of ss bees of the Moab _ Sage a jhaldr. se rope- 
and-bucket apparatus is used only for the purpose of rai 
arin iti Watt: tron: the deep wails in the Thal. The cost of 
irrigation depends chiefly on the depth to water. Nowadays 
there is little well-cultivation, except where the water-table is 
reasonably high, but twenty years ago, things were different. 

“In the river valleys small ballocks are strong enough to work the wheel, 
but in the deep wells of the Bar, where the wheel carries 4:)' pote, only the 
strongest cattle can work the well, and male buffaloes are most generally used, 
often costing Rs. 60 or more each. Here a well in full work requires 15 
buffaloes, giving three pairs to each third of a well, and the owners of a well, 
sometimes six often in number, generally get tenants to join them for the 
Season, the produce of the irrigated fand being divided between them in pro- 
portion to the number of buffaloes eupplied by each.”’ 

Even now, in the Thal cirele, the cattle have to be sturdy, 
and cannot draw eunough water for more than 7 acres from one 
In other circles also it is common for a number of land- 
owners to have shares in a well, but there it is usual for each 
sharer to work the well for a period corresponding to his share, 
irrigating his own land from the well for that period. 
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The area ordinarily cultivated with the aid of irrigation 


from a well varies greatly in different parts of the district, and 
so does the area annually harvested per well. For the whole 
distriet the average area so attached to a well is 20} acres, and 
the average area of irrigated crops actually harvested is 19 acres, 
The extremes are found in the Ara circle where 54 acres’ are on 
the average attached to a well, but only 24 acres give a crop in 
the year, andinthe Salt Range where the area attached to a well 
averages only 24 acres but produees nearly 4 acres of irrigated 
crops annually. | | 
The nature of the crops grown on a well varies considerably 

in the different tracts, and has been described in the various 
assessment reports. For instance in the Jhelum Circle of Tahsil 
Shahpur a well on the average gives annually 20 acres of crop, of 
which 3 acres are grown in the kharif and 17 in the vabi. The 
kharif crop includes 1 acre of fodder, 1 acre of bdjra, + acre of 
cotton, and 4 acre of maize, china, sugarcane or rice, and the 
rabi crop 11 acres of wheat, 4} acre of barley, half an acre of 
other grains, 3) acres of turnips, carrots and other vegetables, 
1 acre of miscellaneous fodder and half an acre of melons or 
tobacco, 7 

_ In the Bhera-Jhelum Circle, there are 19 acres of matured 
crop, 4} in the kharif and 14) in the rabé. 2 acres . will be under 
bdjra with a little jowér ; 4 an acre will be devoted to fodder, 
ani of the remaining 2 acres, about one-third will be under 
cotton, an equal area under maize, and the remainder will pro- 
duce even more valuable crops—sugarcane, mehdi, and spices : 
in the rali 10 acres will produce wheat, and another acre will 
be given up to other food-grains and oil-seeds: 24 acres will be 
set aside for turnips and other fodder, and the remaining acre 
will yield tobacco and other high-priced crops. In the Khushab- 
Jhelum Cirele there are only 18 acrcs of matured crop, 3} in the 
kharif and 144 in the radi; these will be:—jowdr and bdjra, 
1 acre ; vther food-grains, } acre ; cotton, 4 acre ; fodder, 1 acre; 
miscellaneous, } acre ; wheat, 10 acres ; fodder and turnips, 24 
acres ; meélons, tobacco, etc., 1 acre. 


The water that has been poured on to the Jech-Dodb since 
1901 has hada very marked effect upon the spring-level, and con- 
sequently upon the amount of labour required to lift a given 
volume of water from a well. The Canal Department have been 
carefully recording the extent of the rise, and the result for 
three typical sections is given below : line IX isa section thon 
Bhera town and the off-take of the Chenab escape: line 
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roughly coincides with the western boundary of Bhera Tahsil, 
and line XIII is a section through Shahpur aud Sargodha 
towns :— | 

















i 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages, and Prices. 


Of the total cultivated area of the district about 58 per 
cent. is held by cemcba eto a2 A: rents in cash or in kind 
to the owner or colonist Cash-rents are paid on 7 per cent, 
and kind-rents on 51 per cent. The most important factor in 
the relation of landlord and tenant is the rapid development 
of cultivation in the Western Punjab, and the consequent 
demand for more tenants in this and several other districts. 
This puts the tenant ina very strong position, and, especial] 
on wells and inundation canals, the landlord has to put up with 
very careless cultivation and the devotion of large areas to 
fodder crops for the maintenance of the tenants’ numerous 
cattle. Itis only, where there are unusual advantages of soil 
or water-supply, or where the cultivator is bound to the soil by 
strong ties of sentiment, that any landlord can begin to exact 
rack-rents. 

The cash-rented area is mainly on the Lower Jhelum 
Canal; here the size of holdings in the proprietary villages, 
and the number of absentee landlords, encourage a system of 
contract under which the lessee pays all Government charges 
anda fixed rent. per square or per ila in addition. It will be 
seen from Mr. Rudkin’s assessment report on this area that this 
system is commonest in the proprietary villages, and in the 
auctioned blocks; and owing to the difficulty of inducing at 





= 
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really {good tenant to settle in the midst of{cattle-thieves, the 
former command muchglower rents than the latter :— 





Crown landa, 


Circle. Propristary lamls. : Auctioned blocks, 
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The normal range of rents per acre over and above the 
Government demand, received for various classes of holding in 
each circle, are here shown. But it may be remarked that the 
range given for Crown lands on the Sargodha Utla Circle is for 
blocks on the Northern Branch only; on the Southern Branch 
the range is from lis. 9 to Rs. 14-5-0, and in some cases more 
than Rs, 25 is paid. On the other hand, the poor Sobhiga lands 
of the Hethla Circle do not command more than Rs. 3. A good 
many of these rents date from a time when there was consi- 
derable uncertainty as to the productivity of the land and 
the water-supply. At present, the renting value of average 


‘land in the colony is probably about Rs. 10 per acre, exclusive 


of Government dues. 

In the remainder of the district cash-rents are very excep- 
tional, and are in almost all cases taken by owners who are for 
sume reason prevented from collecting in kind. Details will 
be found in the assessment reports, but no valid deductions 
can be based upon the statistics. | 

By far the most popular method of fixing rents, all over 
the district, is the division of the produce according to a fixed 
share. Before division various deductions are made from the 
joint heap by the menials and village servants, and in many 
cases the owner, or the tenant, takes a small proportion on 





account of certain expenses; and even before the crop is brought 


on tothe threshing-floor it has to submit to deductions on ac- 
count of fodder cut green by tenant or landlord, or sheaves 
claimed by reapers, and hinds. All these customary allowances 
are noted in the record-of-rights, and the share of crop entered 
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Renta in kind, 


asthe landlord's due must be understood to mean his share of j 
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— the heap left for division on.the threshing-floor, when they have 


aia been extracted. 

Rents in kind H far the commonest share taken by the landlord is & 
half of the grain and straw: this rate is practically universal on 
all canal and flood-lands, as well as on the best-embanked fields 
of the Hill and Mohar cireles. On the wells, a half of the grain 
(sometimes with a small portion of the straw), is generally 
taken; but on the few wells now remaining in the Ara and tha 
Lhera Bar, the landlord has still in most cases to be content 
with one-third. In the Thal one-third of grain and _ straw is 
the prevailing rate, but in that circle there is comparatively 
little tenant-cultivation (143 per cent. of the total). In the 
Mohar 37 Mes cent. of the cultivated area held by tenants 
aa two-fifths, and 30 percent. pays one third or less, and 
in the hills (in some of the weaker estates of the Tappa and 

Vanhar) 16 per cent. pays two-fifths and two per cent. one-third. 


Wherever the rate is now less than a half, there is a gradual - 


tendency upwards towards that fraciion, and it must, undoubht- 
edly, be considered the normal rate for the district. 

But although the share of produce taken on canal lands is 
everywhere the same, actual rents vary greatly in value accord- 
ing to the extent to which the landlord is able to saddle the 
tenant with a share of the VWovernment demands on account of 
land revenue and water-rent. This is almost entirely a matter 
of local fashion, and is practically independent of economic 
considerations. With few exceptions the following rules may 
be said to hold good :— ; 
in J.—On the Lower Jhelum Canal (including kharif distri- 
butaries) :-— nem 
(a) in old proprietary villages—the tenant ys half 
“> the water-rate, and the landlord pays half the water- 


rE 
BE 


rate and ali the land revenue. But on 23 per cent, 


of the cash-rented area in the Bhera Bér, the tenant 
pays half the land revenue as well as half the 


cos 


water-rate ; while on 27 per cent. of the same area, — 


the landlord pays the whole of the Government dues, 


but collects a contribution in cash of about Re. 1-4-0 


per 4ila from the tenant. 

(0) in colony chaks—the tenant in nearly all cases pays 
half the water-rate and half the land revenue; but 
on about 11 per cent. of the Sargodha bér Hethla 
Circle the landlord pays all dues, and the tenant 
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paysa contribution of anything up to Re, 1-8-0 per 


kila. 


II. -On the Imperial Inundation Canals (i. e, the Bastern 4 *5**~ 
Rents 


and Western Station and Sihiwél Canals) :— 

(a) in Jhawaridn and villages to the east of it—the 
tenant either pays half the water-rate and half 
the water-advantage-rate ; or else the tenant pays 
all the water-advantage-rate, and the landlord pays 
the remaining charges. 

(b) wes’ of Jhawaridn—the landlord pays all dues. 
Altogether on these canals the owner pays 92 per 
cent. of the water-advantage-rate ; 98} per cent. of 
the water-rate ; and all the fixed land revenue, 

ITI. — On the. Provincial Canals (i. e., the Raniwah and 

Corbynwah) :— 

(a) on the Rdnfedh—generally the tenant pays halt 
the water-rate and half the water-advantage-rate ; 
but on 23 per cent. towards the tailof the canal 
the owner pays all dues. 

_(b) on the Corbynwdh—the landlord pays all dues. 
IV.. On the private canals :— 

(a) on lands owned by the canal-owner—the owner 

- pays the water-advantage and royalty-rates out of 
his half-share of the produce. 

(8) on lands owned by persons other than the canal. 
owners—the canal-owner takes one-quarter of the 
roduce (chahdram), and pays the royalty-rate. 
The subsequent adjustment between landlord and 
tenant is then made as follows :— 








Shah , 
Method of adjustment. an vias 








8 Eee 


Landlord takes } share and pays 4 woter-ndvantage-rate fl 
Tenant . -{ a rs oo. =I9 
- Landlord takes } share and pays all water-advantege-rote ... |} 
_ Tenant takes 2 share and pays no water-advantage-rate =| J 
Landlord takes 4 stare aod pays | water-advactaye-rate t 
Tenant takes } abate and pays } water-advantage-rate om | 
Landlord takes 4 share and payenll water-advautage-rate  ... l} 
Tenant inkes } share and pays no water-advantage-rate =... | 5 


aa ———SSS— 
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From this it will be seen that rents are highest on Crown lands 
in the Colony, and lowest on the private canals of Shahpur 
Tahsil As compared withthe chahdrami lands on ‘the private 
canals, the lands irrigated by Government inundation canals 
give tle landlord a better return, since the maximum water-rate 
is Rs 2-8-0, whereas the value of a chahdram is not less than 
Rs. 4-5-0 on an average and is often a great deal more; so thata 
land-owner on a Government inundation canal wiio has to pay the 
whole of the water-rate is no worse off than a chahéram payer, 
who gets 2 of the total heap, while an owner who can get half 
the water-rate from his tenant is at least Rs. 3-4-0 per acre better 
off than a chahéram payer who only gets,} of the total heap. 
Large deductions are made from the common heap of grain 
before division between the landlord and tenant ‘These deduc- 
tions are generally very considerable, and are usually made in 
the form of so many fopés (a measure of capacity) per local 
maund or per plough paid to village artisans, menials and others 
who perform some service or have some claim, suchas the black- 
smith, carpenter and potter, the labourers who reap, thresh, win 
now or carry the crop, the attendants on mosque and guest-house, 
the barber and even the beggar who goes about the village. Some 


detail of these fees will be found further on under the head of - 


village menials. In the assessment calculations liberal allowances 
have been made for all these deductions everywhere, amounting 
in the area under fixe] assessment to one-sixth of the total crop 
on lands irrigated from wells, and one-eighth on other classes of 
cultivation. 

In the perennially irrigated area there are ereat diversities 
of custom. Mr. Rudkin estimated the total deductions (including 
reapers’ and cotton-pickers’ wages, the fodder allowed to the 
tenant, and the seed supplied by the owner) to amount to the 
following percentages of the gross produce :— 

| 














Cirele. Percentage, Circle. : Percentage. 
Chendb(Bhers) —... - 12 | Bir (Btern) eal 15 
Thelom (Bhers) : i 13 Bir ttle ("argodha) aes 17 
Ara-Jhelam (Shabpar) £e 14 | Bir Hethla (Sargodia) ~~ 20 

———— 


A further deduetion has to be made in the area under fixed 


Sa ead assessment for fodder allowed to be fed off to the well bullocks on 


land irrigated from wells. It is usual for the landlord to allow 
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the tenant to grow on the well two or three acres of turnips’ omap 1p 

jowdr and other green crops, of which the landlord takes only a Rents Wages » 

nominal share. Again in years of drought when fodder js very —— 

scarce, the tenant is allowed to cut the wheat green and to give Division of 

it to his bullocks to keep them alive. In such a tract as the Ara saab tt 

Circle of Shahpur ina bad year as much as one-third of the tenst. 

wheat crop may be consumed in this way, the landlord practically 

getting no share of that portion of the crop ; and in radi 1892 

after an almost total failure of the winter rains, it was found 

that nearly the wholecrop on many wells in the Ghendb Circle 

had been consumed green in this way, so that there was almost no 

grain produce on those wells, and if was estimated that half the 

area of wheat in that circle had been used up as fodder before it 

ripened. On the other hand, in the case of some classes of land, 

an addition has to be made on account of the share of the straw 

taken by the landlord, which is sometimes of considerable value. 

For instance, on sahri and sailéb lands, the landlord generally 

takes half the straw as wellas half the grain. Inthe case of wheat 

.the weight of straw averages 12 maunds per acre and its average 

price three annas per maund (in bad years it sometimes fetches a 

rupee a maund) ; so that the landlord gats on nahri and saildb 

land about one rupee’s worth of straw on every acre under wheat, 
According to the calculations detailed in the assessment Cash | value = 

reports, the average value of kind rents on cach main class of soil ““™" ™"™ 

in the different assessment circles is as follows :— 



























; J 
Talai! Circle, | Obdhé | Nall O | gailds, | Bdrdat, 1, a ss a 
| Be A. P.| Re, A, P.| Ra. A. P.| Re. A. P. |e, A. P, 
| ibe - 
a " a 
Bhahpar . } “= " 
$6 0) 611 Oo | 
: | 416 6| 7 8.0 60] _. | 
Sargodha.. J 
& oO eee | 4 
n Sage 
Khuashab... 113 0/016 0 
815 0|112 





Bat, as already explained, there are considerable differences from 
village to village, according to the custom for adjustment of 
DD 
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CHAP. II-B. water charges, etc., and of course there isan even greater differ- 
Rents wares Cuce in the same village from year to year, according to the nature 

and Priees. of the season. These averages are based on very cautious esti- 
Cash vatue Mates of price and outturn, and allow liberal deduction for crop 
of kind rents, failure and expenses. 

A wages census was held in 1912, and it was found that the 
commonest rate for unskilled labour was 8 annasa day; but in 
busy seasons, ¢.g., when the wheat crop is being harvested, or 
canal clearances are in progress, itis easy for an ordinary man to 
make from i2annas toa rupee. The rate for canal clearance is 
Ks. 3 per 1,000 cubic feet, and the amount that can be excavated 
in a day a upon the length of leading and the height of 
lift, but 250 cubic feet may be taken as a fair day’s work. The 
Pathins who come down inthe cold weather and engage in the 
building of mud walls and other earthwerk make 12 or 14 annas 
aday. The wages of reapers (whose perquisites have already 
been described) approximate to a rupee a day: cotton-pickers 
are for the most part women and childern, and they are generally : 
content with 5 or 6 annas; tlie harvesting of medi round Bhera 
brings in about 12 annas a day in seasons when the labour ; 
market is otherwise rather slack. 

Ploughmen are usually paid wholly in cash, at rates varying 
from Rs. 7 to 11 per month, or wholly in kind, taking a quarter _ 
of the crop. ; 

For skilled labour, the usual rates are Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 
a day for a carpenter or mason, and from 16 annas toa rupee ‘ 
for a blacksmith. But these workmen are also for the most a 
part village servants receiving’ fixed allowances in kind for 
stated services rendered. It has been explained above that 
these allowances have been taken into account in caleulating 
the value of rents. ‘The rates vary from village to village, but 
the following table may be taken as showing the average in the 
old proprietary villages :— 








NoMpER OF FORPas*® ALLOWED. 





—- : 
Por well on | Por plough on 
chai lands, | other soils, 


a4 | iH 
aT th 


76 10 
87 12 





*A fopa is a measure of capacity, practically equal to 2 seers iu weight, 
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The salt miners of Warchha get about 8 annas a day, with 
extra emoluments for bagging and weighment. The coal miners 


of Tajiwdla get Rs. 2 per day. 

Fluctuations in wages-rates depend almost entirely on the 
local balance of supply and demand. Tf plague is abroad during 
the harvest season, the pay of reapers rises at once. If thera 
has been a failure of rains in the Khush4b Tahsil or in Midnwili, 
short, as is apt to happen in a dry year, the rates will fall still 
further. Thus it happens rather paradoxically that wages will 
generally be lowest when the loci! prices of food-grains are 
hichest. The range of wages is generally somewhat lower in 
the Salt Range than in the plains, owing to the greater density 
of the population, and the fact that earthwork is generally done 
by the system of co-operative labour, known as rangar. | 

Tt will be seen from Table 25 that there has been a very 





sudden rise in rates both for skilled and unskilled labour within 


the last 20 years, and especially within the last decade. Even 
at Jast settlement, the ordinary rate for unskilled labour was 
between 3 and 4 annas a day : the normal rate for canal excava- 
tion was Re. 1-9-0 per 1,000 enbie feet : skilled labour earned 
from 6 to 11 annasaday. As recently as 30 years ago, it was 
possible to engage a day labourer for 2 annas, In general it may 

said that wages doubled between first and second settlements, 
an‘! again doubled between second and third settlements. And 
with the new demand for labour on the Lower Bari Doab 
and Upper Jlelum Canals, and the prospect of railway construc- 
tion on a large scale from Chiniot to Khushab, there is likely 
to be a still further rise. 

Table 26 shows the retail prices of the principal articles of 
food in quinquennial averages up to 1900 and for every year 
since, In 189%, Mr. Wilson wrote as follows :— 

Taking the average of the 15 years, 1850 to 1864, which 
cover the period of settlement operations, as representing the 
prices of last settlement, and the average of the last ten years 
as representing the prices now prevalent, it may be said that that 
quantity of each article which would then have fetched Rs 100 
in silyer, now fetches as follows : - Wheat Rs. 195, béjra Rs. 188, 
jowdr Rs, 186, gram Rs. 199, barley Rs, 184, férdmira Rs. 133, 
gur Rs. 155, china Rs. 192, cotton Rs, 125, and ghia Ks, 179; 
that is to say, the principal food-grains—wheat, bdjra, jowdr, 
gram and barley, which together oceupy three-fourths of the area 
under crop—have each increased in money value more than 80 
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per cent! since last settlement; and the price of wheat, which is 
Rents, Wages by far the most important, has practically doubled. Making 
Ae some allowance for the distance of the peasant from market, 

and the low prices of the villages as compared with the towns, 


Priees of fool have assumed the following prices as the basis of assessment 
calculations throughout the district (in seers per rupee) -— 


CHAP. II-B, 














Average prices for t, 
ten years, 18/8—87. 

Averege prites asenmed 
for ss:essment pur: 
poe. 





For the six years since 1887 the average harvest prices for 
the district calculated in the same way have been as follows (in 
seers per rupee) :— 

















ginnod, 


| Cattan, aie 





Gur. 











Aversge price for the 
six years, LS88—3, 
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The prices of all produce have, therefore, been considerably 


higher during the last six years than during the previous ten, 


and although at this moment (1894) owing to good harvests 
here and low prices in England, grain is cheap, there is no reason 
to suppose that the prices assumed for assessment purposes are 





in any case too high. Indeed in some cases they are obviously — 


too low. 

___ Events have shown that this last remark was fully justified, 
but in subsequent reassessments the same caution has been 
observed. The following rates assumed for assessment purposes 
by Messrs. Rudkin and Leigh are cfearly very much lower than 
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what the experience of recent years would justify :— CHAP. II-B. 
Prices in anoas per marind, | 3 $ | E £ ii I'rices of food. 

| ) ieee ee 6 

| | 
Prices assumed by Mr, Rodkin ... = ll a8, 628 50 = 

"| i | - | 
Prices assumed by Mr, Leigh bi | a0 2s} | =) 
(a) 24 

Average note-book prices (1903—-11) j ss} sa] so | st} og 97 
Average note-book prices (1908—13) : ar] a2} 41 | a8 a5) él 107 








(a) Amumed for the ‘Thal Circle 
‘the history of prices since Angust 1914 is mainly a series 
of war speculations, prices rising and falling very abruptly ina 
manner entirely abnormal. So far as can be judged, the aver, 
of prices when peace is established is likely to be nearer to the 
average of 1909-138 than to that of 1902—11. 
It has been calculated in the Assessment Report for Khushab, = 
and Bhera-Shahpur that the effective rise in prices since 1888 ' | 
kas been something like 35 per cent. and in 1888 the rise in 





comparison with the beginning of the regular settlement was — 
shown to be 80 per cent., so the present range of prices must he ea 


at least 143 per cent. higher than those which:prevailed 60 years 

azo, whereas since that time the incidence of the revenue has 

only been raised 40 per cent. 

The main reason for the steady rise in prices is that there . sua 
- jsanalmost unlimited European demand for the most important: effect of rise 
staples produced in the district—wheat, cotton, and oil-seeds in ' ?*°* 

particular—and the successful harvesting of an extra half million 

acres of crop, though an event ‘of enormous importance to the 

district, has very little effect on the world-market. ‘The direct 
communication with Karachi afforded by the Jech-Doab and 
Sind-Sigar Railways is of course a great advantage. Prices are 

very slightly affected by local abundance or scareity; it will be 

seen fromSection H_ that faminein the ordinary sense is unknown 

in this district ; but when, as happened in 1908 and 1900, there 

is widespread scarcity in other parts of India, — this district is at 

once able to reap the benefit of the high prices obtainable. When 

a fodder famine occurs, as happens not infrequently im Khushab, 
large quantities of fodder are imported from irrigated tracts, = 
including the Jhelum Colony, so that one part of the district 3 
benefits by the difficulties of another part. : 
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: The standard of living of the peasants has been generally 
CHAR EB described in Chapter I, Section Gand. various innovations in 
Rents Waces the matter of dress, housing, furniture and food have been 

— noted. But neither the enhancement of wealth nor the accession 
“Material con- of Juxuries has been evenly distributed over the entire popula-- 
Feople, tion. Much of the gain from improved prices has gone into the 
pockets of the shopkeepers, who have made more progress than 
any other class in the matter of housing and jewelry. Men 
drawing a fixed salary from Government are of course relativels 
worse off now than they used to be, for they have to pay : 
for everything they eat or use, and cash prices, whether for 
clothes, house-rent or domestic service, have risen greatly, and 
there has been no corresponding enhancement of salaries. In — 
Sargodha especially, where the standard of living and the scale 
, of prices are such as might be expected in a young town of new 
be = found wealth, there are constant complaints from officials of the 
¥ lower grades as to the difficulty of making both ends meet. In 
the case of officials who might have charge of a circle in the 
district, a transfer to tahsil or district headquarters is regarded 
as a punishmert, unless there is a hope of accelerated promotion. 
It might be supposed that all who own or cultivate land 
must have benefitted greatly by the rise in value of their pro- a 
duce, but there are various reasons which tend to reduce the 
henefits actually received. Let us consider first the case of a 
tenant, with no land of his own. The supply of tenants is less 
than the demand for them, andso a tenant can generally take up 
as much land as he likes, But the amount of money he can 
save in the year depends upon the number of maunis of produce 
he can raise and the amount of dairy produce and stock which 
he can sell. He is in most cases incapable of intensive farmin 
and only gets a moderate outturn per acre ; and he cannot ploug 
or irrigate more than a limited area in tlie year. In other words 
his mithods of cultivation are incapable of giving a very large 
yield in the year. Out of this yield he has to feed and clothe 
himself and his family, maintain his bullocks, pay tue landlord 
his rent (which in most cases includes a share of the Govern- 
ment demand), and, it must be remembered, bear his share o! 
_ the burden thrown on the community by the inadequacy of 
salaries alluced to above. Many tenants are clearly of opinion 






food, 


_ ' ( 
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33m that what pays them best is to put under crop only enough 
: Tee riarodnce grain and eotton enough for their daily needs, 
Steg lus on their live stock, which can be 


and to rely for their sur 

grazed free of charge on the village waste and the fallows, and 
= provide a form of produce in which the landlord claims no 3 
—z share and the Governmeat norevenue. But the tenantis, if any 
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thing, even less efficient as a stock-raiser than he is asacultiva- coap.os 
tor, and so he inakes very much less income than he very well ania - 
might, Now consider the case of the land-owner who does all geri tachenipchn = 
his cullivation through tenants ; it follows from what has been , =~ 
said t!.at the crop brought on to the threshing-floor for division dition of the 
will be as small as the tenant cares to make it. And a landlord Prle 

who tries to insist on greater attention to marketable crops and 

less to cattle and fodder, is apt to find himself left without tenants. 

Of the rent-receiving landlords, the private canal-owners are 


in far the strongest position ; for they canattract tenants by the 2 
bait of a canal-supply for which no water-dues are payable, and . 
no officials have to be propitiated. Hunce they are in a position | 
to insist that each tenant must grow a reasonable area of wheat a 


anid cotton. In these circumstances they are able to derive full 
benefit from the rise in prices, and there is no doubt that suc’ 
ofthese men as take a reasonable amount of interest in their 


estates have enhanced their incomes enormously in the past — 
forty years. There remain for consideration the landlords and ? 
colonists who cultivate all or some of their holdings them. b= 
selves. The amount of money such men are able to save in the me 


year depends partly on tle extent to which their holding exceeds 
the area barely sufficient to maintain the family, and partly on 
the extent to which they are assisted in cultivation by relations 
and friends. Ifa man has only just enough land to support him ° 
and his family, he clearly has to make his surplus income by work- 
ing as a tenant for some one else, and unless he can find a re- 
lation or friend to rent land to him, he will probably resort to 
the happy-go-lucky methods of tenancy described above. If he 
las more than he and his family can cultivate, he will clearly ) E 
make a substantial surplus on the area self-cultivated (for he is Soa 
practically supporting himself as tenant and paying rent to him- 
self as landlord), and from the balance he will make much or 
little according as he finds tenants whose interssts coincide with 
his own or not. Next to. the private canal-owner, the man in 
the strongest position is the holder of a colony grant who can 
summon assistance from a congested home-village. One can 
generally recognize in the Salt Range the house of an Awan 
with squares inthe colony. And similarly, if onerides from the 
Jhelum valley into the colony, one can see a marked difference 
in the relative appearances of domestic affluence. There are, of : 
course, matters which affect all cultivators equally, tending to 
retard the rate of enrichment in relation to the rate of value- 
enhancements. hese are (1) the increased expenditure on 
wages and material ; (2) the periodical revisions of the schedule 2 
of water*rates, the land revenue settlement, the local cesses and 


—, 
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cuar.u-s, 8° forth ; (38) the occasional necessity for having to buy back dear 
_—— what he sold cheap at harvest time ; (4) the utter incapacity for 
rene ie business and organization which puts him st the merey of the 

local shop-keepers, and prevents co-operation in the introduction 
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‘Material con- Of expensive improvements or collective bargaining. 

People. There are two grounds for hope that in the near future the 
cultivator’s material condition will improve even more rapidly 
than in the past : the people are no longer helpless in the face 
of plague ; they have learnt to evacuate their houses at the first 
sign of a dead rat, and they tolerate fumigation and other pre- 
ventive measures; hence it may be hoped that the ravages of the 
past decade will soon be made good ; and the co-operative move- 
ment has taken firm root ; the proportion of wealth remaining in 
the hands of the peasants will increase as the movement develops. 

The classes that have no land and make their living by 
unskilled labour have gained considerably by the general rise in 
values. They are paid eitherin cash or in kind. If they are’ 
paid in cash, the rates of pay have risen more quickly than the 
price of necessities ; and i! they are paid in kind, they get much 
of their pay in the form of high priced staples, while they are 
content to live on the low-priced millets, and pulses, In years 
when plague has depleted the labour-market, the reapers can 
make large sums, and there have been tbree such years in the last 

. decade. Canal excavation is another form of employment which 
pays very well. But probably the improvement in their condi- 
tion merely amounts to a greater ability to huy enough nourish- 
ing food and a more adequate wardrobe. Perhaps the year's 
savings will be invested in milch-cattle, ifthe labourer comes 

: from a village where grazingis cheap. At most the unskilled 
labourer has hitherto only succeeded in attaining to decent comfort, 
and he has little margin for luxuries ‘ 

Section C.—Forests. 

Forests. In Table 27 will be found the details of reserved and un- 

Reserved classed forests by tahsils. Recent measurements in Khushab 

fpreate. shew that the area of reserved forests in that tahs{fl is 267,617 
acres. These are of two distinct kinde, (a) the Salt Range Rakhs, 
which consists of hill-sides more or less covered with phuldh, kai, 

sanaitha, and the other shrubs described in Ohapter I : (0) the 
rakhs in the Chhachh and Thal, which are merely grass-lands with 
a sparse growth of jand, ser, kikar, kari and lana or phog. The 
‘former are controlled by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Jhe- 
lum Division, with head-quartersat Jhelum; and the latter, 
together with the small area of reserved forest in the cis-Jhelum 
tahsils, by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Chena Division, 
with head-quarters at Wazirabad. 
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A forest settlement was carried out by Mr. Wilson in 1897, CHAP.1-0. 
and all questions of right were decided. In the Salt Range all Forests. 
rakhe except Sakesar and Keri are burdened with rights of ,. 7 
grazing; in the plains, no right to graze is admitted, but in each forests. © 
rakh certain villages are allowed to graze. Both in the hills and 
in the plains the general practice is to lease the grazing for the 
year to the village or villages entitled or allowed to graze in each 
rak', for a fixed sum, which the villagers recover partly by 


levying fixed charges on the animals of other villages and partly — 


by distributing the balance of the demand rateably over their 
animals. The usual method of rating is to assess camels, 
buffaloes, cows, and sheep or goats in the ratios of 16, 8, 4and 1 res 

pectively. Ina few cases selected individuals are given the lease, 
and allowed to recover fixed rates from all cattle ; and where no 
such individual has heen selected and the villagers are unable to 
work the lease amicably, the grazing fees are realized by Gov- 
ernment direct. In these cases the rates realized are :— 








Tahe" Shahpor anc 
Trl redhat | Salt Range rab, 


Kind of animal, Tahefl Bhera 
Ra A. P. 
1060 oO 
0 120 


Ra, A. P, 


Bafala Ses ee 1 4 


Cow or bullock ne 0 12 o 68 





oo so Ss c 
c+ 3 oo & 
a 


Bheep or goat cree o 3 o 1 0 





*There are special monthly rates in Rakh Rtajer 
e The history of these State lands is thus givenin the report 9... 09 
of regular settlement :— State lands) 
Prior to annexation no recognized village boundaries existed in the Bér 
_and Thal jungles. Throughout this expanse, villages inhabited by varions 
Muhammadan tribes, whose chief wealth consisted in cattle, were ‘to be found 
very often at distances of 10 to 12 miles apart. Owing partly to the Scarcity 
of well water, and to the dearth of rain which is a characteristic of the 
Shahpur climate, and to the presence of trees and shrubs on which camels 
feed, and to there being during some months of the year (if the fall of rain 
has been at all favourable) an abundance of grasa, the people carried on 
very little agriculture, but kept wp large flocks and herds. 
As the villages were few and far spart, disputes about grazing ground bbe 


were of rare occurrence. There was land enough for all. But sometimes a peep J bh rs 


dispute took place about the right of watering cattle at a certain pond or more common 


natural tank. Two villages, situated a dozen miles apart, would perhaps in than claims to 
a season of_dronght, both assert a claim to water their cattle at a tank = of 


— 





= 
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OHAP.II-c. equidistant between their villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied 
ar rights, a fight would ensue, and the victors would probably build a few grass 
eiey huts for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside fora couple . 
Disputes re- of months and then desert the place for some better locality. The defeated 
ee right party of one year often turned the tables on their adversaries in the year 
pbk nied after, and took possession of the disputed water. Might was right, ana 
than claims to beyond actual possession, there was no test by which to judge as to what 
possession of od ought to be considered as within the boundaries of any particnlar 
village. . | 


eke, sen When regular settlement operations commenced, the country having 
to by the been annexed gome five years, and the people having had such preparatory 
rege ob- instruction as two summary settlements could afford, the comfnddrs, knowing 
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our respect for prescriptive rights, determined to divide the jungle among 
~aoem, B themselves. They accordingly established little outposts, with a few men 
and a few head of cattle in of them, at distances of several miles round 

the parent village, and pr to encircle them all in one ring-fence which 

was {o represent their village boundary. Had this arrangement been 

mitted, the result would have been that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been appro- 
priated by a few thousand cattle graziers, whose annual contribution of 
revenue does notin the aggregate exceed 55,000 rupees ‘To show how 
preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley mentions that the 
ent area of mausa Lak, after converting large tracts originally included 

by the villagers in their boundary into, Government raéda, still excseds 

000 acres, 

Change since Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness of the 
ann times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages during the day, 
they brought them back to the protection of the village for the night. 
annexation people became bolder. Small parties of men who would 








After 

formerly have been afraid to have separated themselves ro far from the main 

village, during the next few years sunk a tacha well and built a hut or two, | 
at some spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village. a 
More than thie, as the people began to learn the weight which is attached r 
by us to possession, shy took to ploughing up and sowing small patches - 
of ground not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, a! distances of from ¥ 
three to ten miles from their villages, the object being to try and make 4 


good their title to all the intermediate Garis land between these patches 
and their village sites. Thus Mr. Ouseley writes (1959): “Last year, when 
at Mitha Tiwana, I had to visit a spot which was the subject of dispute” 
between the saminddrs of Mitha and Ukhli Mohla, I found that the 
disputed boundary was nearly ten milee from one village and seven miles 
from the other. The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert 
and before I left the — the saminddre of Roda in the Leiah district came 
up and declared that the land which I hid been looking at belonged to 
ir village, which was six or seven miles away. During my ride I was 
taken by one party or other to see the marks of their possessions, which 
were little patches of ground of (he size of a quarter of an acre or 60, 
scattered over distances of a mile or more from each oth.r, in which some- 
body had sown a few seeds of tdjra which had never ripened owing to want 
of rain. The existence of these = appeared to be only known to a few 
men on either side; and on the reoriminations which used to follow on 
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their being brought t> notice, I believe they were ploughed up and the seed CHAP. II-0. 
cast in secretly at night, and then neglected altogether, as the object was —_ 
not to attract the attention of the opposite party to the progress that was or! 
being made in securing ground until the settlement afgikdra should commence Changs since 
operations.” | aati 


After much deliberation it was arranged that the demarcation of tra = 
daries in the Bar should be carried out aS same principle as Nee Paap esp 
adopted in Gujrinwiéla. The villages were called on to state how many boundaries 

' head-of cattle they possessed, and they were allowed an area of waste land “%™™=inedon 
calculated upon the number of their cattle, at 4 acres a head in the Bar and 

10 acres in the Thal, five sheep or goats being counted as equal to an ox. 

In the Mitha Tiwana Thal Mr. Ouseley marked out boundaries arbitrarily 

without reference to the numbers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale : 

based upon that number. The quantity of land that each village was entitled 

to being once settled, every effort was made to draw out boundaries with a 

due regard to existing possession, and where possession did not exist to 

prevent it, the village area was made of as compacta shape as was feasible. 

But co averse were the villagers to this arrangement, that they threw every 

obstacle in the way of the persons employed for the demarcation of their 
boundaries. The area remaining after this demarcation was constituted 
Government raéis. 


It might have been supposed that the plan adopted would have led the 
people to exaggrrate their possessions, in order to obtain large pasture 
grounds, but such was not the case. The people of this country are every- 
where suspicions, and here they seem to have thought that a trap was being 
laid to extract from them the real numbers of their cattle, in order that the * 
information right be afterwards made use of to raise the assessment ; they 
therefore, if anything, returned the number of cattle as too ¢mall. Bat the 
arithmetical standard was liberal in itself and was not too strictly applied, 
every care being taken that the area allotted to each village should be more 
than amply sufficient for its greatest possible requirements. 

Between the first and Second Regular settlements, some gatsequent 
51,106 acres of this State land were granted on long lease for history of 
cultivation to various lessees ; the bulk of this area was re erat ens 
to those who undertook to irrigate the land from inundation 
canals of their own construction, or to individuals whose services 
at the time of the Mutiny required ial recognition. Soon 
alter Second cee pe it was decided that “4 the more impor- 
tant grantees should be given the option of | — hasing their 
grants al a cheap valuation or of ‘ehaeta their leases for the 
term of settlement, with the option of further renewals, but no 
right of purchase. Nearly all seized the opportunity to purchase 
their grants, and only 5,618 acres are now held on long lease. 
Other lesser a were given occupancy rights, as described 
in Chapter ILI, Section ©. Others again, who had grants in the 
_ Bar, became colonists, and their grants are merged in the 430,273 
acres of Government land allotted in the Lower Jhelum Colony 
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Steps are being taken to disfurest a considerable area of 
Rakhs Kbabakki and Shin Dbakki, on the borders of Talagang, 
with a view to their being made over to the neighbouring villages 
for cultivation. 

Of the unclassed forests, the only ones, which have any 
importanee as fuel and fodder reserves are the strips of land 
along the Gujrat-Jhang road on either side of Shahpur, known 
as Chak Pstri—north and {south. ‘lhese are fine plantations 
of grass and trees, interspersed with wells held by occupancy 
tenants, which are managed by the District Board, | 

From the point of view of silviculture these forests are of 
no great economic value. Very few of them contain much tim- 
ber, and there are no regular fellings and replacements, But 
as fuel and fodder reserves for the countryside they are invalu- 
able, and in years of drought their existence is greatly op Seg 
by the villagers, as they contain much more vegetation than does 
the waste of the surrounding villages. They are also of value 
in the plains in that they add greatly to the financial success of 
large schemes of irrigation. There is of course a certain amount 
of friction between villagers and forest-guards, who are of neces- 
sity somewhat loosely supervised, and instances of incendisrism 
sometimes occur, but these are promptly punished by the closing 
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_ of the forest to all grazing for a period of five years. 


fi 


Section D,_Mines and Mineral Resources. 

Salt is found all along the southern ridge of the Salt Range 
and especially near its base, generally associated with the red 
marl which is so conspicuous a feature of this part of the range. 
During the Sikh times the revenue from the excavation sale 
of salt was realised by means of farms, the price at the mines 
being then one rupee per maund. It isnow managed directly by 
the State, the price of salt at the mines being the actual cost of 
excavation plus the duty, which is at present (1915) Re, 1-u-0 
per maund. ‘There are outcrops of salt at many places, requiring 
tobe constantly watched for fear of smuggling, but the only 
place in this distriet where excavation is now carried on is at the 
Rukhla Gorge about two miles to the west of Warchha, A por- 
tion of this mine was worked by the Sikhs, but their workings have 
now been abandoned as dangerous owing to no pillars haying been 
left to prevent the roof falling in. The. present workings are 
carried on on a scientific principle ina seam of salt, the thickness 
of which is 20 feet, increasing as it dips into the bill, the chambers 
and tunnels being so oaigel as to leave a sufficient number of 
strong pillars to support the roof, and so as to admit the necessa 
amount of air to the workings, A new tunnel ata low lev 
commenced about three years ago, has proved some excellent 
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seams of salt, considernbly thicker than those hitherto worked. 
Chambers are now being excavated in the thickest of these seams. 
The salt is remarkably pure, only about 3 per cent. being foreign 
matter The excavations are carried on by a special class of 
miners, called widhds (cutters), 47 of whom are regularly em- 

loyed, the rate paid them being Rs 5-8-0 per 1.0 manunds. 
Phay are a sickly race, owing no doubt to the bai air they breathe 
in the mines. Their net earnings amount toabout Sannas a day, 
but they work in the mines only for about 247 days in the year. 
These earnings the miners supplement by performing other duties, 
connected with the bagging and weighment of salt, for which 
they are paid at the rate of Re. 0-14-6 per 100 maunds. 
Their women carry the salt out of the mines on their heads, a 
common load being from 60 to 80 lbs, in weight. The price 
charged for the salt is 14 annas per maund in addition to the 
duty. The quantity of salt sold anddelivered, which for the five 
years ending 1882-83 averaged 123,767 maunds, was as follows 
during the past 5 years :— 





Fear. Mannda. 
1910-11 an “ae ct 152,722 
1911-12 ipod aun haw 159,797 
1912-13 Pr ies ye 166,251 
1013-14 ne zt ie 131,720 
1914-15 dark ri ae 141,554 

Average sais 148,408 


so that the amountof trade done is greater than it was 3U years 
ago, although the Warchha mine is still 9 miles from the nearest 
railway station,* while the railway has been brought close up to 
its chief competitor, the Mayo Mine at Khewrain the Jhelum 
District, at which the cost of excavation is Ks, 6-5-0 per 
100 maunds, but the same price of 1} annas per maund is charg- 
ed for the salt. The Warchha salt is by some consumers consider- 
ed to be of slightly superior quality to that of Khewra. The 
amount in steck at the end ofthe year was 12,440 maunds. The 
Warchha salt ia carried away almost entirely on camels, and about 
three-quarters of the whole outiurn is taken to Khushib whenee 
it is mainly sent by boat to Multdn and other places down the 
river. Multdn last year took 114,2°0 maunds: the other chief 
markets for this saltare Bhakkar, Khushab and Jhang. The 
total realisation averaged for the three years ending 1914-15 
Rs. 1,54,£28, and the total expenditure of the Warchha beat, 
which includes $3 miles of the range, averaged Rs. 20,042, being 
"Since the above was written the lay ing down of a single 6 feet gauge line be:ween Gunjyal 
i reh i hea’ en io hand, and is expected to be completed before the 
ee te ep oe 
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12:97 ‘per cent. on the gross receipts. On this beat thereare 
employed a Superintendent and Inspector and 56 men, who have 


to guard 18 posts along the rarge, besides. the mine itself. The 


Katha beat also lies partly in this district. Its total length is 40 
miles, guarded by 10 posts, and its staff consists of one Inspector 
and 26 men, costing on the average Rs. 4,012 annually. No salt 
is excavated in this beat, and there is therefore no income. Not- 
withstanding the many opportunities for smuggling, this offence 
is very rare an’! no cases were presecuted in both beats during the 
three years ending 1914-15. 

Asin the mines at Khowra and Nurpur, salts of potash 
occur in the salt at Warchha, distributed in irregular and discon- 
tinuous bands among the salt, from which it is hardly distin- 

ishable in appearance. ('p to now potash has been found in 
ree chambers of the mine, and apparently these three occur- 
rences are all parts of one potash band : if so, this band has a prov- 
ed lateral extent of over two hundred feet. Exploration work 
has now been undertaken to ascertain more exactly the depth 
and lateral extent of the deposit. When first potash was 
encountered, it was considered to be inedible salt, and mining 
at that point was discontinued : its real nature was first discovered 
by an ordinary miner—Karam Uahi—who had been transferred 
to Nuirpur and set to work on potash deposits there. Ge drew 


attention to the similarity of the Nurpur deposits and the aban- 


doned seams at Warchha. - 

There are at present two coal mines being worked in the 
district, on the southern slope of the Salt Range east of Katha 
Sughral, eiz., Taju Wala and Jhakkar Kot; they are connected 
with the Sind-Ségar Railway at Dhak Station by means of a 
light line 13 miles long. The seam of coal worked at these two 
places is of variable thickness, but averages perhaps 8 feet : it is 
worked by means of drifts from the outcrop, a wasteful method 
by which only the coal lying near the edges of the field is won. 
the total quantity of coal in both areas has been estimated at 
about 1,250,000 tons. In ey it is similar to that of Dandot, 


i. e., of the tertiary age ; it been analysed as follows :— 
Tau JF dla. Jhakkarkot, 
Volatile matter,.. 31°01 35°66 
Fixed carbon ... 37°31 46°50 


Ash aan 26°60 10°24 
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Excepting a small amount of excavation in 1890, the Taju Wala onap. m-p. 
mine was first exploited on Ist April 1906; the Jhakkar Kot ..——. 
mine was worked from April 19065 till December 1909, and mineral Re. 
again from September 1912 it has been worked continuously, ‘Ure 
These two are collectively called the Katha Coal Mines and are Cou, 
leased to Messrs. Bhagwiin Das, Ram Das, Contractors of Rawal- 

pindi, for 15 years, ending 15th January 1918. The terms of 

the lease are that the lessees are entitled to extract 1,040 tons 

every half year, on og bea of a fixed rent of Rs. 130. For 

every ton of coal in addition exported or manufactured into 

coke a royalty of one anna is payable; ground rent is also 

charged at 1 anna peracre. Since 1910 the collections have 

been as follows :— 








REwAnea. 






Fired rent and | 
royalty, Ground rent. 





Year, Onttorn in tonsa, 





Ra, 
THO ass a2 we "Includes arrears 
for previons 
“go12 2438 ou 
1914 aaa 603 a3 


Tn addition to these, two others, known as Chota Taju Wala 
and Shamil4t Nalf, were worked from 1906 to 1909, and two, 
known as Pir Chan Pfr Mine (Pail) and Nalf North, were opened 
up in 1908, but coal was never successfully extracted. 

Small quantities of lignite have been found in the hills signite 
south of Sakesar, but not in workable quantity. 

Gypsum and mica are common in places, and traces of iron Gypsam, 4. 
and lead have been found in the Range. 

Tar-shows have been noticed in Rakhs Khabakki, Mardwal petroieam. 
and Dhaddar. A license to pre yect in this locality has been 
applied for by the Indolea Syndicate of 64, Cornhill, London, 
but has not as yet been actually granted. The Burinah Oil 
Company have also applied for a license to jae oe in the same 
neighbourhood. In various other places in the Salt Range are 
springs the surfaces of which are discoloured by (lms of pet- 
roleum ; such are those in the Sodhi Gorge, the Kuchhra and the 
Gosar torrents of Kufri, the Kalra spring just above Potha (near 
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Kathwai), the Garhdliwdla Gorge south of Kuraddhi and Tilio- 
tarwaéla in Uchhahi. 

The nummulitic limestone of which so large a portion of 


the hills is composed is used for building purposes, and great 


quantities of it have been remoyed from the mouth of the 
Rukhla Gorge near Warebha by the Railway Engineers and 
need as ballast for the line. Ina year about 10,000 maunds of 
limestone are brought from the base of the hills to Khushab 
and Dhak (a distance of -2 miles) on camel and pack bullocks 
and there sold at the rate of from Rs. 7 per hundred maunds 
to be tised in the manufacture of lime or soap, or to be exported 
by boat and train to Shang and Amritear. 

In +915 lime cold at Khushéb at 7 or 9 annas oe maund 
according to quality. Since the opening of the railway a large 
business in lime-burning has been started close to the railway 
stations from Harriya to Bhera, lime stone bein a from 
the hills near Khewra by rail at a cost of Rs, 2-1-4 hundred 
maunds, and wood got from the jungles of the Bhera Bar ata 
cost of Rs, 27-8-0 per hundred maunds, A hundred maunds of 
limestone give 60 maunds of lime. Altogether 10 kilns were 


at work in i915 and the total outturn of lime was estimated at 


# 


more than 85,000 maunds per annum. [It sells on the spot at 
7 annas per maund, but is mostly exported by -rail to Lahore, 
Awritear, Multdn and other distant towns. 


A peculiar sort of limestone Sselied be is found near ‘Sodhi 
and at some other places in t 

below the surface of the soil and when first excavated it is soft 
and’ easily fashioned into square blocks, but after a few days’ 
exposure to the air it becomes ard. It seems to be of the same 
nature as kavkar ‘rore) which is found in small calcareous 
nodules just below the surface of the ground at some places in 


the Bar, but rarely in such quantities as to make it useful for 


road-making or lime-burning. | 

Kallar shor is the term applied to the efflorescence which ap- 
pears on the surface under the influence of evaporation and ofthe 
lary attraction wherever there is much salt cf any kind in the soil. 
Evidences of its presence are found all over the district, sometimes 


4m the form of barren strips ard patches in the middle of an other- 
wise fertile field. Where there is much salt in the soil, it is 


absolutely barren. Mallar is most prevalent in the tract along the 


foot of the Salt Range, beyond reach of the hill torrents, and in the 


Ara tract in the south of the ShahpurTahsil. There is a curious 


e sD Tt lies in strata just 
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kallar plain immediately to the north of Sahiwdél. In Shahpur 
Tahsil there is long strip of kallar-infected land stretching from 


Dhakwin to Bhakkar, and on along the line of the Didhar, — 


which the inhabitants ascribe to the excessive saturation of the 
soil hy the great flood of 1898. In this tract wells are useless, 
unless worked in conjunction with canal irrigation. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in considerable quantities from 
the numerous mounds in the cis-Jhelum tract which mark the 
sites of former villages. A long narrow drain is dug on high 
ground and covered over with a filter made of twigs and grass, 
on which is sprinkled powdered nitrous earth from the old 
mounds. Water is then poured over the earth and filters 
through into the drain carrying with it in solution the salta 
contained in the earth. The dark brown liquid runs from the 
drain into a vessel placed to catch it, and from that is poured 
into alarge iron pan, in which itis kept boiling until the 
solution approaches saturation when it is allowed to cool and 
crystallize. Its dirty brown crystals are crude saltpetre (bugaw) 
which is usually sold to the refiners. This rude manufacture 
is carried on during the dry months chiefly by Hindus of the 
shopkeeper class who are required to take out a license and 
pay Rs. 2 for each pan used. It requires to be closely supervised 
to prevent the manufacturers from refining their saltpetre or pro- 
ducing edible salt. The manufacturer generally pays two annas 
a day to the owners of the nearest well who supply him with 
the water he requires; and he usually pays the landowners 
a lump sum, varying with the quality of the soil and the con- 
venienca of the site, for the privilege of being ailowed to 
take the earth from the mound and fuel from the neighbouring 
jungle. In 1914, 21 mounds in Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils 
were leased by the owners in this way for Rs. 10,355. Two 
mounds in Haripur are leased for Rs. 4,000, and one in. Vegowdl 
for Rs. 1,600 : two in the Chak Patri fof Rs. 1,920, and one in 
Jahdnabad for Rs. 1,000. 

The Crimean War and the Mutiny gave a great impulse to 
the manufacture of saltpetre, for the number of licenses to work 
pans rose from 694 in 1855 to 4,856 in 1858, and the selling price 
of crude saltpetro was then Rs. 4 per maund. In 1864 the num- 
ber of licenses fell to 185, and the price to littlemore than 
Re, 1 per maund. The number of licenses granted mm 1892-93 
was 153, the number of pans at work 156, and the price of crude 
saltpetre from Re. 1-6-0 toRe, 1-12-0 per maund. The manu- 
facture was carried on from about t0 mounds, chiefly situated 
in the Bar and Ara tracts. In 1914 only 24 licenses were 
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eranted, and only .24 pans were as work, The price of crude 
saltpetre has again risen to Rs. 4 per maund. The licenses are 


Re granted by the Deputy Commissioner. 


Crude saltpetre, manufactured as above deseribed, consists 
of a mixture of nitre, common salt and earth matter. It is 
refined at refineries specially licensed on payment of a fee for 
the year of Rs. 5(), It is first dissolyed in boiling water in an 
‘ron boiler till common salt is precipitated from the solution. 
The salt. is removed and decevell and the boiling liquor 
drawn off into earthen vessels in which itis allowed to rest 
until earth and other impurities have settled. ‘The clear liquor 
‘¢ then decanted and set out in a pan to crystallize, Next 
day the long pen-like crystals (henee called kalmi) which have 
formed in the pans are remoyed and stored for sale, In 1692 
there were five licensed refineries in the neighbourhood of 
Bhera and Midni with 41 boilers. Refined saltpetre sold at 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6-8-0 per maund and 26 licenses- were given in 
that year for the export of 10,552 maunds of refined saltpetre, 
About 6,000 maunds went to Sukkur and Karachi for export to 
Burope and therest went chiefly to Bannu and Rawalpindi 
for the manufacture of gunpowder to be usedin Publie Works. 
In 1914, there were only 2 licensed refineries, with 15 boilers 
apiece. Refined saitpetre wasin 19\4 worth Rs, 10 to Rs. 13 per 
maund : 12 licenses were given for the export of 5,977 maunds, 

200 maunds sent to Rawalpindi and 


all of which pexpess fot 
70 maunds sent to Dera Ismail Khan) went to the Canal head- 


works at Mangla. 
Parilla (Khar or sajji), an impure carbonate of soda, is 
manufactured from'the khar or sajji plant (salsola Griffithsti) 


which used to grow in great quantities on the hard clay soll | 


of the Bar and Ara tract of Shaipur Tahsf. south of the Lahore 
road. There are two-warieties of the plant, one with white 
and one with red flowers. It flowers in October and is cut in 
November when ripe, and left on the ground to dry. It is then 
thrown in bundles into a circular pit five or six feet in diameter 


and about two feet deep in which a fire has been lit and there - 


burnt, care being taken not to let the fire get too low or be 
othered by too much fuel, until the pit is nearly filled with 
is sabes of the plant, which melt into a viscous miss. The 


operation lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity 


burned during this time is from one to two hundred bundles, 
each of about half a maund in weight. The contents of the 
aa m well stirred and allowed to cool, a little dry earth 






rer the surface to prevent evaporation. The 
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pits are opened on the fifth or sixth day, when the barilla is 
found concreted together into a hard cellular mass something 
like the refuse of a brick-kiln. It. is exported from this 
district chiefly to the north and east, towards Réwalpindi, 
Si4lkot and Jhelum, and is extensively used in the manufacture 
of soap, paper and coarse glass, in bleaching and dyeing processes, 
as a medicine and as a substitute for soap. ‘he price of khar or 
saj7i appears to have steadily risen. In Sikh times its price 


was Gor 8 annas per maund, in 1866 it was Re, 1-2-0 per. 


mauni andin 1896 from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund according to 
quality. The cost of manufacture is estimated at 6 annas per 
maund. The sajji plant is.s favourite food of camels, and bis 
to be carefully protected from them if it is intended to manu- 
facture barilla. The plant was chiefly foundin the large blocks 
of land owned by the State, and the right of manutacturing the 
alkali or of grazing camels on the plant as they found most pro- 
fitable was annually sold to speculators The income to the 
State from this source was Rs. 5,000 in 1865 and averaged 
Rs, 7,700 for the five years ending 1894-95. Previous to. the 
severe drought of !891 the income generally stood at about 
Rs: 10,000. It varied considerably from year to year, as the 
growth of the plant depends upon the variable rains, and as 
heavy showers in the season of manufacture (November and 
December) may greatly reduce the outturn. In an average 
year the quantity manufactured probably amounted to about 
5,000 inaunds. Since the advent of the Lower Jhelum Canal, 
the home of the salsola has been brought under the plow and 
barilla is no longer manufactured in large quantitiesin the ais- 
Jhelum Tahsils, An inferior kind of barilla khar is made by a 
similar process from another salsola (the phissak lini) plant near 
the foot of the Salt Range in the Khushab Tahsil. This sells at 
about 1 or 2 rupees per maund and is used chiefly for washing 
clothes. About 6,000 maunds of this inferior barilla are annu- 
ally produced in the Khushab Tahsil, whence it is mostly export- 
ed to Lahore, Amritsar, Siilkot and Multan. 
Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


In almost every village the cotton of the district is woven 
into coarse cloth (khaddar) from which the clothing of the 
peasantry is made and which is exported in large quantities, 
Girot and Khushab being the centres of this trade. The weavers 
are usually Paoli by caste, and the importance of the cotton 
industry to the district can be seen from the fact that 37,132 per- 
sons were recorded in 1911 as subsisting on industries connected 


Wearing, © 


with the preparation and weaving of cotton: of this number, 
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Arts and 


Weaving 


will be discussed below :— 
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16,831 were actual workers and 20,301 dependents, and of the 
workers, 6,490 were women, who do most of the spinning. The 
distribution over the different branches of industry is shown here. 
The extent to which handwork has been supplanted by factories 








Workers, | Dependents. 
Female, 
154 3,135 





Male, 
1,545 





Collon ginning, cleaning, and pressing 


Colton spluning, sizing, and Wieaviog oa +0 8,703 | 6,236 | 17,163 
. \ 


"ine cotton striped goods bordered with silk (Lunyris) of good 
quality are made at Khushab, where also are made good coloured 


_khes, loom-woven checks, and diapered cloths (bul/ul chashm). 


Silk, 


Wool. 


Pagris, and the other scarf-like forms of silk popular, are 
Woven, sometimes plain and sometimes wilh gold ends, at 
Khushab which has a name for silk-weaving and has sent good 
specimens to various exhibitions. At one time about 50 looms in 
that town were producing darydis and fungis, but now the 
weavers are finding it more profitable to produce the coarse 
cotton fabrics, and only 6 persons were returael as actually 
working as silk-weavers in 1911. 

It may be mentioned that the flower-worked chaddar or 
ohrni of red or blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with 
silk embroidery is worn in the district, but few are made for sale. 

Felt or namda rugs are made at Bhera and K hushab, in both 
white and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated with large 
barbaric patterns of red wool merely felted and beaten into the 
sutface. The white felts bear no comparison with those of 
Kashmir and parts of Rajpdtdna, and the texture is so loose and 
imperfect that they seem to be always shedding the goat’s hair 
with which they are intermixed ‘The wool is not perfectly 
cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of insects. 


Goat's hair and camel's hair are worked up into rope, as in 


- most pastoral districts, At Nurpur, lois or country blankets are 


made; they have no special character of colour or texture, but are 





‘But they are among the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 
“Province, costing Re. 1 per seer. ; 


. 
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The wares in wood and metal from this district which have 
beer sent to several exhibitions, give an impre:sion of great 
technical aptitude, which seems to find but little employment 
and scanty remuneration. [t is a commonplace to say that there 


is in this country but little of the sub-division of labour, and none , 


of the machinery, which make European products cheap; but tapias 


even in India there are few examples of the union in one crafts- 


nan of so many tradesas are practised by the Bhera cutlers. - 


Long before the introduction of machinery the Sheffield cutlery 
trade was divided into many branches, and the man who forged a 
blade neither ground it, nor hafted it, nor fitted it witha sheath. 
At Gujrat and Sialkot the smith forges caskets and other articles 
of the kofigar’s trade in complete independence of the workman 
who damascenes them with silver and gold, But at Bhera, the 
same artizan fashions the blade on the anvil, grinds and polishes 
it, cuts the hilts or handles from stone of mother-o’-pearl, and 
makes a leather covered sheath for dagger or sword. The favour- 
ite hilt is in the green, slightly translucent stone (sang-i-yashm) 
largely used in the Jazér for amulets and neck beads, which has 
been identified asa very pure serpentine called Bowenite. It is 
fotind in magses in a gorge near Gandamak in Afghinistén where- 
it costs ts. 5 per maund, but by the time it reaches Bhera it is 
worth Rs. 40 permaund, Some of it is a delicate apple-green, 
and other pieces are like verde antique marble. It is very useful 
in mosaic work. Besides knife handles and dagger hilts, it is 
fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights, cups, &. The 
work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the white 
marks left by cutting tools. 

_ A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal's head. 
In the collections of arms in the possession of some of the 
Rajputéna and Central India Chiefs, this design is seen beautifully 
wrought in crystal, and jewelled jade. The Bhera rendering is a 
very elementary attempt at a head. 

Other stones used resemble Parbeck marble, and are found 
in the neighbouring Salt range. I'he names given are vague, and 
seem to be applied on very slight grounds. Suleiméni patthar, 
sang-é-jarah, pila patthar, sang-i-marmar are some of them, and 
they explain themselves, These are used for dinner knives and 
arms as well as for the ornamental articles made in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig-zags in black 
and wother-o’-pearl is frequently used for hilts. The mother-o'- 
pearl is imported from Bombay. The lapidary’s | tools in use 
iffer in no respect from those in use at Agra, and indeed all the 
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. world over where machinery and diamond-pointed drills are not 


used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or two for thin 
slices) is used for sawing, corundum and water furnishing the 
iron wire with a cutting material, while the grinding and polish- 
ing wheels are the usual dises of corundum and lac, turned with 
the drill-bow for small work, or with the strap for heavy; but 
always with the to-and-fro non-continuous revolution of Indian 
wheels. 


The best country iron, known at Bhera as déua, is, in fact, a 
sort of steel ; and when this is used, some of the blades of Bhera cut: 
lery are of tolerably good quality, but it gets rarer yearly. Old 
files of English make are sought out and reforged into various 
forms. Old blades of stub and twist steel are often refurbished, and 
the ab or jauhar (the wavy markings in the texture of the blade) 
are still prized. These markings are rudely imitated for the benefit 
of English purchasers The blade is covered with a mixture of 
lime and milk, forming a sort of etching ground on which, as it 
is drying oft, the artiticer’s thumb is dabbed, with the effect of 
printing the concentric markings of the skin. Kase; (sulphate 
of iron) is then applied as a mordant and, when skilfully done, 
the effect is not unlike that of a real Damascus blade. No 
expert, however, could be for a moment deceived by this etching. 


At Bhera chaukats or door and window frames are most 


elaborately carved in deodar and shisham wood. The rates at. — 
which these beautiful works are suyplied to native purchasers — 


are almost incredibly low, but as a European demand has arisen 
they have been raised. The work differs from that of Chiniot 


im that the projectieres are flatter, pilasters and other details 


being often merely indicated in relief instead of a half or quarter 
section being imposed And the whole of the surface is complete- 
ly covered with boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometric 
diaper made out for the most part with a V-section cut. There 
is something rude and almost barbaric in this direct and simple 
method of execution; but although there is no attempt at high 
finish, the general design and proportions are so Boats and the 
decorative scheme is so full and complete, that the technical 
imperfection of the work as carving is scarcely noticed. A large 
door-way, completely covered with ornamental work, measuring 


ten feet high and ‘of proportionate widti, costs ts a native 


purchaser about Rs. 150, Formerly such doors could be obtained 
or Rs. 25, but no use was ever made by the Public Works 
Department of this beautiful and wonderfully cheap carpentry. 

i@ production of these doors and windows is not eanfined to 
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made at Midni* and perhaps at other cpap. 1 


Bhera ; they are also 
laces in the district. Wood-carvers from Blera have been sent ,i A, 


to more than one exhilition in England where they and their Mannfar- 
tures. 


workmanship have earned admiration, ares. 

The lacquered wood turnery of Sahiwal differs from that of Sina 
other places in being more crude in colour and simpler in exeen- lacquer, 
tion. A particularly unpleasant aniline mouve is used; but 
there is a better class of vases, platters and toys made in two 
colours, red and black, or red and yellow, or blac with either. 
The seratched patterns are bolder and larger than elsewhere and 
many toys, ¢.g., children’s tea-sets, are finished in transparent 
lac only, the colour and grain of the wood showing through. 
Chess-hoards with chess men and a large variety of toys of forms 
that might puzzle an English child, sre made at very cheap 
rates, but they do not seem to be as popularly known as they 
deserve to be, From the same town ivory toys of some neatness 
and skill in execution were sent to the Punjab Exhibition. 

- Qombs are made. at Nirpur from slive-wood got from near 
Kiilabagh on the Indus. 

There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the ,,, ay 
jewelry or silversmith’s work of the countryside, From the  — * 
chief places of the district, . as well as from Mitha Tiwana, 
specimens have been seen which show an average of skill in work 
and design at least equal to that of most rural districts. Some 
account of the ornaments worn will be found in Chapter I. 0, 


Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabba and Anga, oo 

A cow’s bide is the most generally useful, being strong and Tanning. 
soft ; a good one is worth Rs, 6. A buffalo’s hide i the strongest 
of all, but very herd. It is used for shoe-soles, &c., worth about 
Rs. 9. A camel's hide is too hard for most purposes, but is used 
for making ghi éuppds: value Ks. 4. A bullock’s hide is in- 
ferior in usefulness to 8 cow's hide, A horse's hide is scarcely of 
any use at all, being too thin and fine. A goat's hide is useful 
for parts of women’s shoes, &e.: value about Re 1-8-0. The 
rocess of preparing a hide 's as follows :—The skin is soaked a 
has amd a aus in water, then taken out and- seraped; then 
spread hair i wnwards on struw, and after rubbing the upper 

side with one chhifdk of sajji and one-and-a-half sére of I'me, and 

a little water, itis tied up with the sajjiand lime inside. It is 


* 
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then soaked for six days in two sére of lime and water alter which 
ang is rubbed on both sides with broken-wp earthenware, This is 
degra repeated at intervals till the hair is all off It is then taken out, 
me _ well washed ard scraped, and has now become an adhauri, or un- 
tanned leather. The tanning proces then begins. Well-bruised 
kikar bark (iand_ is also used, but not considered so good) is 
soaked in water and the hide thrown in. When the tanning has 
left the bark, fresh bark is put in. This takes some days, after 
which the hide is sown up with muni, an aperture being left at 
one end, and hung up, the open end beirg uppermost. It is then 
half filled with bruised bark and water poured in, which, as it 
drops out, is caught in a vessel and poured back into the skin ; 
this is continued until the lower part, when pricked, shows the 
colour of leather. The open end is then sown up, the other end 
opened, the skin inyerted, and the process repeated with fresh 
bark, until the whole is tanned, The skin is then well washed, 
rubbed with the hand and dried in the sun. It is then soaked in 
water with bruised wadér plants. il oil is then rubbed over 
it, and it is again soaked’a day in water. Then dried, sprinkled 
with water, rolled up, and beaten with cluks It is then rubbed 
on the flesh side with a stick, called a wedng, made from the wild 
“caper (capparis aphylla): the whole process in the hot weather 
takes about twenty-six days ; in the cold, about eight days longer. 
Just before the skin is used, it is soaked for a day in little water 
with a chhiték of alum, four chhitéks of pomegranate bark, a 
chhiték of salt and a ehhiték of fil oil. During the day it is several 
times well twisted, is 
. In Khushab are made jars and drinking vessels of earthon- 
"ware. ware Which are much prized, as is the earthenware of Surakki 
‘in the Salt Range. The blacksmiths. of Kutfri are also noted for 
| their ironwork. 
Genpoweer 4... Here isa considerable manufacture of gunpowder in the 
said Sartocks. district at Bhera, Khushab, Shahpur and other towns ; the num- 


CHAP. II-E. 


Tanning. 


ber of licensed manufacturers in 1915 was 52, and the total 
output about 385 maunds. It is made by mixing saltpetre, — 
sulphur and charcoal in proportions varying with the quality of 
powder desired ; the most usual ae eee being a maund of 
saltpetre to 5 sérs of sulphur and 10 sérs of charcoal. These 
> ingredients are mixed together and pounded in a wooden mortar 
_ (ehatiu),.and when well mixed the powder is put in the sun to 
dry. Itisthen ground in a hand-mil (ohabi), de mped and 
rolled in a basket (ehajj) till it forms grains of gunpowder, 
=’ More then 300 maunds is exported from the district for use on 
public works as blasting-powder, and most of the rest is consumed 
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in making fireworks, of which the people are very fond, quantities ae 
being let off on oceasions of marriages or other rejoicings, The Arsand 
fireworks of this district are generally very good and are of “tures. 
several different varieties of which the most common are the gold, | 
the only merit of which is that it goes off with a lond noise like sat hoc ts. 
a cannon, the dsmdné gold which on bursting in the air falls in 
colored globes of fire; the andr which resembles a fountain of 
fiery sparks ; the chakkar cr wheel; the ma/déb or colored light ; 
antl the Aatea or squib. ; 

Soap is manufactured on a small seale in Khushéh in the 
following manner. A maund of kAdér (sajji) and 20 sérs of lime 
are pounded up together and put into an earthenware vessel (mat) 
in the bottom of which a hole, the size of one's little finger, is 
made. Water is poured on the mixture and filters through the 
hole at the bottom where it is caught in other vessels, This 
solution is mixed with a maund of sesamum oil (til kd fel) and 10° 
sérs of fat, which have previously- been heated and mixed up 
together. This mixture is allowed to stand for three days and 
then heated for two hours till soap forms on the surface, leaving 
the water below. The soap is then skimmed off and put into 
moulds ; about 14 maunds of soap being got from the above quan- 
tities of the ingredients. Six families of Khojés are engaged in 
this business and make about 300 maunds of soap in a year. 


There are 13 factories registered under the Factory Act in 
Place. Werter. this district ; their local distribution is 
cargo ve shown inthe margin ; at the present moment 
Sillinwili ... 2 only 4 in Sargodha and 2 in Bhalwal are 
Pholarwin =... 1 working, 2 of those in Sargocdha combining 
flour-milling with cotton ginning and pressing, and the remainder 
only ginning and pressing. Of the total number 1 is 4 foundry, 


+ 
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ana also does flour-milling and rice-husking in addition to ginnir 
and pressing : 8 others combine flour-milling, rice-husking or oil- 
pressing with ginwing and pressing: 4 do ginning and pressing 
only: and 5 do ginning only. There are also a certam number 
of unregistered dastories, such as the ice factory at Sargodha, a 
ginning factory at Phularwdn, and a press at Jhawaridn, and 
there are several small oil engines working oil, and flour mills 
throughout the district. There is an important water-mill on 
the fall at the point where the Sulki Branch crosses the Shahpur- 
Sargodha road, which grinds the corn for Sargodha town. 


_ The registered factories now at work are said to employ 466 oe 
men aud 55 women, while those out of work normally employ tla 
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onar. ME. 320 men.and 47 women. No children are employed. Thisshowsa 
Arsand slight advance on the numbers reported at the Industrial Census 
"are =i 1911. ‘The cotton-ginning concerns which do not also do any 
= Taner om. 208i Of milling or oil-pressing are only seasonal in their working, 
< ployed in fac ANd the labour they employ is really casual. It cannot be said 
} tocies that the population of the district has up to now gone far towards 
= . + becoming indastrialized. 
+ ghar Aft the same time there has been'a very general substitution 
aay: of simple forms of mechanical power for haud-labour, Nearly 
a every large village has its kards or grinding machine ; these are 
generally owned by carpenters, who grind the corn or press the 
oil for the villagers and take a sér in the maund. The water- 
*  ° mills in the Katha gorge are an ancient institution, and doa 
, thriving business ; Jabbi and Khabakki have started similar in- 
dustries, and Sodhi Jai Wali is trying to follow suit. ‘Chere is 
a great future for tube-wells worked by crude-oil engines, if only 
some enterprising person can be induced to make a start, and a 
i repairing and inspecting agency can be arranged. The Director 
= igh of Agriculture is considering the merits of the solar-motors in 
in Egypt, with special reference to the conditions of Khushab 
; ‘absil, 
Section F.—_Commerce and Trade. 
Commerce The general character of tne trade of the district may be 
_, anda described as consisting in the export of agricultural and pastoral 
=n = General roducts and the import of such necessaries as cannot be produced 
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ocally, and what would formerly have been considered luxuries, 
‘The export of salt, coal, limestone, soap, gunpowder, etc., have 
ae been described ; they are of minor importance as compared 
with the trade in wheat, cotton, oilseeds, wool and hides. 


From time immemorial the bulk of the trade has been 
focussed on the large towns—Bhera, Miini, Khushab, Sahiwal— 
and these still retain some of their old importance. But since 
the development of the Jhelum Canal and the opening of the 
Malakwal-Shorkot Road Railway, the centres of trade have shifted 
to the series of colony-marts or mandie which have been built 
- - simply to facilitare the export of produce to Karachi, These 





are Se managed by committees of chaudhrfs. Generally 
~~ Speaking the cultivator sells his produce to a local trader, who 
transports it to the market, and sells it to one of the European 
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_mandis are at Phularwin, Bhalwal, Sargodha, and Silanwali, and — | 
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or some large native merchant, through a broker (arti). About CHAP. IF. 


20 per cent. of the produce is taken direct to market by the ¢, 


cultivators, and one landlord (Nawab Mubériz Khan) deals and Trade. 
direct with the export firm. The broker will, if necessary, store ns cesrs 


100 for storage ;he will also advance money, charging in- 
terest af rates varying from 10 annas to rupee 1 per cent, per 
mensem. From 4 to }? per cent. is charged as commission on 
sales, 1+ per cent. for brokerage, 74; or occasionally 4 per cent. 
for-weighment, and Rs, 2-9-0 per 100 bags for porterage and 
stocking. The export firms allow from 2 to 4 per cent. of barley 
in the wheat, and 14 per cent. of dirt; if this standard is 
exceeded half the value of the excess barley and the full value 
of the excess dirt are deducted, but higher prices are paid for 
wheat which iscleaner than the standard, _ 


Some idea of the relative importance of the agricultural pretpal 
exporta, 


prodacts exported will be gained from these figures of sales in 
the mand¢s for the last two years :— 




















| Wheat at 154,205 | 365,652 | 290,088 14.t6.238 | 1, 


| Tera os | (ORERH | 3,50,000 | S11004 | 0,40,405 
Colton == (um=) 65,008 | 695,179 | 5,408 | 685,070 

















_ This shows that about Rs. 1,00,00,000 worth of the six main 
staples are soldat these four mandé: in a year, and the bulk of this 
produce goes to Kariehi. There is of course also considerable 
traffic on the other branches of the railway; wheat from the Salt 


Range andthe Jhelum valley, gram from the Thal, cotton cloth - 
from Khushib; mehdi from Bhera, wool, ghi, hides and bones. 


Gram A aoor | anise | tase | e8are 14,009 
Maize a nt at i 0, 500 
_| Millets aay ™/| 334 3,000 
| Wheat | 110,500 | 454,348 | 308,010 1,00,000 
| Taria «| 3000T 1,65,487 10,03, 600 
5 | ay Lr . 
j| Sotlen (un : 45,451 sa — éaob0 . 
| Cram int aig | 1147 14,088 
Maize pe pe 3,200 
Millets 7a 1,738 | io 


the pexence until it can be sent to Karachi, charging rupee 1 per mars. — 
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cuap. ur. from all stations, are all largely exported. The total figures of 

— export and import for the 10 years ending 1910 on the Bhera 

branch line and the Sind-Sigar Line stations of this district are 

as follows :— 














Torah TRAFFIC IN MAURDS 
(1901—1910). 


i. 





——— ee 


Imported, 





Exported. 
Bhera line... in 6,606,739 | 10,755,896 
Sind-Ségar line ... 6,564,901 2,109,865 








import trade. The imports are almost entirely brought by rail and consist 
mainly of piece-goods and metals from Europe, sugar from 
Sidlkot and rice from Peshiwar. During the cold season travel- 
ling merchants from Afghadnistin bring down mete (madder), 
fruits, spices, gold coins, &c.,some portion of which they sell in 
this district on their way througa. 
In seasons of drought, such as 1907, 19.1, 1915, large 
: quantities of fodder are brought in by rail from Lyallpur and 
other colonies (including the Jhelum Colony) to the Khushab 
Tahsil, and full use is made of the concession rates granted by 
| Government on these occasions. | 
~ Trade hy The railway has, of course, greatly reduced the amount of 
river-borne trade, but it is estimated that ina normal yiar about 
5,000 maunds of wheat and 10,000 maunds of gram go down by — 
boat from Khushab, Girot, and other points further downstream 
to Thang and Muzaffargarh. At ‘east 12,000 maunds of salt, 
and about 1,400 maunds of barilla, sugar, mehdi, spices, etc., are 
exported in a year in the same way, while there is also a certain 
amount of traffic in pottery and wooden articles of furniture— 
spinning-wheels, edetoa teads, cots and so forth: Timber in large 
quantities is drifte] down the Jhelum to the depdts at Chak 
‘izim and Khushab, and it is said that in 1915 Khushab con- 


tractors bought up supplies worth Rs. 1,00,000. y 
fmivandim-  _4¢ is clear from what has’ been said that the district exports 
portofmeney, goods of far greater value than it imports. In addition to this 
. there is a considerable sum of money annually paid to residents of 
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the district in the form cf pay and pensions hy Government. 5o 
many recruits have joined, and are still joining, the army since 
the outbreak of war, that it is impossible to state the exact 
amount received as pay by soldiers, but before the war broke out 
more than six lakhs of rupees were drawn by residents of this 
district as pay from the Military Department, and Rs, 1,17,510 
were drawn as military pensions. About one lakh of rupees 
was drawn by residents of the district employed within the 
distriet by Civil Departments and local bodies, and a considerable 
sum must be added to this for the pay drawn by persons serving 
elsewhere whoremit their pay to their homes in this district. 
Civil pensions amount to over Ks. 66,000, Altogether 10 lakhs 
of rupees is a cautious estimate of the amount annually paid to 
residents of the district in the form of pay and pensions, 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 


The progress of railway construction has been briefly indicat 
ed in Chapter I, Section B. The district is now served by (a) 
the Jech-Doab Branch of the North-Western Railway, which 
passes through the greatest length of the Jhelum Oanal re 
and gives through connection with Karachi cid Shorkot Road, 
Khainewal and Lodhran : (4) the Sind-Sigar Branch of the same 
railway, which passes through the greatest breadth of Khushab 
Tahsfl, and gives through conneetion with Karachi, ci@ Kundian 
ard Sher Shah: (¢) the Bhera Branch which joins Bhera and 
-Midni to the junction of the other two branches at Malakwal 
There is every prospect of a new broad-gauge line being built 
from Raéewind to Khushab, and this will link up Sargodha, Shah- 
~ pur and Khushib by an almost straight line with Bhatinda and 
Delhi. There isalso a scheme (not yet sanctioned), for a narrow- 
aure line from Bhera to Shahpur. When these lines have been 
constructed, the only gar of the district not within easy reach 
of a railway will be the Chenab Cirele of Bhera Tahsil, the river 
valley about Sabiwal, the Southern Thal, and the Hills, Tha 
last-named tract will necessarily have always to rely on camels 
and donkeys to bring its wheat down to the plains, unless some- 
thing in the nature of a ropeway can be devised. 
The most obvious effect of the existing railway system has 
been that it has banished the fear of famine, and has done away 


with pu 
. asc and canals existed, the district was asin | at the mercy of 
the rainfall; if the rain failed, food for man and beast was not to 


rely local fluctuations of prices, In the days before rail- | 


CHAP. IL.-F. 


trade ood im- 


port of money. 


Effect of 
existing rail- 


be had for any money : if the raius were good, grain and fodder 


, 2 
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were drags in the market. It was the sudden fall in prices that 


~ rendered the first summary settlements unworkable - now-a-days 


it is only a fall in the world-price that ean seriously affect the 


’ district. 


Jt cannot be said that improved communications have affect. 


ed language or religion, though the popularity of railway meta- 


phors in common speech may be noticed. 


For a district of such size and wealth _Shahpur is singularly 
Ul-supplied with metalled roads. ‘There isa good metalled road 
from Khushdb station through the bazaar to the river bank, and 
on from the far bank to Sargodha and thence to Bhagtanwala. 
The road from Sargodha to Sahiwal has been metalled for half its 
length, and the road from Sargodha to Lakk and about a quarter 
of the distance from Lakk to Kalra is also metalled. Altogether 
there are nearly 81 miles of metalled road in the district, and 
another 5 miles (from Sillinwiliin the direction of Sabhf wal) 
are in course of construction. There is a fine unmetalled roa 
runring parallel to the Jhelum river from G ujrat to Thang, 
through Misni, Bhera, Chak Ram Dis, J hawariin, Shahpur Ciyil 
Station, and Sahiwal: there is a less food road on the opposite 
side of the river from | ind Didan Khan, through Rajar, Khu- 
shab, Girot and Khai Kalan. From Khushib there are roads of 
asort to Darya Khan and Midnwiali, by way of Mitha Tiwana. 
There are roads more or less passabie for light vehicles from 
Gunjiyal, Khushib and Rajar stations to the foot of the hills, 
leading to good riding roads up the face of the Range, There 


are tolerable riding roads joining up all the main villages of the 


Hill Cirele. There are also feeder roads joining the river valleys . 
to the Jech-Doab railways, of which those from Midh Rénjha 
and Kot Moman, Bhera and Uhak Kam Dis to Bhalwal : 
Jhawariin vid Kalra to Sargodha; and Sdhiwsl to Sargodba and 
Sillsnwali are the most important. The old high road from Shah- 
pur to Lahore, vid Mitha Lakk and Pindi Bhaitidn, is not much 
used now, nor is the old road from Shahpur to Mari Lakk, and 
Kot Moman. The canal roads are all good, but not open to 


general traffic. f 


There are altogether 1,142 miles of unmetalled road main- | 


“tained by the District Board. Generally speaking these roads 


are in most places and at most seasons more or less fit for wheeled 


Hraffic, Table 30 shows tho certifled distances between most of 


ee ee = 


places in the district. 
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Table 29 gives a list of all rest-houses in or near the district, “#4 
with the amount and nature of sccommodation in cach, and the Means of com- 
department to which each belongs. Since 1911 new civil rest- | 
houses have been built at Pail and Naushehra in the Salt Range, , .... moan 
each containing one living-room, and two bed-rooms with bath tien for 
rooms, and with a cook-house, two stables, and servants’ quarters ™ 
attached. The situation of these rest-houses is shown in the 
maps accompanying this volume. | 

There are encamping-grounds of the Military Department Enoamping- 
along the main lines of route as shown below :— grounds. 

(1) Jhang to Gujrdét—Nihang, Sthiwal, Wadhi, Shahpur, 
Jhawarian, Chak Rim Das, Bhera, Mini. 

(2) Lahore to Dera Ismail Khan—Laksin, Bhagtinwala, 
Mitha Lakk or Sargodha, Dhrema, Shahpur, Khu- 
shib, Haddli, Mitha Tiwina, Adhi Sargal. 

(3) Lahore to Bannu.—aAs for No. (2) as far as Mitha 
Tiwana and thence to Gunjiyal. 

There are also encamping-grounds at Nurewila and Katha 
Masral at the foot of the Salt Range on the roads from Khushib 
to Sakesar, and from Khushib or liajarto Talagang. — 

It has been shown in the preceding section that there is still ae 

a certain amount of river- “*v#som 


Name of ferry, Lo illpasct horne traffic on - the 
1, Kohli =: a 575 The hushth bane 
cn ES ; ‘es Shelum, | Khushab being 
3. Sada Kamboh ... — 435 the principal centre of 
Pela vm : ave trade. (There is no traffic 
o aaakper oo pe ty ot importance on the 
en a ae amd Chenah.) There are 180 
sk TT F ee nae 440 8 E * i: 
Site ia een mee boats in the district, as 
ikhowdl .. ea inst 288 at last sett 
ey sare secbia ~ aa against 235 at last settle- 
12 Langarwila am 1,245 ment. The ferries on the 
Em mes aso © Chiennb ei those ont he 
15. Majoka s a Jhelum abore Kohlidn 
| Total 16,660 are managed by the an- 
. thorities of Gujrinwila 


and Jhelum Districts respectively. Of those shown in the marein, 
Khushéb is managed by the Deputy Commissioner, and the 
remainder by the District Board, and the right to collect the 
tolls was leased by them in 1915 forthe sums shown against 
each. At Khushib the ferry is during the cold weather replaced 
by a bridge of boats. There is a footway alongside of the 
Railway line on the Chak Nizdim bridge. 


CHAP. II-G. 
Means of 


T elegraplia, 


Famine. 


Famire. 
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A list of ost and Telegraph Offices is given in Table 31. 
There are now 17 sub-offices and 73 branch offices, as against 3 
suh-offices and 43 branch offices in 1897. Table 382 shews that 
hetween 1891 and 1911 the number of articles received for 
delivery quadrupled, while the number of money orders paid and 
issued multiplied by 6 and § times respectively. 


[ Part A, 


Besides the telegraph offices shown in Table 31, which are 
at the principal market towns on the Railway, and at Shahpur 
and Sakesar, there are also offices at the other railway stations, 
The Canel Department has telegraphic communication all along 
the main Canal lines, including the Shahpur Branch. There is a 
direct line between Haber gua and Sargodha. The Sakesar office 
is closed during the cold weather. Telegraphic communication 
hetween Naushebra and Khushib would greatly facilitate the 
administration of the Salt Range. 


Section H —Famine. 


The very fact that the rainfall of the district is always pre- 
carious has served as a protection against famine, In the old 
days the inhabitants of the Bar and Thal were constantly faced 
with the prospect of having to move off in search of pasture with 
their flocks and herds, while the dwellers in the river could rely 
on their wells for some sort of a living. To this day the same 
state O 

rt of the population migrates to the Indus valley, or, if need 
ee icehintt with the eattle, and the remainder go as labourers to 
Sargodha or some other colony, where good wages are always to 
be had,even in the river-circles a larze number of cattle will be 
sold in these circumstances for very low prices; but real famine, 
involving relief-works, is unknown; suspension of the revenue 
gives all necessary relief. ‘fo this extent there may be said to 
have been famines in 1586-87, 1891-92, 1896-97, 1599-1900, 
1904-05, 1907-08, 1911-12 and 1915-16. Of these the year 





1899-1900 was the worst, for both before and after it there 


were a number of poor harvests which diminished the accumula- 
tions of grain and fodder in advance and prevented a speedy 


recovery. At the present moment (June 1916) the Thai has 


a practically no rain since early August 1915, and the vil- 


lages are forsaken. Large quantities of fodder have heen import- 
ed by rail for such cattle as could not be driven off ta Kashmfr. 
A large number of cattle were sold for little more than the value 
of their hides, 7 





prevails in Khushib Tahsfl; when the rains fail — 
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CHAPTER III.—_ADMINISTRATIVE. 
Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 
The Shahpur District is under the control of the Commis- 


Executive aod 
Judicial 


sioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division, whose Gir. 


head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The ordinary head-quarters 
staff of the district, located at Sargodha, consists of the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is also District Magistrate, Collector and 
Registrar, one Assistant Commissioner, and three Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners, of whom one is Treasury Officer and one 
is Revenue Assistant. The District and Sessions Judge also has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha, but some of the civil work of the 
Khushab Tahsfl is undertaken by the District aud Sessions Judge 
of Midnwali. There is an Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
as Sub-Judge, and a Subordinate Judge presides over the small 
cause court. The Khushab Tahsil isin charge of a Sub-Divisional 
Officer whose head-quarters are at Shahpur. Each tahsfl is in 
charge of a Tahsildir, who ordinarily exercises the criminal 
powers of a second class Magistrate, the civil powers of a Munsiff 
of the third grade, and the revenue powers of an Assistant Collector 
of the second grade. He is assisted by a Na&ib 'Tahsflddr with 
similar criminal and revenue powers. The Bhera Tahsil has also 
an additional Naib Tahsildér in charge of the sub-tahsil, which 
will, when the head-quarters of the tahsil are transferred to 
Bhalwal, be located at Bhera. In Sargodha Tahsfl there is an 
additional Waib Tahsilddr in charge of colony business. | 

The Revenue Record Staff, working under a District 
Kantingo with on« assistant, is of the strength shown below :— 











Tahsils, 
ce 
Shalipar ~ 
Sargodha 
Ebushib “ “a 
District 


The patwdris are graded on one list for the district, as shown 

in the margin, ‘Ihe assistant patwiris 

Grade. Pay. Nember. each receive Rs. 8 per month. An ex- 
Re, periment is now being made in Sargodha 

to» I | Tahsil, by which the number of Revénue 


Ho 
eee | ioe patwaris is being reduced, and the 


Wt -....10 
Qanal Department patwaris do all the 


work of crop inspection which was previously done by both © 
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CHAP. I-A. departments. In the river circles of Shahpur and Bhera, and in 

Aaministra. the whole of Khushib Tahsil, the vagaries of the river, the 

tive Divisions. .yistence of privately-owned inundation canals, and the rapidity 

Reveaue staff. with which déréni cultivation and partitions of common land are 

. proceeding, combine to tax to the utmost the energies of the 
revenue staff. ! 

acai = = There are three Munsiffs for the trial of civil judicial cases, 
holding court at Bhera, Shahpur and Sargodha, 

The official staff of the district is assisted by the following 

Honorary Magistrates and Judges :— 






| NATURE OF JURISDICTION BXEROCTEED, 

























Powars Orerciaad | Biter gs 
faa Bench, ee 
Civil powers, | Section 16, Cri- Jdriadionoa, 
| minal Procedure 
| ~ Cede, 
Fazal ldhi, Shaikh ... ale Sod class ys | 
Pir Bddshab aa bee Dao, eae i 
Lda Devi Diydl Shab... Do, 4. | Town of Bhera, 
26th March1916 
D. Jawihar Mal, D. BH. | Tet clace, 12th a |In tho Bhora Tahall 
October 1909 (exelssive of the town 
of Bhera) 


} ). 
Shahpur District (ex- 














D. Ganpat Rai .. | Let class, 28th Es 
Mareh 1914. clusive of Bbera 
M, Sher Muhammad | 2nd class, 127th * 
Ehio, Min, December 
=. Ph | ~ Shahpur, Bhora and 
Broadway, FP. N. &.,| Istclmes, 10th Bargodba Talis, 
Mr. . » | March 1014, ae 
Sir Umer Hayat Khan| let clas, Och oa Shabpor District, 
Tiwdane, ~E.CLE,,| August 1915, ‘ 
M.¥.0,, Honorary’ 
Captain. the Hon'ble 
Malik, of Kalra. = 
Ril Sébib Ram Dae) Ist class, 16th | Kot Moman Thins 
Bahny, | March 1916. Bhera Tahsil, 
: Rabe 2nd class, 10th 8 | Sha tot ek 
: | | Angust 1914. | » | that ai 
® Babdédur hin, Barddr | ) hee Grd clase ean Kbushdib Tahasil, 
Deg Diyil, Malik, of} 1 Ist class, 15th Shahpar District. 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, 
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It has already been shown that in the days before annexation “#4? 7“ 


by the British Government the whole of the plains portion of 


= | . ; 


the district recognized the leadership of one or other of the loca] “"*?'#™™ 


chieftains. 
and village autonomy were more developed, certain families have 
been recognized as qualified to take the lead in public affairs. 
But in many villages the appointment of village headmen must 
have been a very difficult or arbitrary proceeding. It must often 
have been much easier to say which out of several village head- 
men was best entitled to be appointed hu/gdddr than to say which 
of the many landowners within the village should be appointed 
headman. 

At regular settlement certain allowances were given to 
leading members of the agricultural community in the form of a 
percentage on the assessment of the estates with which they were 
connected, to be deducted from the land revenue before payment 
into the Treasury. In return for these allowances they were 
expected in a general way to use their influence in their own and 
neighbouring villages in order to put down crime and aid in the 
general administration. In 1856 advantage was taken of the 
powers given by Revenue Rule 174 to define their duties and fix 
their responsibilities by putting each indmddar in charge ofa 
cirele of villages and requiring him to perform all the duties of 
a saildér within that circle. This system was found to be of. 
great advantage in all branches of the local administration. And 
the eagerness shown not only by the indmddre themselves, but 
by candidates for the post among the more influential headmen, 
to distinguish themselves by assisting the various officers of Gov- 
ernment who come into their neighbourhood, rendered work of 
all sorts among the villages much more thorough and satisfactory. 
Tt has however now been decided to carry this improvement out 
to its logical conclusion by introducing a regular system of zqls. 
The number of sails sanctioned for each tahsil is as shown in 
the margin ; there are also in addition to the stipendiary zail- 
bat 1, @érs four honorary zatldérs, Malik Sher 
et ~ tt Mubammad Nin in Bhera, and Maliks 
Ehoshab... - 23 Umar Hayat Khin, Muhammad Mubdriz 
ene Khan, and Khuda Bakhsh Khan in Shah- 
pur who perform the duties of zailddr 
within the estates owned by themselves or 
their near relations. The saildérs are assisted by 54 inémkhore, 
some of whom understudy the zaildér within a particular portion 
of the eail, while others act as assistants throughout the <ail, 
The sanctioned emoluments and numbers of each grade are shown 


lel 


Total 


Even in the Salt Range, where a democratic spirit Villge officers, 


_,_ £aildd reand 
Indmkhors, ~ 
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below. The Deputy Commissioner can make the distribution 
over tahsils as he likes :— 





In one or two cases, individuals who were formerly halgédérs 

and are now indmkhors are permitted for their life-time to draw 

the same amount of indm as they were doing under the old 

scheme, even though that amount be in excess of a 1st grade 

indm. A list of zaildérs and indmkhors is given in Appendix II, 

but the grading has so far only been announced provisionally, and 

is liable to be reconsidered at the end of the present war. 

Village hend- At regular settlement, especially in the Khushab Tahsil, 
men, settled by Captain Davies, a systematic plan was carried out for 
reducing the number of village headmen, which had in the 
summary settlements been allowed to increase, with hardly any 

check, to a reasonable figure, so that they might form a class 

assessed. of some weight and authority in the country. The 
sportunity of the first revision was taken by large numbers of 
the men who were then brought under reduction or their 
representatives to push their claims to reinstatement, and several 
hundreds of applications from such men and from new claimants 

demanding an increase-in the number of headmen were presented. 

Very few of these were accepted, as it is undoubtedly an ad- 

vantage to the administration to have the power, influence and 

=. | responsibility of the village headmen confined to as few hands as 
= possible. "Where the number was increased it was on the ground 
that some well-marked division of the village landowners had 

been hitherto unrepresented, and was important enough to de- 

serve a separate headman of its own. Headmen were also 

appointed ina number of new estates where none had hitherto 

been appointed, and of course each colony chak has been put 
; under one or more headmen. At the recent revision a statement | 
was prepared to show in what villages the number of headmen 

was still excessive, and proposals were made for reducing them 
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Deputy Commissioner's office, The total number of headmen in CHAP, III-A. 
the district is now—Tahsil Bhera, 607 ; Shahpur, 427; Khushab, ,ammistra- 
284 ; Sargodha, 370; total 1,688, and averages about 1°6 to each #¥e Divisions. 
estate excluding forests, and about one to every Rs, 1,200 of land vitisge tnaa- 
revenue. The average income of a headman from fees on the ™*. 
land revenue, water-advantage-rate and water-rates is about 
Rs, 100 per annum. 

In addition to the usual emoluments in the form of a cess Lambardéri 
on the land revenue and water rate, the headmen in Colony “™™ 
villages also have received grants of land, aggregating 7,197 
acres ; such squares are resumed without compensation when a 
headman dies. 


Tribal distri- 


A rough idea of the relative importance of the land-owning Tribal di 
tribes may be got from the number of headmen of each tribe As ‘headmen, 
shown in the following statement, in which, however, the number 
of Hindu headmen is unduly swelled by the figures for Bhera 
town where many of them are headmen of only one or two 
wells :— 






Gondal ees. oe 76 


S eee ~ e 






—_ 





. this district as elsewhere in Northern 
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In’ every estate a wdjib-ul-arz or village administration 
paper has been included in the record of rights, and sets forth 
in detail the rules adopted by the villagers for the settlement 
of such questions as may he answered by each village as it 
thinks fit, e.g., the management of the common-lands, the collec. 
tion of grazing fees, the distribution of the water brought down 
by torrents or springs, or the collection of petty taxes or casses 
for purely local purposes. 

A complete report on the various cesses realised in the 
district was submitted with Deputy Commissioner’s No, me dated 
20th September 1892, and has heen separately printed, In 
some 30 estates inthe north of the Khushib Tahafl a special 
rate of 5 per cent. on the land revenue was imposed by Captain 
Davies on outsiders who had obtained a proprictary footing in 
the estate, and conferred on a selected headman under the 
name.of sak dla lambarddri in addition to his ordinary remuner- 
ation of 5 per cent. as headman. By Government’s No 196, 
dated Sth October 1893, it was held that this is not a cess at 
the disposal of Government buta fulukddr: due belonging to 
the whole proprietary body. The orders accordingly were that 
unless the proprietary body wished to have a special entry 
made in the administration paper saying that these talukdéri 
dues are tobe made over to a ieadman to be nominated from 
time to time by Government, then no entry whatever beyond 
the. entry providing for the levy from the inferior roprietors 
of the talukddri due should be made. Inno ease did t : 
prietors agree to leave this income to one headman to be seleet- 
ed by Government, and it has therefore simply been stated in the 

ministration paper of these estates that the due is leviable 
from the inferior he ho (mdlikén kabzd) without stating 
to whom it is peyable, 

In 1850, shortly after annexation, it was reported that in 

'n India a custom prevailed 
by which the village artisans cither made a small payment in 
money or rendered some service in the line of their own parti- 

li cupation to the proprietors of the village in which they 


[ Parr A. 





Tesided. In Sikh times the proceeds of this tax were realised 


as part of the income of the State; but the British Government 
relinguished it to the landowners. At regular settlement it 
Was recorded as levied in 398 of the 667 estates in the district, 
and_in almost all those estates it is still in force. It is ordi. 
arly charged on weavers, washermen, butchers, cobblers, 

rpenters, blacksmiths, potters, silversmiths and barbers, but 
not on Brahmans, musicians, shop-keepers or sweepers. It is in 
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fact a tax on artisans and is called kamidna from kami, & CHAP. TEA. 
worker. Moreover when a man of the artisan class giyes Wp oo 
his caste occupation and beeomes an agriculturist he is exempted tve Divisions. 
from the tax. The rates charged vary considerably in different ae’ 
villages, but the most common rate is two rupees per annum artisans 
payable half-yearly by each adult male working at a trade, boys 

and aged men being let off with a lower rate, The total realisa- - 

tions for the whole district amount to about Rs. 11,000 yearly. 

The taxis generally realisel by the village headmen through 

their private accountant (dharwdi) aad a plied to the ayment 

of the village watchman’s salary, of credited to the fund for 

common village expenses, of in some cases. appropriated hy the 

headmen or the landowaers of the village. It isin many villages 

strongly objected to by the artisans, who are generally led on 

by the weavers, and is evidently felt as a galling poll-tax, realised 

Aa landowning class as a mark of superiority from the artisan 





Molda is the name given to the fund for common OXpens@s Matsa. 
of the village, and the mala cess is a cass levied for common 
purposes from the revenue payers in proportion to the land 
reyenue payable by cach, At regular settlement in all the 
papers of villages settled by Mr. Ouseley one uniform condition 
was recorded to the effect that only the following items should 
be chargeable to the village, viz., fees on warrants for realis- 
ation of arrears, the patwari’s writing materials, cost of feeding 
indigent travellers, and expenditure inourred Mf headmen when 
employed on business connected with the .village,—the total 
expenditure not to exceed 5 per cent. Captain Davies, on the 
other hand, entered the malja at a fixed percentage on the 
assessment of the estate, generally at the following rates :—piz., 
5 per cent., where the assessment does not exeeed Rs, 500+ 4 
per cent., from Ks. 609 to Rs, 1,000; 3 per cent. from Rs, 1,000 
ED Rs. 2,000; and 2 per cent. where the assessment exceeds 
Rs. 2,000. In these estates settled by Captain Davies the prac- 
tice was for the headmen to realise the percentage fixed at 
settlement, and spend it pretty much as they liked, Dissatis- 
faction with the administration of the common fund is frequently 
expressed, and it is difficult to check the accounts, At Mr. 
Wilson's revision it was held that it was not advisable to interfera 
with long-standing custom, and the previous arrangements were 
allowed to stand, the former entries regarding malba being 
repeated with the addition that the headmen are bound to 
keep an account of the income and expenses of the common 
fcaiwith ome shop-keeper in the village, which shall be open 
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to the inspection of every revenue-payer, and every half-year 
to explain the accounts of the common fund to the whole body 
of revenue-payers. The only exception to this action was that 
in some estates in which the percentage fixed was not in accord: 
ance with the ganeral scale, or for other reasons was unsuitable, 
a different percentage was fixed as the maximum rate to be 
collected. No changes were made at the recent revision except 
that in cases where the headmen asserted that in practice they 
ecllected only such amounts as the accounts showed to have 
been expended, this fact was noted. The patwiri’s stationery 
is no longer a charge on the malbda. | 
In 86 villages of this district a sort of octroi tax, called 
dharath, is levied on all sales of village produce to outsiders 
and on all purchases of outside produce be residents of the 
village, the most common rates being a quarter of a ser per 
maund (= 10 annas per cent.) on sales of grain and one paisa 
rupee (= Re, 1-9-0 per cent.) on the value of other articles. 
‘( is usual forthe headmen to give a contract for the year to 
some shop-keeper in the village (dharwdi) who pays them a sum 
on forthe monopoly, and charges fees at the customary 
rates on all sales, the sellers being bound to come to him for weigh- 
ment, and hein return being bound to weigh their goods for 
them. The income from this source aggregates about Rs. 2,800 
per annum and is generally credited to the common fund or 
spent on such public objects as improving the villuge well or 
supplying oil to the village mosque anid tobacco to the guest-house. 
In 57 villages a custom exists by which the landowners realise 
a tax, varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 on each marriage of a daughter 
ofa non-proprietor. It is paid by the bridegroom's father and 
is called jhajri or sometimes bakri as it is often paid in the 
form of a goat or a mee ; 4nd is appropriated by the owners of 
the land on which the bride’s father lives or by the landowners 
on whom he is dependent. - 
Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. - 


[ Parr <A. 





Commissioner is District Magistrate, and mention has been made 
of the official and honorary magistrates. The District Judge has 
also been mentioned, and the Civil Courts, which are subordinate 
to him, have been described. 


The statistics for the work accomplished. by the Civil and _ 


Criminal Courts will be found in tables 35 and 34. The total 
volume of civil litigation is not unduly great and most of it calls 
for no special remark. There are however one or two classes of 


4 
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cases special to this part of the Punjab, if not to this district. One 
is the class’ of cases (which may he either “ivil or Criminal) 
arising out of the distribution of water flowing off the hills « 
auother class arises out of a eustom in the Thal which forbids th is 
breaking up of waste. land in the mahdz (i.e, so as to restrict 
the catchment) of a pre-existing field ; the nature and extent of 
the rights of owners and non-owners in the common er; ing lands 
oi the Thal will also have to be threshed out in the C ivil Courts 
The recent settlement has not added very seriously tothe number 
of suits for enhancement of rent, ete. : | 
If allowance be made for the past history of the district its 
population is by no means seriously addicted to crime. The 
average number of persons imprisoned during the year has heen 
658 (including 20 females), or 94 per ten thonsand of total popn- 
lation. It says much for the law-abiding character of the women 
of the district that each year only about one in ten thousand of 
them is convicted of an offence considered to deserve imprison- 
ment.* ‘Ihe Hindus and Sikhs find their way into prison in much 
sinaller proportion than the Musalmaas, the proportion of con- 
victs per ten thousand of total population being 4 for the former 
and 10 for the latter. | 
The character of the crimes committed is not such as to 
indiente uny great moral depravity, but it shows that the 
peasantry are uncommonly hot-tempere!, more so now than 
twenty years age. On the averaze of the last five years 27 
-aurders or attempts to murder have been reported. Serious riots 
are of somewhat frequent occurrence, about 60 taking place 
annually, but they are usually unpremeditated, and are’often 
occasioned by a sudden quarrel about land boundaries, irrigation 
righis, trespassing of cattle, building of walls and similar common 


incidents of a peasant’s life. The parties to the quarrel lose 


their tempers, and strike each other with sticks or stones, and 
their friends on either side cannot resist joining in ; and as axes 
and agricultural implements are always lauee and make deadly 
weapons of offence, it-too often happens that one or more of the 
combatants receives a fatal blow. When the fight is over, all 
are sorry for what has happened and they try to make it up 
among themserves, so that it is often difficult for the police to 

get evidence sufficient to convict in such cases, | 
Seeconis fist aa bc Mauer Viadelaie tae ce cca cL 
pon nts haze fo fo wany inva hg savin la ich cst 
they Lave a disaster. ne effect opor the meu's reepret fcr 'aw, There are many feflective inhnabi-« 
eA a gee pera le ian Poa 
onsides i to deserve the punishment nf iniprisontaept.” pts = nee of he women 
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In 1897 the average number of murders or attempts to 


murder was only 12 per annum and of serious riots about 40, so 
it is clear that there is an increasing tendency on the part of 


 agerieved persons to take the law into their own hands, and that 


the majesty of the law is not sufficiently in evidence to deter 
them from resorting to violence. On the other hand the criminal 
courts are regrettably popular as a means of annoying neighbours 
who are not sufficiently offensive to be worthy of personal assault, 
These two tendencies —to break heads on slight provocation and to 
make criminal complaints without cause—interact on each other, 
greatly to the detriment of law and order. It will be seen from 
table 48 that about one case in four brought to trial results in 
acquittal or discharge ; this is largely due to the frequency with 
which false charges are made; but the lively hope of escape 
encourages the hot tempered to bring their axes into play, and 
the apprehension that even a known murderer may easily be 
acquitted tempts the avengers of the victim to. institute proceed- 
ings against all the connections of the real culprit, in order to 
ensure for them as much vicarious suffering as may be. Thus a 
vicious cirele has been made, which can only be broken by a 
vigorous campaign against perjury. 

By far the commonest :ause of violent crime is sexual 


: jealousy, or female reece tages Tt has been shown in Chapter I, 


Section C, that marriageable girls are considered a valuable asset, 
and are generally not isposed of in marriage till they are well 
on in years. Sometimes the father or guardian of a girl waits 
too long, in the hope of getting a higher bride-price. In these 
cases the girl has generally set her affections on a man of her 
own choice, and if her father will not accept what he is pre 
to offer, she will elope with him ; sometimes the father persists 
in marrying her to a husband of his own choosing, and in these 
cases the bride will generally seize the earliest op rtunity of 
making off with her lover. In either case there is all the material 
for a murder or else for a crop of cases, civil and criminal. 


The only apparent effect on crime of the growth of the 
Jhelum Canal Colony has been an increased number of burglaries, 
The colonists are on the whole a law-abiding class, but they 
brought in their train as tenants and menials a certain number 
of undesirables, and the demand for cheap labour at harvest ~ 
time draws a crowd of adventurers from the neighbouring tracts. 
To such as these the wealth of the colonist is a great temptation. 
The Jangli also, who now finds bimself a substantial agriculturist, 
neighboured by other agriculturists, equally substantial but 
inexpert in the indigenous sport of cattle-lifting, cannot ignore so. 
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easy a prey, and finds a congenial relaxation from his unwonted CHAP. III-B. 
labour in his ancient hobby. Civil and 

Although cattle theft is no longer easily first among the ie 
crimes of the district (for the last five years out of anaverage of Cattle theft. 
2,048 cognizable cases 154 were cases of cattle theft, as against 
214 cases out of 1,005 in 1897) it still ranks next to burglary, 
with which crime it also overlaps.* 

Tt is, as has been said, the traditional pastime and excite- 
ment of the cattle owners of the Bir, and until recently was not 
thought to deserve to be stigmatised asa crime. Indeed it is still 
the custom in some Bar villages not to invest any boy with the 
turban (pag) which is the sign of manhood until he has shown his 
title to the honour by stealing a bullock ; often in case of unpleasant 
consequences he is allowed tosteal an animal belonging to a near 
relative to whom it is afterwards restored. A man who will not 
have anything to do with cattle-theft is looked down upon as a 
masilar,only fit to sit in amosque (masit), The cattle thieves 
of the Bar now find profitable employment in stealing bullocks 
from the colonists or the cultivators of the river valleys who are 
less skilled in this business than themselves. ‘The thief | chor or 
kata) loiters about the village and finds out where the animals 
are fastened and how they ure guarded, and, generally on a moon- 
less nicht, makes a hole in the hedge (par) or in the wall (sannh) 
of the enclosure or house in which the cattle are kept, gets out 
the coveted animal, and drives it away as fast as he can, choos- 
ing, if possible, hard ground where no tracks will be left, or places 
frequented by other cattle where the marks of their feet (/‘Aur- 
chhi) are likely to obliterate those of the stolen animal. Some- 
times to avoid the skill of the trackers he puts leather shoes 
(Khwssa) on the bullock so that it may not leave identifiable 
tracks, and he will sometimes put on and sometimes take off his 
own shoes with a similar object. Whin day breaks he leaves 
frequented paths, and drives the animal through the trackless 
jungle (ohjér). When he nears a village in which some accom- 
plice (rasseor) lives, he ties up the bullock in some secluded spot 
(ohr’) in the jungle, goes to his friend and either shows him the 
animal or tells him where he will find it. The accomplice at 
nightfall takes the animal on to some other receiver of stolen 
cattle (rasseor), while the original thief returns home to disarm 
suspicion; and so the animal is passed on from hand to hand 
along a chain (rassa) of receivers, until it reaches a great dis- 
tance from the place where it was stolen, and is thought to be 

"The : glari dunum (the average for the past five years), 119 wet 
peuslastiathe teeiske of cattc and thate anees reat satbeoed among cattle thefts. oa 
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safe from pursuit, A stolen animal rises in value as it gets away - 
Soon farther from iis owner’s home, Receivers gi neraily : ry to fer- 
0a and” ward stolen animals inio another district so as to delay police 
oe enquiries and the thief Senerally gets his reward A the 
Cattle there, 10rm of animals elsewhere. Stolen cattle generally are sei.t south 
 oreast into Jhang, Gujrdnwala, Gujrat, Midnwali, Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Muzaffargarh and Ferozepore, stolen camels to- 
wards Jammu, and stolen horses towards Lahore, lerozepore and 

Amritsar : 

Should the thief confine his operations to the Bar he com- 
monly steals his animal while grazing in the jungle in the heat 
of the day or the darkness of the night, when the herds (cher), 

» generally boys or old men, are carelessly playing games in the 
shade or indulging in sleep. In such a case, the herd is often 
afraid to tell the owner of the theft and the owner does not 
discover that his animal has been stolen until some hours hare 
elapsed. 


When the owner ‘sdin) learns his loss, he does not as a rule 
inform the police but proceeds to make up a private scarch-party 
consisting of afew of his own friends and one or two skilled 
trackers (/:hozi), of whom there are many in the Bir, some of them 
well acquainted with the tracks of the noted thieves of the neigh- 
bourhood. He shows the trackers the marks made by the stolen 
inimal, and they proceed to hunt for its tracks (khure), When 
they find them, the party proc ed to follow up the tracks as fast 
as possible. Sometimes they find the tracks made by the thief 
on his way to commit the theft and the tracker follows them up 
hackwards {| ee) fo see where he came from. As they go 
along after the stolen animal, one of the party now and then 

: — ascends a high tree or other eminence to get a look out (tangu) for 
the thief in the jungle ahead, When they come near a village or 
lucet any one in the jungle they make enquiries as to whether the 
stolen animal has been seen and sometimes identify the thief 
in this way, When they lose the tracks in unfavourable ground, 
they make a round (frédh) in hopes of picking them up again. 
Some trackers are wonderfully skilful in followin, tracks and 
working out clues, Frequently they follow up sik iliscover the 
stolen animal 50 miles or more from the place where it was 
stolen, the search haying occupied several days. In one case 4 
‘camel stolen from the .J lang District was tracked through Shah- 
Fengbelum, Rawalpindi and Peshéwar, and eventually recovered 

rom the Khaibar. In anotliera mare stolen from near Shah pur : 
ws tracked across the Chendb, Réyvi and Sutlej and found in 


CHAP. III-B. 
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When the animal itself cannot be found but the tracks have 
led to near some man’s well or cultivate] enclosure (mehr) in the 
jungle, the search party seize on him and demand its restoration, 
If he is guilty and the evidence strong against him, he will rive 
it up (in which ease it is called sagwan) or more fre ently will 
got it conveyed as a strayed animal to some pound from ‘which 
the owner can get it, or will give some other animal in exchange 
(wig or wigran) or purchase the owner's pardon by putting a 
shawl on the complainant's wife and ealling her his sister. In 
such a case no malice is borne, but if he declines to return the 
animal or give some compensation and the owner still believes 
him guilty, a feud (rehd) results and the injured man watches his 
opportunity to get one of his enemy's cattle stolen in revenge or 
to do him some other injury. Should the accused person declare 
his innocence he is allowed to clear himself by the oath ‘stan or 
risdh) of some respectable person in whom the owner of the stolen 
animal has confidence. This person, if after enquiry he is con- 
vinced of the innocence of the accused, will swear to his inno- 
ccuce in some mosque or fAdngdh, the usual form of oath (sok) 
being somewhat as follows: “God knows, the Prophet knows, 
and my soul knows, that this man is innocent and that he knows 
nothing about the theft.” 

Should the track party fail to find the animal, the owner 
sends word a/v) to all his friends describing the brand and other 
marks of the stolen animal. When one of these men (markhiéé), 
it may be years after, discovers the stolen animal, he informs the 
owner, and bargains with him for the price (markhai of his in- 
formation He then takes him to the place where he saw_the 
stolen animal, often a matter of some risk, asin the Bar stolen 
cattle are often kept apart from the rest in charge of strong 
herdsmen prepared to resent the approach of any one come to 
- Identify them (letw). When he finds it, he may either endeavour to 
recove, it hy force, hy borcaining, or call in the aid of the police, 

Many, especially of the people of the Bar, consider it a point 
of honour not to call in the police till all other means have failed, 
so that many cases of cattle-theft are not reported at all, or are 
reported so late that it is impossible to obtain proof. There is, 
however, a growing te idency to invoke police aid, for although 
ail are azroed that cattle-theft is beecming less common owing to 
the construction of canals and the spreail of enltivation, the num- 
her of cases reported shows a tendency to increase. Some of the 
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leading menu of the Bar too are finding that it pays better to assist — 


the authorities to put down eattle-theft than to share in the pro- 
ceeds of successful thefts asa price for their aid or connivance. 
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In the Thal this laudable tendency has not yet become manifest 
to the same extent; andeven in the Bar the sporting instinct 
sometimes outweighs the knowledge of what pays best. It was 


recorded by Mr. Wilson that “ the women also, apparently, do not. 


quite approve of cattle theft, for they churn the milk of stolen 
animals and even of their offspring separately from that of ani- 
mals honestly come by.” In this respect there would seem to 
have been a regrettable back-sliding; this pleasing indication of 
an active conscience is now practically non-existent. In fact it 
must, unfortunately, be admitted that at the present rate of pra- 
gress the total abolition of cattle-theft, and even its reduction to 
limits at all creditable to the administration, will take an uncon- 
scionable time. ¢ 
There are 5 Barristers-at-Law practising in this district, and 
28 Pleaders (10 first grade and 18 second grade). There are also 
three Revenue Agents of the second grade, entitled to practise in 
the court of tie Commissioner, and all courts subordinate to him. 
The sanctioned scale of petition-writers is. 15 of the first erade 
and i0 of the second, but the numbers actually practising are only 
13 and 36, respectively. There is a Bar Association at Sargodha, 
but no Bar library. | 
Registration of deeds is mainly carried out by the. non- 
official Sub-Registrars, who are Malik Muzaffar Khan at Shahpur, 
Diwin Jawahir Mal* at Bhera, Sardar Bahadur Khan at Khushab, 
and Mian Muhammad Hayat at Sargodha. All Tahsildirs and 
Naib Tahsilddrs are joint Sub-Registrars ex-officio. Detailed 


Statistics will be found in Table 87. The number of deeds reqis« 


tered yearl~ averaged 1,820 in 1897 ; in 1902 the number 


was as low as 1,402, but since then it has risen fairly steadily ; — 


in 1909 it reached 2,008, and since then the average has been 
1,702. The yalue of the property affected has increased greatly ; 
in 1597 it averaged less than 8 lakhs of rupees ; since 1910 it 


has averased Rs. 14,41,11!. The great majority of the deeds 


affect immovable property, so it is probable that (as the zamién- 
ddrs {freely assert) the recorded value is considerably inflated 
to defeat pre-emptors.t oe 


* Digel since, 





= el 





— 


mens; though their historical accuracy Ia not , they are currout 
"(1) A Canal subordinate porchased land which was expecting ig an fits & perennial 
: g pre-empted out uf his purchase, be reported the land to be too high for irrigation, 

Atel the pre-emplting village has never got ite water, 7 

2) An artless rustic had sold some land to an outeder, who arranged fo pay before the 


t The Soka ss law gives risc to many quaint tales, two of which may by b megers aa apeci- — 
i 1 | ¥ :— 


officer a very large sum, half of which was to be refundel « soon as the par 
thts The rasiie, “pacman fading himself in poaseasion of andreamt of 







wreath, Sb officials to provide him with an escortas far as his home. Tho offigials, qaite 
endes Ui still wooderi ‘what be ean do about t. chan ws i = 
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section C.—_Land Revenue. CHAP. [IlL-c. 
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Sargodha 7 tl 292 
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; * In five reserved forests in Kbushib some temporary coltivation by asiotial tenantw is 


The foregoing table shows the number of estates held in the 
various forms of tenure in 1915. Considerable changes in the 
number of estates have been made at the recent revisions of ae 
settlement, owing chiefly tc the creation into separate estates of 
grants of State land to individuals. At regular settlement the 
total number of estates, i.¢., of areas for which a separate record 
of rights has been made, was returned as 647; now it is 1,070 
of which 79 are reserved foresta; 10 are unallotted Crown 
estates; and 530 are owned by Government, but allotted to 
lessees or colonists ; of the remainder 52 are held on a joint 
caminddéri tenure and 599 are held on the pattiddri or bhaiydehdra 
tenure, that is, the common lard is owned on shares either 
according to fixed fractions or proportionate to the revenue 
paid by each individual owner. The prevailing tenure is the 
bhaiydéchdra where the extent of possession is the measure of each 
man’s rights; and if reference be had to th: past history of the 
country, and the 1 i of revenue management under the Sikhs, 
to say nothing of the vicissitudes to which societies and families 
are subject even under the best ordered Government, it will not 
bea sabject for surprise that such should haye been the result, 





Village tes 
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Captain Davies in his report on the regular settlement thus 
describes the causes whic led to this state of affairs : — 


[ Part A. 


“On the dissolution of the Mughal empire, anarchy for a 
long time prevailed, during which the country became the theatre 
of ineessant fighting of tribe with tribe, varied by the incursions 
of the Afghins. ‘lo this succeeded the grinding rule of the Sikhs 
when, as has been very truly remarked, ‘the tendency was 
rather to abandon rights, symbols more of misery than of benefit, 
than to eontend for their exact definition and enjoyment,’ and 
if these causes of themselves were insufficient to weaken the 
strong ties that bind the peasant to the soil o! his fathers, the 
occurrence at times of famines and other calamities would concur 
in bringing about this result. Nor are these the only causes that 
would tend to disturb the original equilibrium even where this 
had ever existed. Our every-day experience tells us that the 
several members of a family are not equally gifted. One is provi- 
dent another reckless: one is pushing and active, while another 
is altogether wanting in energy. It is needless to say, that while 
the former passes unscathed through ordeals such as have been 
described above, the latter is forced to succumb to them. Again 
under such a rule as the Sikhs, the former would probably 
succced in making a friend of the ruler for the time being, and 
with his assistance would <xtenc his possessions at the expense of 
his weaker brethren ; and be it remembered there was crd:nurily 
no redress should he presume on his influence to do this, 


“ Among all the villages of the district, 66 only retain the 


+ communal form of tenure, all the others having lost, or retained 
. only in the shape of vague forms even the relation that exists in 


atliddri villages between ancestral right and the possession of 


‘land. In some few villages the relative rights «f the members 


of the community according to the family genalogy are well 
known and sult be accurately stated, but were found at the time 
of settlement not to have been acted Bpor for years, even for 
generations, and could not therefore be restored, the existing 
status being taken as the basis of operations. he distribution of 
the revenue among the members of a village accordingly is regu- 
lated solely by possession, each man paying upon the land held by 





| him at rates varying according to the nature of the soil. In the 


Thal and Rir tracts, a portion of the revenue was thrown upon 
the cattle of the village, but this forms the only exception, coim- 
mon to all the district, to the rule as above stated. In the Bhera 
Tahsil during the Sikh rule a house-tax, called biha, of Rs. 2, 
used to be collected from all the residents in the village ; and 
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the custom is still retained, a portion of the revenue being thrown CHAP. IIl-0. 


by the people upon the houses and raised bya house rate, thus pang 
reducing the sum tobe levied by grazing and soil rates.” ‘Rovenue. 
State of te. 


At Mr. Wilson’s revision of settlement it was found that the pores at the 
process of disintegration had continued The number of estates tevied prttte- 
held joint had decreased from 66 to 55; and the owners of very 
few estates desired to pay their land revenue in proportion to , 
ancestral shares, in almost every estate the rule~ of distribution 
being that each owner should pay the land revenue chargeable 
on the land of his holding according to class and soil. This as 
the rule followed even in the case of land irrigated by wells, ; 
except in the Ard circle of the Shahpur Tahsfl where the culti- | 
yation was almost entirely dependent on wells, and the ownership 
was by wells and land attached to them. In the estates of that 
circle and in a few others elsewhere the distribution of the 
revenue was made by puttinga lump sum on each well and its 
block of land, this sum being distributed over the owners of the 
well in proportion to their shares in the ownership, As mentioned 
by Captain Davies, at regular settlement in the Bir villages a 
portion of the assessment was generally charged on the houses 
and another on the cattle of the village, but rights in the land ~ 
had by this time become more valuable, and this mode of distri- 
bution was no longer desired by the people; so in all cases in ny 
that tract the whole assessment was charged on the owners of = 
the land. In the Thal, however, it was still the general custom 
to charge a portion of the assessment on the cattle, the usual mode 
being to charge all the cropped area of the year at the uniform 
rate of four-annas per acre except melons, which in some villages . 
were exempted and in others charged at two annas per acre, and 
the remainder of the reventte was spread over all the cattle of the 
village, whether owned by landowners or others, in the following 
proportion : Camel 16, buffalo 8, cow or bullock 4, sheep or 


goat 1. 

The third Regular Settlement has not brought to light any Stteof 
ereat change, so far as the old established abate are eof omtiareee 
ed. In the Ard circle well-cultivation has almost pr acy in "oa. 
the presence of perennial irrigation from the canal. The Bar is, 'z 
except for an odd remnant here and there, fully irrigated, and = 
pays all its reyenue on the Jand. In the Thal a certain number : 
of villages have elected to impose the whole demand upon the 
land, raising or lov ering the rate per acre, according as cultiva- =. 
tion expands or contracts ; but the majority of the villages adher- 4 
ed to the old system, though the tendency is everywhere to take 

KE * 
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a greater share from the land and less from the cattle. In the 
Mohar Circle several villages have set; aside a fixed sum to be re- 
covered from the owners of cattle, but in this circle there is no 
annual adjustment of the soil-rates to the cultivated area 


From the remarks just quoted, it will be readily conceived 
that proprietary rights were somewhat ill-defined at the regular 
settlement ; and that innumerable claims were set up, based upon 
the tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent 

ossession. The manner in which these were dealt with is thus 
escribed hy Captain Davies :-— 

* The canseg already described had combined to produce the state of thing? 
described, and the status, as found to have existed for a long period, was accepted 
as ihe basis of our futnre operations both in our judicial decisions, and in the 
preparation of the record-of-rights and liabilities. Pedigree tables had heen 
of the village communities were well known, and there were often fare and 
pattis, or as they are called cardi, yet these had not been acted on for savecal 
generations. Possession in no way corresponded with shares, and the lands of — 
proprietors of one nominal division were often found mixed up with those of 
another, The State dues during the Sikh times were taken in kind by 
Aankit or (atdé ; while items of common income, snch as dharat, kamidna, 
and in the Thal, pied, were appropriated by the headmen on the pretence of 
defray ing Village OX penser, Sinea annexation the revenue hia for the mast 
part been paid on hol ings by a égda rate, or by a distribution on ploughs, &e, 


“ From the foregoing description of the conditions, under which proprie- 
torship had existed for a period long anterior to the supervention of British 
rule, it will be understood that possession was the fact mainly relied on in 
the decision of se ste connected with the title to land, Suits of this kind 
may be reduced to three classes ;— 

I—That in which parties out of possession sued those in possession for 

whole villages or for particular plots of land. - . : 

Il.--That in which parties in possession of a certain portion of land 

sued a descendant of the common ancestor, in possession of a larger 
share, to obtain re-allotment in accordance with ancestral shares. 

III.—Claims by collaterals against widows, daughters or sons-in-law 

of a deceased sharer, either to obtain possession of the inheritance 
or to restrain the parties in possession from alienating the same. 

“ The classification might be extended further, but the above divisions 
comprehend the ‘Sve mace Of litigation ; and a sufficient general idea will be 
eonveyed of the latter by following this arrangement, and deseribing the argu - 
ments ordinarily put forward on both sides, 


: “e Very strenous efforts were made to recover possession of land of which the 
imal proprietors had lost possession through accident, amare or as 





the result of their own improvidence, and fearful perjury was resorted to. to 


obtain this end, Where the dis on was beyond the period of limitation, it 
was generally alleged that the lad claiiend had been either mortgaged or lent 
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to the party in possession, but ordinarily no deed was forthcoming, and as in CHAP. IlI-0. 


the majority of the eases this was only a device to obtcin hearing for a very =£=— 
antiquated claim, and the defendant had admitted long possession on his sida, ‘aaane 
the suit failed in its object. In other eases, the party in possession, mistrustfal ~—_ 

of the validity of his prescriptive title, would foolishly seek to.strengthen it by Cisims of the 
the production of a fictitious deed of sale ; of course if he failed in establishing ®t clam 
the genuineness of the deeds the plea was fatal, but I fear, that, in many in- 
stances, forged documents succeeded in passing for genuine ones, co carelessly 
were legal instruments of all kinds drawn up in former days. As often how- 
ever, a8 good grounds for believing bill gt ihe or forgery had been commit- 
ted existed,a prosecution was instituted. In this way nombers paid the 
penalty of attempting to mislead che courts, and I have reason to know that 
these proceedings were attended with the best results, 

“The second class of cases were, a8 a rule, very simple, as enquiry every- 
where showed, that, as far as the memory of living men carried them bax. 
possession had been unequal, and had constituted the sole criterion for rezulat- 
ing éach man’s rights and liabilities. With few exceptions therefore, olaims 
to obtain re-allotment of land in accordance with ancestral shares were reject- 
ed. The exceptions were chiefly where land had been held undivided by the 
different members of one family, each laving cultivated in accordance with 
his means and ability. 

“ The third description of eases were more embarrassing, becanse, while Third class. 
throughout the district, and more particularly among the Awana, the feeling 

rainst landed property passing throagh females is very strong, the dictates 
of natural justice disincline from passing orders the effect of which will be 
suddenly to deprive a man of land which he has cultivated for many yeare and 
has learned to look upon as his own. ‘The voice of the country, however, was 
too strong to be directly opposed, and it was only by means of arbitration 
that, on the death of the widow, any portion of her deceased husband's in- 
heritance could be reserved to her son-in-law. Attempts by the widow during 
her lifetime to effect the same object by means of a formal gift or fictitious 
sale of the property to the son-in-law Were invariably disallowed as opposed 

to local enstom.”’ ; 

The decisions given at regular settlement still form the basis rhe cine 

of the system of proprietary right throughout the district, but : 
there has been a great development towards further separatio: 
of rights and sub-division of the land. The total number of pro- 

rietors which at regular settlement was 33,041 was 87,9 13 ‘ 

in 1914, an increase of 161 per cent.; and the number of 
separate proprietary holdings which was at regular settlement 
29,813 had increased in 1914 to 75,997—this great increase 
being chiefly due to partition and alienation. Daring the 
three years ending 1914, areas aggregating 218,196 acres were 
divided between the individual owners. This rapid separation of 


Those of the 
second class, 


rights in the land is a marked feature in the progress of the district. 3 


It is, generally speaking, a great advantage, as an owner put in 
separate possession of his share of the land is likely to develop it 
mich faster and cultivate it much better than he did when othe 
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Shareholders might claim the portion of the joint holding in his 
ossession. Compared with the advantages, the drawbacks are 
insignificant, but sometimes a passion for independent possession 
leads individuals to demand the partition of lands which are more 
useful when kept joint, for instance the steep hill-sides of the 
Salt Range, which lose much of their value to the community, if 
the cattle cannot wander over them at will. Another defect is 
to be noticed, in the bed of the Jhelum; here too meticulous an 
insistence on distributive justice has led to the division of the 
islands into long narrow strips which ean hardly be cultivated at 
all. At present partition is proceeding apace in Khushdb Tahsil ; 
the whole of that tract in the Mohr Circle which lies between 


[ Part A, 


the Railway line and the Thal Circle has been or is being dealt 


with, and it is almost certain that, as soon as the preliminary 


questions ‘of right have heen cleared up, the bulk of the Thal 


waste will have to be divided up. 

- In the Thal up to 1907, owing to the small value of the land 
a peculiar custom used to exist by which in most estates all 
residents, whatever their position or antecedents, were recorded a8 
owners of the land they happened to cultivate. At Wr. Wilson's 
revision in those estates by common consent of the whole body of 
proprietors all residents cultivating land or paying grazing dues 
on cattle were admitted to be proprietors in the estate on almost 
equal terms with those who were entered as proprietors at regular 


’ settlement. In many of the Bar estates a similar rule seems to have 


existed at regular settlement, and almost, every cultivator, what- 
ever his caste or position, was then entered as owning the land he 
cultivated, now but in that cirele rights in land had by 1890 become 
so valuable that tie former owners nowhere agreed to admit new 
comers to an equality, and in that circle, as elsewhere throughout 
the district, only those men were recorded as owners who de- 
rived a title in the ordinary way from the owners of regular 
settlement. 

Even inthe Thal the old custom became impracticable, so 
svon as the possibilities of gram cultivation became generally 
known, ~ It was obviously absurd tht land capable of produemg 
anything up to 20 maunds of gram to the acre should be aacutred 
in fall proprietary right by all and sundry in return for the trifl- 
ing labour of driving a plough through the light soil and scatter- 
An — Consequently a wise Deputy Commissioner, Me. C. H. 

‘ins, issued executive orders to the effect that in future those 


| who cultivated in the common waste should be recorded as “ co- 


sharers in possession" (if they already were share-holders in the 


| common), Or as tenants-at-will (if they were not). Thence for- 
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ward the only method by which common land could be transferred 
to the holdings of individuals was by partition. Unfortunately 
it is by no means-clear from the records exactly who are entitled 
toa share wher partition takes place, and what the measure of right 
isto be The commonest entry is to the effect that the shareholders 
are those who paid revenue on land and eattle, according to the 
share of revenue paid. But as the shares of revenue paid have 
fluctuated year by year, according to the extent of cultivation 
and. the number of cattle, it is obviously very necessary to decide 
the year for which the revenue shares are to be reckoned. But 
-yarious villages have various entries, and before partition can 
take place it has to be decided what is to be the measure of right 
for each village. Two leading cases wera recently decided bya 
eourt of first instance, from which these principles emerged 
“unless the record of 2nd Regular Settlement gave some clear 
indication to the contrary, the measure of right must be held to 
be the revenue payable, either on land, or on cattle. or on both, 
according to the Record-of-Rights of Ist Regular Settlement,” 
It is however ages that the findings in those two cases 
(Dravi and Adhi Kot) ai 4 he reversed on appeal, so the 
question of rights in the Thal waste has yet to be finally an- 
swered. 

In all estates including common-lands, itthas heen noted 
whether persons who have acquired land by sale, gift, or exchange, 
are also entitled to the share in the common corresponding to the 
extent of their acquired ownership. In any holding in which an 
owner is not entitled to the corresponding share of common-land 
that owner is known asa“ mdlik qabza.”" So far as possible, the 
Revenue Record has been made fo show in all such holdings who 
is entitled to the share in the common-land. 


_ Qut of a total area of 456,274 acres of Crown land allotted 
in the Colony up to the end of 1915 only 6,565 acres were given 
to individuals in proprietary right; these grants were made either 
by auction sales or by way of compensation for old proprietary 
land taken up by Government for roads, canal, etc.: 475 acres are 
under towns. It is therefore clear that no proprietary rights of 
any great importance have been created. 


There are only two estates in the district in which the land 
revenue has been compounded for by the owners, The whole 
of Abirpur (an eres wae village near Khushiab), and 4,000 
odd acres of Jahandbdd are owned in this way free of land-revenue 


for ever. 
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In a few villages in Bhera and several in Khushéh, 
édallugddri or ala malkiyat rights exist. In the former tah- 
sil the faalingddrs are generally residents of a parent village, 
or else the owners of land on which a mupfidér has been 
allowed to sink a well. In Khvshdb the ‘persons who were 
mdlikdn qabza at Regular Settlement were often recorded as 
paying a faalluqddéri due to the full owners : this due is further 
described under Chapter III, Section A. 

In 1897, Mr. Wilson wrote as follows with regard to bound- 


aries in the bed of the Jhelum :— 


“On tho river Jhelum the boundaries of estates and holdings once ’ fixed 
are not altered by the action of the river, but at the recent revision of settle 
ment, owing chiefly to the inaccuracy and incompleteness of the previous 
maps, a dispate was found going on as to boundary between almost every pair 
of estates on opposite sides of the river, Complete and accurate maps were 
male inglnding the actual bed of the stream, and all boundaries were 
anthoritatively laid down in accordance with previous decisions. Now that 
the boundary fixed can be laid down with ease and -accuracy from the maps 
now drawn to soale, it is probable that these frequent and troublesome 
disputes will become a thing of the past.” , 

__~ dé was‘ found, however, when new maps had to be repared 
in 1912, that there were still many instances in which the mane 
of adjoining estates either overlapped, or left gaps of apparently 
unmapped terfftory, and eaveral: strips of pees or water were 
slated by two villages. All those defects and disputes were 
dealt with in the following manner : the Riverain Detachment 
the Survey of India traversed the whole river bed, and laid down 
a series of pillars on both banks, according to a single system of 
squares forthe whole tract: large number of survey stations 


were also fixed on the ground, and the patwdrés were supplied 


with mapping sheets, ruled in «quares of the general system and 
with the stations exactly plotted. On these sheets the patwdaris 
made their field maps, and as all villages had their squares based 
on one pair of co-ordinates any discrepancy in the boundary 
became at once apparent, and was eliminated. A single map 
has also been compiled on a small scale, showing the villag 
boundaries in the river-bed continuously. Jf in future there is 
any boundary dispute, all that will be necessary will be to 


reconstruct a portion of the square system by linking up the 


# 


base line stones on either bank, and then laying out the boundary 


according to the map of either village, 
On the Ohenab, the rule of fluctuating boundaries prevailed 


ip to 1907, in which year permanent. boundaries were laid down. 
ably it will be found advisable, when next the Chenab Circle 
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comes under settlement, to employ the services of the Riverain 
Detachment. 

The rights of irrigation from each well used for that pur- 
pose have been stated in detail in the statement of rights in wells 
attached to the jamabandi of the standing record. Regarding 
rights of irrigation from inundation canals, both State and private, 
a separate map and file were drawn up and attested liy Mr. Wilson 
for each canal (except the new Sihiwal Canal then in process of 
development), but this was not- made part of the standing record 
of the villages concerned, On Governfnent canals no definite 
rights in water are acknowledged. A very important class of 
rights of irrigation is found in the villages in the Salt Range and 
along its base, where the cultivation is almost entirely dependent 
on the drainage from the higher ground or on the torrents from 
the hills above, and rights in the water are much more important 
and valuable than rights in the land. At regular settlement 
Captain Davies carefully recorded these righis, and st the subse- 


.quent revisions also special attention was paid to the correct. 


record of all rights in torrents or in drainage water in this part of 
the district. In the case of most of the well-defined torrents the 
water is divided in accordance with traditional shares by erecting 
long embankments of stone and earth in the bed of the torrent 
soon after it debouches from the hills so as.to divert the proper 
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share of the whole water of the torrent towards the fields of 


those entitled to a share. Those fields are sometimes situated 
miles away from the point where the torrent is first divided, and 
on the way to them the water is divided into smaller and stil} 
smaller shares, until in many cases the share in the total volume 
of the torrent falling to a particular owner is only a very small 
fraction, and yet is necessary for the irrigation of his field far 
out in the plath. These rights are of the utmost importance, and 
have been very carefully attested and recorded in the administra- 


tion paper of each village and also in the list of noliiags Gomes 
any 


bandi). They are often the cause of feuds and riots, a 

attempt to infringe them should he severely punished under 
the Penal Code. In the case of the smaller torrents. enerally 
- and of drainage water flowing downwards in no well-definel 
channel, the usual custom is that the owner of the higher 
field can turn the whole of the water on to his field, and only 
when he has had enough or his embankment is breached by 
the accumulation of the water, is his neighbour lower down 
entitled to irrigation; and so from terrace to terrace the water 
passes down the slope until it has all been absorbed. In these 
cases also the right of each field to water has been carefully 
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 OHAP. IlI-c. The method of attestation adopted in the recent revision % 
- —— was as follows:—A list of all fields, which were previously 


; sevens recorded as entitled to water or which were found to be actually 
| paar Obtaining water, was prepared for each village ; in this the pre-. 
al ein, vious entries for each field were inserted, and explained with 
= the aid of a coloured map to the cultivators. Wherever a change 
oo in the old entries was admitted or proved to be necessary, the 
. necessary correction was made and attested either by the Tahsil- 

dir or by the Collector. Wherever there was a conflict between 





j= present practic#and apparent right, the fact that this conflict 
| existed was noted. In all cases of dispute, the Collector him- 
self determined what the entry should be. The results of this 

| . attestation were then incorporated in the village administration 

“ paper and in the list of holdings; and~the field-lists and maps 

a were filed in the District Revenue Record-room. 

= "Tenancies, Table 38 shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy, as they — 
: stood in various years since settlement. But the figures for, 


‘1906 and onwards are somewhat vague; for though technically 
the- grantees in the Colony are either occupancy tenants or 
tenants-at-will, they are for purposes-of this table included among 
the self-cultivating owners. The general’ position may be des- 
cribed as follows: —Im Khushab Tahsil generally, in the well- 
lands of the riverain and in the squares held by peasant colonists, 
the cultivation is mostly in the hands of the proprietary or 
colonist body ; a large proportion of the tenant cultivation record- 
edisdone either by mortgagors holding under mortgagees or 
by neighbouring owners. On the large estates irrigated by inun- 
dation canals and on the squares of nazrdna-paying colonists, 
the cultivation is mainly done by real tenants, 1. ¢., by men who 
have no land of their own in the estate. | 
For the district, as a whole, if appears that 29 per cent. 

of the cultivation is done by the owners or grantees themselves, 
2-3 per cent. by oenpeney tenants, 58 per cent. by tenants-at- 
will, and ‘7 per cent. by squatters, etc. | | 
— Oeenpane The following extracts from the settlement report will show 
pets aiaa how tenant right was treated at regular settlement :— 

sean  .# "The term ‘hereditary cultivators’ was not understood in the district 
of Shahpor for several years after the annexation of the Punjab ; but ox 
ries showed that there were, in the river valleys at any rate, persons who, 
thongh they had no claim to proprietary title, asserted a claim to cultivate 


the land in their possession, subject to the payment of a rent more favourable 
s demanded from the mere tenant-at-will, These men had acquired 


than was demand | 
their rights by one of two ways. They had either broken up the waste land, 
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(generally Iand on the banks of the river) and were called addd@tdrdn or 
banjarshigdfaa, or they had sunk a well on the land which they cultivated 
of had cleared out and put into working order an old well, situated in the 
land they tilled. 
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“In either case, it was the custom to allow’ tenants of the above des- Occupancy 


eription a certain amount of indulgence, compared with ordinary tenants 
taking their rents by fatds or Aandit, If the prevalent rate for bafd¢ was 
equal division between landlord and tenant, then the aldédédr or banjarshigdf 
was allowed to deduct ont of the crop a certain portion, varying from one- 
quarter to one-half of it. In dealing with cases of thie description, the 
Settlement Officer records that he first enquired whether the cultivator 
asserted any proprietary claim. Asa rule, such a claim was rarely raised. 
Among Muhammadans the idea of hereditary property is very strong, and 
aman whose family has been one hundred years out of possession is still 
popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged to his ancestors, 
Generally speaking, then, the cultivator at once answered that he was not 
the owner, but that euch a person was. The privileges which either party 
possessed were then enquired into, and it was generally found that the culti- 
vator, after paying his share of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left 
on his cultivation, giving only five per cent. on his quota of the Government 
demand ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor; but the eulti- 
vator was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale or gift or mortgage. 
“The ciroomstances which produced this condition of affairs had next 
to be considered, and if it PRACT out that the oultivator had been enjoying 
favourable terms for such a length of time as to render ita matter of moral 
certainty that he must have reimbursed himself both the principal and the 
interest of his origioal outlay of capital or labor, then it was settled that 
for the future he required nothing beyond a recognition of his right to occupy 
the land he held, snbject to a fixed money payment, which in such cases 
Was assessed at an increase of from 85 to 40 per cent., including extra ceases, 
on the revenue demand of the land. Excluding cesses, 25 per cent. was the 
highest rate of md@litdaa paid by any tenant. In those instances where it 
was found that the expenditure ineurred by the cultivator had not been made 
good to him, a gertain number of years, varying with the circumstances of 
each case, was fixed, during which ha was to pay at certain favourable rates, 
and after the lapse of the period so fixed, his rent was to be brought up to 
the standard of similarly circumstanced cultivators. But it was only in the 
_ bela or sald) land that an arrangement of the above nature could be made. 
Where the land was dependent for its irrigation on a well, other circumstances 
had to be taken into account, not only the original outlay, but the annual 
expenditure for wear and tear of the welland of its machinery, And as it is 
generally a very unsatisfactory arrangement to allow the landlord to ander- 
take the repairs of the well, the cultivator always had the option given him 
of doing so; and, if he consented, then he was allowed to pay.at revenue 
rates with an inorease of from 12 to 18 per cent. which inerease went t> the 
ec eda as hak-mdlitdua. The difference between the 12 or 18 per cent. 
and the 50 per cent. of profits remained with the oultivator to enable him 
to make necessary repairs ; the proportion of the profits thus made over to 
~ the cultivator, varying of coarse with the natare of the repairs which he 
would probably be called on to execute. If the cultivator refused to under« 


take the execution of his own repairs, he received but a small share of the 


in rights at 
in enna ee 
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profits, the bulk going to the landlord, who was in future to be responsible - 


or keeping the well in fair working order. 
“ Ont of 1,132 hereditary oceupants of well lands, 564, or about half, 
kept the well in repair themselves, the proprietors being responsible for the 


Oy 
* repair of the wells irrigating the lands held by the remaining 568 cultivators 


Of the former— In the latter case— 
215 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. $1 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. 
241, y Ww , iy tos 
eae ee soe 21 “keh to Reo 
80 ,, a lomp sum in cash, 71 ,, a lomp sum in cash. 
4 ,, varying rates in kind. | 807 ,, varying rates in kind. 


“Tn addition to the abovy there were a few who, with the consent of the 
proprietors, were excused all paymenton account of mdlikdae. 

“ These remarks do not apply to the Kalowdl Tahsil or the Zail Misa 
received by transfer from Gujrat. In those parts of thé district, the heavy 
assessments ®f the Sikh times had quite trampled out proprietary rights, and 
artizens, and village servants, and proprietors, all paid the Government 
revenue by an equal rate levied, Seren speaking, on the namber of ploughs 
employed by exch man. In those parts of the district cultivators of long 
standing were recorded as owners of the land in their oceupancy and they 
paid their revenue at the village revenue rates. They had of course no pro- 

wietary title in any of the village lands, except what was in their actual 
possession as cultivators, 


“In the Salt Range and the Thal tenant rights were of comparatively 
small importanee. for the number of non-proprietary occupants of land here 
is Very inferior to the number in the other portions of the district. The hills 
and the Mohar are the only tracts where cultivation is carried on to any large 
extent, and these divisions are held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors 
of the Awin tribe, with few outsiders among them. The only exceptions 
are Where whole villages belong to saintly characters, of which thore are 
three in the Salt Range, and in the Mohdr the villages owned by the Janjuha- » 
tribe. In the former almost the entire cultivation is in the hands of non- 
proprietors, the proprietors taking their rente by éafdi at easy rates, usnally 
a third of the produce. In the latter, the Janjuha proprietors, through apathy 
and indifference, have allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow up, but 
have given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in and supplant them 
in the proprietorship of a greater part of the lands still left to them by the 
Awans, Of course these last are proprietors of their own holdings only, and 
have no share in the common land or common profits. 3 


__ At Mr. Wilson's revision of settlement the righia gs tenants 
with rights of occupancy were carefully defined and recorded, 










5 bat no attempt was made to classify them under the different 


clauses of the Tenancy Act. Only 16,526 acres in 4,315 hold- 


ings were then held with rights of occupancy In the great 


majority of cases such tenants either paid rent in kind (3,588 
acres) or in terms of the revenue rate with or without mdlikéna 
(12,351 acres) and except in the few cases in whicha regular 

ancement was brought, no change was made in the 
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rent except that in the latter case the tenant was made responsi- =— 
ble for the new revenue due on his land with mdlikénaon it pan’. 
at the old percentage. Asin most cases the revenue due and = — 
with it the ma@likdns receivable by the landlord were substan- mito emt at 
tially enhanced, suits for enhancement of the mdlikdna percen~ second settle- 
tage were not numerous, wa 
Except for eases in’ which by the failure-of heirs or P has 
by the owners occupancy rights have ceased to exist, there has 
in the proprietary villages been little change since second settle- 
ment. Mention must, however, be made of an important exten- 
sion introduced by the conditions of colony grants. All * peasant * 
colonists are entitled at the énd of five years to receive rights of 
occupancy, provided they haye observed the conditions of the 
grant : in the case of horse-breeding peasants no charge is made: 
other peasants have to pay two instalments of Its. 2 per acre be- 
fore they are recorded as occupancy tenanis. Probably in course 
of time a considerable proportion of the 264,599 acres held by men 
of these classes will carry rights of occupancy; and up to i915 
more than 257,644 acres had actually done so. Nazrdna-paying 
colonists obtained occupancy rights on entry: in the case of horse- 
breeders there was a sliding scale of nazréna from Rs, 6 per acre 
for 4 squares up to Rs, 22 per acre for 20 squares: where there 
were no‘horse-breeding conditions, the rates were trebled. Occu- 
ney rights in 71,490 acres have been acquired on these terms. 
ing somewhat similar way Government in 1896 granted occu- 
pancy rights to a number of small farmers who had been culti- 
vating State lands on lease for a number of years, 
Althouch a number of colonists are already occupancy Colonists, 
tenants and others have every expectation of obtaining that status, 
we may well consider the “ colonists" as a distinct body of men, 
formed of various classes. 
The areas held by cach class are shown in the margin, The 
most important are 


Occupancy 
tenancles 


Clas of Colonist dores allotted. 7 
1 Horse ade - sites the _horse-breeders, 

a) Peasant —- ae Se ea : 
ze (v) Cavalry rhs , 95.9033 who are bound to 
= (6). Others ss i 165,770 keep up in good con- 

; Erdaq= it wy apn : : =e 

(i) Stad-ferms % 6,764 dition a branded 
(iv) pares vs) ‘a 6,v26 mare for every unit 

- i Lien ane Baa ] Abe _ ] cy 
Fr dneariecltaciotes: of grant, and to give 
(@) head So TT an 4,188 the Army Kemount 
chao ee Department —_the 
fe): Feswtate os is 69,596 first refusal of the 
5) Nasrdea-paying a 42,457 - A mers 


detailed account of the scheme will be found in Chapter II-A, 
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Wiila and Sidlkot. Most of the colonists, with the exception of 
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The difference between the peasants (ghoripdl abédkér) and the 


~ gasrdna-payers (ghoripél sufed-posh) is that the former each keep 


up only one mare, with a two squares (55 acres) unit of grant, on 
which they must reside, while the latter keep up two or more mares 
with a 1} squares unit, and may reside elsewhere. There are six 
stud-farms, kept up by Capt the Hon’ble Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan, Nawab Habib Ullah Khan, Nawab Khuda Bakhsh Khan 


‘Raja Painda Khan, Agha Woosat Ali Khan, and Malik Muzaffar 


Khan. In all horse-breeding grants, succession is according to the 
rules of primogeniture. The arboricultural colonists hold their lands 
on a 20 years: lease, subject to resumption in the event of pre- 
vious death or breach of conditions. A nurseryman (zakhéraddr, 
ordinarily receives 10 kiilas (rather more than 11 acres), 3 of. 
which have to be set aside and maintained as a nursery for young 
frees. A tree-planter (dara\/ipél) ordinarily receives one square, 
and is bound to plant with shisham or kikar trees not less than 
two miles of roadside avenue, and to maintain the avenue in 
proper condition. The other colonists have no special conditions 
of service, having received their grants by way of reward or com- 
pensation, and are not subject to the rule of primogeniture, 
except in the case of grants of 4 squares and over. On the other 
hand, if a peasant of this class dies before he has acquired a right 
of occupancy, all his rights in the tenancy are extinguished. The 
difference between the peasants (alddkdrs) and the nasréna- 
pes (sufed-posh abddiar) is that the unit of grant is for the 
former one* square and for the latter two or more squares, and 
whereas the latter obtained occupancy rights on entry, the latter 
only became entitled if still surviving after five years from the 
commencement of the tenancy. 
These two classes may be cross-divided according to origin 
as shown in the margin. 


Clase of grantee. Acres allotted. The infantry pensioners are 
Infantry granteos + 29,287 mostly Jat Si of Amrit- 
oe “* soni8 sar, Ludhiina, ete., with a 
or = | sprinkling of North Punjab 


Muhammadans and Pathins, The Civil grantees are a miscel- 
laneous collection, largely non-agriculturists and non-residential. 
The Janglis are the old denizens of the Bir, very cunning with 
camels and cattle, but no farmers. The Cavalry horse breeders 
are principally Sikhs from the Central Punjab; the other horse- 


breeders are mostly Awdns, Tiwdnas, Mairs, etc., from Shahpur 


and Jhelum, or Muhammadan or Sikh Jats from Gujrat, Gujran- 


oe 


*In quae of compensation, it may be low, 
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the Sidlkotis and Mid-Punjab Jats are apg arg ie poor culti- | 
1é 


yators and easy going, while the fact thatdhe horse-breeders are 
insured by primogeniture against over-crowding deprives them 
of one great incentive to industry. = 

In addition to the occupancy tenants and Lower Jhelum 
colonists, there are a certain number of other persons holding 
land under Government, These are (7) holders of land on long 
leases under the rules of 1897, (b) holders of land on annual leases, 
(c) a lessee who accepted a grant in Maddatibad, south of Shah- 
par ie exchange for land which he had to abandon in the Civil 
Station at Sargodha. The district board is allowed to manage 
the Government lands along the Bhera-Sahiwal high road, known 
as Chak Patri, and in the Shahpur Civil Station. Regimental 
stud farms occupy 8,464 acres in the Colony, and the seed- 
farm at Sargodha 170 acres. A few cases were found in which 
old canal beds, technically the property of Government, had been 
brought under cultivation. In these cases the persons in posses- 
sion were evicted, if the canal bed was required as a drainage- 
channel; otherwise the ownership of the land was given up to 
them. A big block of land in Rakhs Khabakki and Shin-Dhakki 
is now being disforested and leased to the villagers of Khabakki, 
Khutakka and Jaba in exchange for some grazing rights which 
they ‘have conceded to the Camel Corps. In other Government 
lands the orders are that no new leases, annual or otherwise, are 
to be given out at present. 

The areas held by tenants-at-will in 19le are shown in the 
margin, The tenants who pay 


Kind of rent paid, * ders held. c 
i in terms of the land revenue 
yon rales with or without 71,404 (as a rule without milihdna) 
mdlikina Me 7 ea: 
Rents in cash... idais are forthe most part neigh- 
Rents in kind .. B oy bours cultivating for an 


owner or squatters in the Thal or in the common lands of the 
village. In the old days when land had little value, and the 


CHAP. III-0, 
Land 


Other lewees 
of State Ined. 


Tenante-at- 
ill, 


proprietary body were glad of any assistance in meeting the . 


revenue-demand, such squaticrs were often encouraged : now that 
all land has a very appreciable value the owners would often like 
to evict them, but find it very difficult to take concerted action. 
As partitions are carried out, these men will either be evicted or 
will succeed in proving adverse possession, and so will acquire the 
status of owners. 

The rents paid by ordinary tenants-at-will in cash and in 
kind have already been fully discussed in Chapter II, Section B, 
These tenants have no greater security of tenure than that 
afforded them by ths Tenancy Act. 


Revenue 


‘administration 


under the 
J helm, 


o#0 
Suaurur District. | 


In the colony Chake 10,858 acres have been set aside as 
Kamins’ squares; this means that in each village a few squares 
have been put at the disposal of the community who give 3 or 6 
killas for cultivation to various village-servants and menials in 
payment for their services. In the old estates a small area of 
common land is sometimes given up to the ‘ Parish Priest’ or 
some other servant of the public in much the same way. 

Previous to the establishment of the Lahore residency, that 
portion of the Jach Doab in which the eastern half of the Shah- 
pur District is situated used to be farmed out by the Sikh Darbar 
to different kdrddrs of more or less note. Gulab Singh, subse- 
quently the Maliiraja of Kashmir, for some years held the lease - 
of Bhera. Kharak Singh, afterwards for a short time Mahdraja 
of the Funjab, used to have the direct charge of the Saihiwal 
Tahsil, and Diwan S4wan Mal of Multdin sometimes took the 
farm of the Kalowal Tahsil. These magnates were sueceeded in 
the years immediately preceding the Sutlej campaign by men of 
less note, who had smaller tracts of country entrusted to them. 
But both they and their predecessors, as rule, collected their 
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rent by baédi (division of the harvest when reaped and threshed), 
or by kankdét (appraisement of the standing crops) or by under- 


leasing a few villages, here and there, for a certain cash 
payment to some ‘hie possessing a little local importance, 
who again made his own arrangements for eallentiing Ii rents 
according to one of the above described modes, As the principal 
lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually, of eourse any 
contracts entered into by him were only for a similar period. 
The result of these arrangenients was that the officers who 
first. attempted to introduce the system by which the collection 
of the revenue was made in cash had very little reliable data 
guide them. It is true that the archives of the Darbdr could 
furnish them with the gross amount which used to be received 
info the Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract 
of country; and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by 
the subordinate contractors seemed to show in detail the pro- 
portions in which the payments were to be credited to each 
village. But these accounts purported to show payments on 
account of revenue, and were no clue to the gross rental of 
each village ; and it fete from inquiry that the rent of the 
illage was taken either by (atdi or kankuit, the rate by which 
individuals paid varying in the same village from 50°to 25 per 
cent. of the gross outiurn. 
‘The grain thus collected was often made bver by the sub- 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for the year’s revenue of a 
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village, to the kdérddér at something under its market value. The ~ 
kérdér again often received credit in the Darbar treasury for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more 
villages by complying with an order to pay certein troops, 
stationed in the neighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a tt 
certain number of months. As these troops had been living on 
eredit, the kérdér settled with them by giving so much in grain 
to the banyds to whom the troops were indebted for food and 
so much to the troops in cash. Seeing that the value of grain 
is continually fluctuating, it is obvious that when the payments 
made in that commodity travelled round so large a circle, the 
figures, which in the Sikh record exhibited the revenue of a 
village in money, were not of much assistance to the officer who 
had eventually to assess the revenue. 


In the Sikh times the Bir jungle villages pail a lump assess- 
ment which was composed of a land tax, cattle tax and house 


tax. The inhabitants used also to pay another cess- called Bi 


faroi. ‘the amount of this tax was very variable, and indeed 
its collection was accompanied with trouble. It was supposed 
to represent 25 per cent. of the value of the property annually 
stolen by the inhabitants of any particular village. However, 
this was an irregular source of income for the #érddr and was 
not included in the official accounts; consequently it formed no 
part of the data on which the assessments of the summary and 
regular settlements were fixed. . 


However, when the Residency was first established, no 
betier data than these accounts of the Sikh Darbir were procur- 
able ; and, as it was absolutely necessary that the land revenue 
demand should be fixed for the current year, English officers 
were deputed all over the country to assess the revenue of each 
village separately. The Government demand was to be fixed 
in cash, and each village was invited to enter into an engage- 
ment for a period of three years. The assessments were to be 
based on the Sikh returns, on which a reduction of 20 per cent. 
was to be allowed. Of course if particular circumstances 
seemed to require a large reduction, the English officers had 
the power to afford it. The term of this settlement expired in 
the Shahpur District with the Sikh year Sambat 1907, corre- 
sponding with A. D. 1850 Mr. Lewis Bowring, an ollicer who 
produced a-very favourable impiession on the people of Shah- 
pur, and whose name was constantly in their mouths for years 
after his connection with the district ceased, fixed the assess- 
ments of the Bhera and Séhiwiél portions of the district. The 


hy bs 
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Soom ©. Kélowél portion owas assessed by Mr. Oocka, who, owing to 
Land = press of work, had to fix his assessments at Lahore, | 





a0 | The Government demand was paid in full for Sambats 
 Batveteery 1904 and 1905 (A. D. 1848 and 1849). The collections were- 
_— sattlement, ~—sstill made from individuals in kind, but they were paid during 
“me the former year into the Sikh, and during the latter year into 

the I'nglish treasury in cash, In 1859 a few balances accrued, 
a but still, owing to the high price of grain, and to other causes 
a which have been fully explained in other setilement reports 
bearing on the same period, the zaminddrs were ahle to pay 
the greater part of the Government demand during that year, 
and also during the succeeding year. But towards the close of 
1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, and us 
the period of the settlement made in Samat 1904 had expired 
with the year Samlat 1907 (A. D, 1850) it was considered abso- 
lutely necessary that a revision of the demand should he at once 


effected. 
giana Gd _ As Major Birch, the Deputy Commissioner at the time, 
the Kilowil had no assistant, and the necessity was pressing, Mr. &. 
te “Thornton, the Commissioner, determined to revisu the demand 
* for the Kalowal Tahsil where the distress was the ereatest, He 
<: accordingly, in the course of his tour, went to the village of ~ 


Mangni in that tahsil, and reduced the Government demand 
from one lakh to 75,000 rupees, This assessment was commenc- 
, ed and finished in three days, and Wis, humanly speaking, the 
‘J means of speedily restoring an almost ruined and deserted. tract 
of country to a flourishing condition. 


Siete helo Early in 1°52, Mr. Ouseley was ordered to revise the 
Sihiwal, Government demand in the Sahiw4l and Bhera Tahsils. His 
| instructions were to make the settlement for the years 1851-53, 

a & or until such time when the regular settlemeat demand should 
ie ._ be determined ; that as the year 18"1 hal expired, any inerease 
in the Government demand was to be collected from 1852 only, 
_ whereas any remission that was considered necessary was to 
have retrospective effect. The Government demand thr ughout 
the district was by these Gperanans reduced from Rs. 3,42,492 
to Rs 2,67,455; this demand was collected without difficulty 
Until the regular settlement assessment was determined, and 
When that assessment was determined, it was found that so 
far from ‘a reduction on the summary settlement demand being 
necessary, an increase on it could be taken, | 
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The results of the three summary settlements are shown in cHAP. mI-¢, 
the following table :-- SoH 
. Basse he - : | | Result of 
Tahsil. wanmaty paeuneaTy veer Doo tease Raia wre, mary 
é moenk, mint. ment. settlement, 
7 cis- Jhelum 
Re, | Fa. Res, Rs, 
| 
| | Dhara = 1,98, 1a Lie; 6 6 70 i, The revenue of the Ehoshih 
; | “asia Waa) ae er Farka. taliban tras -_ 
2 | Suhiwil 118,850 0 a onias | =| aaa pur from ihe districts of 
| . - Lelah aod Shang in the years jens 
a] Kilowdl ... | Ot, | rain) — 35,240 7 and IKGL and added to tha Sinrwal 
> eee ene ee | Bk be diate the cuneinas 





3,000,540 | nit el Te0aT | 








The Mitha Tiwdna, Nuirpur and Sin talukds, as before The trau- 
explained, formed part of the jdgir of Hari Singh, Nalwa. ae 
After the death of this leader, the two former were transferred roe 
in farm to Malik Fatteh Khan, ‘Tiwana, and were held by him, 
with but few interruptions, till his death in 1848. At the same 
time, the Sin éalta was for a year or two given in farm to 
Raja Gulab Singh, who at this time held the contract for the 
greater part of the district. and afterwards transferred in 
jagir to Sardir Gurmukh Singh, Limba, The Khabakki and 
Katha falikés were for many years the jdgir of Hari Singh, 
Mazbi, from whom they passed to Mahsraja Kharak Singh, 
the former in 1822 and the latter in 1525, On Kharak 
Singh’s elevation to the throne they were given to Sardér 
Shamsher Singh, Sindhinwalia, as part of his jégir, and go 
remained till annexation. ‘The faldkés of Ahmaddbdd and 
Nirpur Sethi went through many hands; among others, Raja 
Gulab Singh held the contract of the former for ten years 
from 1853 to 1843, and from 1844 to 1816 it formed part of 
Rija Hira Singh’s jdgér, while the iatter for nineteen years, 

‘piz., from 1815 to 1857, constituted the jdégir of Sardir Ram 
Singh, Billi, a native of Bhagpur in the Manjha. 

The management in all cases was identical; the fagirddrg Sikh evenue 
being foreigners scldom resided on the spot, hence eyery- ini? 
thing was left to the resident manager or kdrdér, and as hig Jhelum. 
tenure of office was often very precarious, he generally 
extorted as much frou the zaminddédra as he could. The 
collections were male by that most iniquitous of systems, 
> Sgr emial of the standing crop, or fip as it used to be 

led, by which the heaviest share of the common burden 
was nearly always mide to fallon the slfoulders least fitted 

7 MM 
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; ple to bearit, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribe 
~ eae the kérdér or his underlings into making a favourable = 
a | _ estimate of the probable outturn of their fields, as their richer 
— Skh rrenue brethern did. Batdi, a far fairer mode of collection, was 


i tion, trams- only resorted to in favour of individuals whom the kérdér 
2 =: cope wished to humour, or in respect of lands of which some 
z, vortion of the State or jdgirdér’s share of the produce had 
ss een temporarily alienated as a concession to the leading ~— 
Te members of the acricultural community. | / 
: inne The first summary settlement of this trans-Jhelum tract 


maf tettement, was made by Mr. L. Bowring and, seeing what insufficient 
| waneJhelnm and unreliable data he had to work with, the rapidity with 
which the assessments had to be made, and how obviously it was 
» the interest of the jagirddrs, whose income would be affected 
- by the arrangements made, to mislead, it is rathera matter 
of surprise that the first settlements worked so well, than that 

, siaiteiatls inequalities in the assessments were subsequently 

= discovered. Other causes also combined to render revision 
necessary before long; and this was accordingly affected in 

1852 hy Major ©. Browne for the faliékés afterwards received _ 

from Jhelum; and in the following year by Mr. David — 


Simpson for those whieh then formed part of the Leiah 

District. The result of these revisions was a considerable 
a reduction in the assessments of the hill lalikds, but more 
Bit eee! especially in regard to the yamds of the villages ‘lyin alung 
= the north of the Sin valley. The assessment of thee Mitha 


taléka was also somewhat reduced, while that of Nirpur was 
raised by nearly 30 per cent. __ 
Cetont This second summary settlement worked tolerably well; 
settlement, Dut still it was known that the assessment of the Salt Range 
Mane-Jhelam. villages was somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief 
ee was given in the most glaring cases. This settlement was 
=a ostensibly made for two years only, but soon after this term 
BP had expired, the mutinies broke out; and before #le finances 
of the country had recovered themselves sufficiently to allow of 


me measures entailing extraordinary expenditure being undertaken, 
oe | the Leiah District was broken up, which led to further delay, 

a and thus it was that no steps were taken for some time to place 

~ Se the assessment and the rights of property on a sound basis. It i 
Be Sr it must not, however, be omitted from mention that Mr. Parsons — 


eee in 1860 revised the Government demand in the N irpur falédka; 
- _ the result was a slight reduction; but a more important change __ 
ae | was made in allowing the proprietary body in each village to 
engage separately for their own revenue, instead of the plan 


a : 
P : : 
= 
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which had heen in force up to that time, by which the Tiwdna cHaP. 1-0. 


Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments of the 
whole falitka. 


In 1854 regular settlement operations were commenced 
in the Shahpur District as then constituted (sea Chapter II) 
under Mr. Richard !emple, who was presently succeeded by 
Mr. Gore Ouseley. By 1860 Mr. Ouseley had completed the 
assessment of the Bhera, Kalewal and Sahiwal tahsils; he 





ssessed the tracts received from Leiah and Jhelum and com- 
. pleted the whole settlement in 1866. 

The following table shows figures for the results of the 
regular settleme nt cia-J helum, in continuation of the informa- 
tion contained in the tabular statement on page 273 :—- 
































_ | Jama of | Jama of : Fi 
No. Tahail, sommary | regular s ) 2 REewARKS. 
‘wottlement, ment, | a | z 
1 | Bhera. ve! LO7,b79 | 104858 | ... (2,081 | Balancing these last two colomus 
me, y | | Aba an increase of Re. 3.088 
2 | Shahpar 188 | 1081m0 | eee eincrensé wae ecaneod chiefly 
by the formation of estates, the 
8 | Kilowil 63,735 64,058 | 625 | we | decronse waa duo to reduction of 
; jama In existing villages, 
Total — .; | 267,465 | 271,141 joer 2,921 





The general fiscal results of the revision of the desceament 
of the trans-Jhelum tract 
made by Captain Davies 
in 1865 will be seen from 
the table given in the 
margin. Reduction was 
nominal, except in the 
Hill Cirele, where, as he- 
fore explained, the sum- 
mary settlement jamds 
pressed very heavily in 
places, and the general 
character of the assess- 

ment in the Sin valley 
was Bacoliedly oppressive ; on the afte hand the assessment in the 
Thal and Danda circles was a good deal raised At first sight it 


| Fama of revie | 
| odd settleror 





was succeeded by Captain (now Sir W. G.) Davies, who 


Lana 
Revenue. 
Regular 
settlement, 
1554 4, 


Results of 


regular 
actilement, 
cla-J helom, 


tlement, 
tranp-3habeil: 


At 8 
he i ae 
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CHAP, m-0, would appear that there had been a considerale reduction in 
tang «= “he tirmt of the Thal; but in reality the tax was raised, for 
Revenue. thirty raihs containing an area of 220,000 acres had been — 

















_ ~~ marked off. 
Sof We tepals The firures in the margin show th 
settlement, , = a | . 
| Hb] ai 
- #5, : 
3 3 ? 
ce | de | 2] 
. pti} g2 | 2 he 
Ra, Ra Tia, Ra, 
123879 | Leseao! .. 6,190 
me 110,017 {1,702 |." 
141,906 | 7.287 


3,76,512 | 1,702 | 13,427 





i? ha Lh ashe 1,09'915 
4 | Khas! 1,49,149 
Total | 3,883,237 


Fote.—Tho real Sashes after deducting the in eel af 
Ea. 1,702 is Re, 11,726 which falls wt about 8 per rent, on 
the dummary settlement same ; but this does not fake Info 
account the income from rakAs (about Re. 24,0000), wh'ah 
for the first time were created daring this seltlomont. 
of the agricultural year, howevor, j.e, j 
completion of the rabi collections, the 
larger; thus in 1882 aoftera serie 
in 1887 after the failure of the rai 
September exceeded Rs. 30,000, or say 
demand. This was due to ti 

payers, and on the whole it 

rency of the regular settleme 
srabtsaal no remissions, and that 
with ease, 


& 
is 
- rf 
a m ™ 
i 


the 
whole realis 
The revision of the 

was begun in 1887 and completed 
throughout being conducted by Mr, J, 
missioner of the district. A detailed 
and procedure followed is contained in 
and settlement reports. The ins 
to make the estimated value of 
estate the Trees for ee Goverame 
principal guide the rents paid in 
eres. by an ordinary tenan 

_ fo tax unfairly the capital invested 
full allowance being made for all ej 


* {,e, revenue paid into the treasury 





first regular settlement of the 
in 1894, the operatiens 
Wilson, the: Deputy Com- 
account of th 


e general fiscal* results 
of the regular  settle- 
ment, following the di- 
visions of the district as 
finally adjusted. ‘ihe — 
punctuality with which — 

this demand was paid is 
seen from the fact that 
in no year did the 
balance at the end of 
the financial year exceed 
5 per cent. of the de- 
mand and only in two 
years, vlz,, 1868-69 and 
1587-88, did it exceed 
3 per cent. At the end 
nh September, after the 
balance was sometimes 


8 of bad years, and again 


harvest, the balance in 
8 per cent. of a year’s 


ime heing given the reverue= 
may be said that during the ecur- 
nt there we 


re few suspensions and 
assessment was on the 


district 


@ principles 


the printed assessment 


tructions, briefly stated, were 
half the net prodnee of each 


nt demand, taking as a 


money orin kind on an ayer-— 
nant-at-will, 


care being taken not 
in improvements, and 


rcumstances directly or 


+ ausigaed ryvenua is left ont of soe saat. 
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indirectly bearing on the profits and rents of the landowners, In cHAP mr-c. 


order to break the suddenness of the enhancement in many 
villages a portion of the inctease was deferred for a few years, so 
that the initial enhancement falls short of the final de and as 
announced ai settlement 
were as follows: 


TOTAL VIEED AS4‘He¢MERT IN MOPRES 
INCLUDING ASSIGNED BEVENCR 




















: - Actnal 
Tatar, | 1 naseaermeti t 
Of regular | a et Final rovised | ef 1808-34—. 
! settlement. rion: | osdeerment 
) | 
ia , tte Ra : Ra, 
i 
| 
Hhera 1,351,311 | 1,44,960 255119 222 014 
| Se alee _ 
Shahpar one : es | 1,1 8.15%: 1,824,988 1,64,6°3 ] a 025 
| 
Khushi 144,064,  %,62515 | 1,95,249 | * 94.419 





j 
| 
| 


- E—_— — —————— | Bee ee — eee 
| 
J 


S,S0,44E 4,91 3 644,584 604,062 


In addition to the fixed assessment, aportion of the land- 
revenue on the canals was imposed inthe form of a rate fluctuat- 
ing with the matured area, at the rate of 8 annas per matured 
acre, which was called ‘“ water-advantage rate,” and calculated 
to bring in Rs. 33,200 per annum. The total demand, as sanc- 
tioned, was 74 per cent. in excess of that imposed at regolar 
settlement; the assessment. due in the first year after revision 
(including Rs. $200, water-advantage rate} was 45 per cent, 
more than that due in the last ycar before revision. -Mr. Wilson 
was able to justify his assessments by the following considera. 
tions among others ;--- <= 

‘a) The piteb of the assessment at regular settlement was 
over Re. 1-4-() per acre, and at second settlement 
was less than Re. 1-0-0, 


| 
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Land 


For the whole district the statistics seen, 


aia. 
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erie (6) At regular settlement the demand was equivalent to 14 
la maunds of wheat per acre; and at second settle. 
ae ment to # maund only. 
z (¢) Measured in gold, the incidence was £ 0-‘-7 at regular 
settlement, and £ 0-1-3 only at second settlement, 
That is to say the rise in demand was considerably less than — 
the increase in wealth due to extensions of cultivation and rise 
- in prices, especially gold-prices. All the same, it was felt in the 
irrigated cireles that the new assessment was very full, and in eon- 
sequence the demand actually imposed was allowed to remain in 
a ws defect of the final sanctioned demand to 























= Shieor 7” 1580 the extent shown in the margin. The ulti- 
as | | = 9 “mate result of the settlement was to absorb 
Ae about one-seventh of the gross grain produce and 39 per cent. 
a of the landowner’s net profits. 
- + Ie 4 a 1 : 7 * ip j 
us jerking of ‘The assessments were confirmed for a period of ees 
~ gular mettle 4 years from the dates on which they were respectively introduced 
ment, They were, therefore, due to expire as follows: — 
- | Harvest from which | Harvest with which 
—e Tahail, Asesainent circle. the ro-nsaeasment period of settlement 
=> oa came into force. waa dno to expire, 
a . 
awe Chenab ..; Kharigiss9 | .., | Badd 1909, 
SS Bar and Jhelum .. | Bods 1891 | Kharvf 1910, 
—— | 
= 
ae te | | 
ea “4 Shahpor bn | Whole tahail ne Kharif 1kog = Rabi 1912, 
eS. | i 
zs | | Plains portion | ads 1609 . | Kharif 1912. 
Se = a 
=o =e = and Kkarif 1691 ry Ralf 1811, “ = = q 
von et 
ees sed from the outset that in so insecure a (dis. 
= collection must. be thoroughly elastic, and 
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suspensions or remissions wW 
required, This factcombined with the unassailable fairness of 
Mr. Wilson’s distribution of the demand over villages, enabled 
the settlement to be worked without any difficulty. The details 
of collections will be found in Table 39 . the figurers do not inelude 
Rs, 49,654 of assigned revenue. | 
When perennial irrigation from the Lower Jhelum Canal 
was introduced into the Bar, the light héréni assessments in foree 
were clearly inadequate. ‘The fact that the settlement still 
had several years to run presented no difficulty, as the villagers 
were only too glad to agree to its cancellation on condition 
that they got canal water at once. Hence in 1902 it was 
ordered that the Colonization Officer should apply summary 
fluctuating rates, not only to the newly colonized Crown lands 
which had not previously been assessed but also to all proprietary 
estates whose owners had formally agreed to the canc: lation of the 
fixed assessment The Summary fluctuating rates imposed were 
known as “ consolidated " rates, and included land-revenne and 
cesses in the proportion of 4 to | and in the case of Crown lands, 
malikdna also, at a quarter of the land revenue.* These rates 
were as shown in the margin in the first instance, but in 1906 
the abolition of the famine and patwari cesses caused a reduction 
of 1 anna 247 pies 
inthe rupée. the 
previous fixed as- 
sessment in these 
circles had~ been 
Rs. 86,280, out of 
which Rs. 56,058 
still remained, and 
Ks. 80,122. was 
cancelled, and re- 
placed by the con- 
solidated rates. The 
fiuctuating assess- 
ments shown in 
the margin do not 
represent the full 
demand recover- 
able from the con- 
i641 | saaco solidated rates, as 
many estates were 
| in 1905-06 stil] 
1-4-0 


Hath TH ACREE— 
(a) In CROWS LANDS 
(6) Paornrmranr 


(Cirala | LANDS, 


- 
B-6C88 Tet 
remaining | 
due in | 
1806-06, | 





| Fluctunt- 
ing seous- 
ment in 








Chdhi | 
and 
dadedad 
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Nasri, 
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Bbera Chenab (4)| O 12 C237) 
z | 


‘" 
(3 
0 13 


C (a) 
Ve wiz 


Shahpur Ara (4)} 0 12 


Sargodba Bar i 0 


Uta. 61.03] 


Za1lu | 
0 lz 


Sargodia Bar 
Hethila 


» 41) 035” 













© Fy, in the Bhera Bar, whore the rato was Ite. 1-8-0 por acre on Crown land and E 
in pr. prietary villages, Re. 1 represented land revenue, and He, 0-4-0 cesses ; the ‘i 


Crown land waa mdlikaaa, 


7 


—_— 


Cancellat bon 


of the settle. 


ment oo the 


were freely given when circumstances so CHAP. IIIc _ 


y 


introdoction “ 


of the poren-— 


tial cocal, 
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cHAP. 1-c. enjoying the concession of four free harvests granted to colo- 
—— Tete. | 


— In 1207 Mr. Hailey submitted a report proposing new rates, 
Sl and recommended that these should be introduced from khartf 
ah 1911 and should remain in force during the currency of the 
ee settlement which would then be made for the remainder of the 
district. The Punjab Government however was unwilling to 
accept his proposals, which were based on a series of years in 
ss | which the Colony had not reached its full development, and 
which had been particularly unfortunate in the matter of cala- 

mities of seasons. Mr. Rudkin, Assistant Colonization Officer, 
was ordered to collect more up-to-date statistics, and meanwhile 























| the rates were left unaltered. 

: ‘The regular ‘Mr. Rudkin submitted his report in 1911, and the new rates 
Ratoment of were introduced from Rabi 1912 for a period of 10 years. The 
Jhelum Canal sanctioned revenue-rates are shown below: they do not include 

habe, malikéna or cesses :— 

| Circle. 

ei _ Ae P. 

oA, Bhers Bir s. 0 oO 

4 a 

= Ebera Chonab... Ti 

& Bhera Jhelum .. 0. 0 

| argodha Bir Uta ic6 

sa 3 Sargodha Bar Hethia 00 

= ae Shahpor Ara Jhelum lz 0 

rae 7 © These rates were redrced by 4 annas for a period of 4 years. 

ae | 

<r Tt was estimated that the effect of reassessment’ would he to 

ena raise the land-revenue demand from Rs. 4,90,000 (the sum 
re Pt weoagnt out by applying the old rates to the ‘matured area for 

BS: ~ 1909-10) to nearly Rs. 15,50,000,a rise of 174 per cent. In 

+ oe addition to this, cesses were to be paid at 13} per cent., and 3 

. madtikéna at the nominal rate of 2 annas per acre allotted for 

Bes Ss horse-breeding colonists and 12 or 6 annas per fila allotted for == 

Pte = . 

tag: a . 

at ‘a . 
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vther tenants, according as the nahri revenue Was as much CHAP. III-0, 
as Its. 2 per acre or less, Saeed 


| Perennial irrigation in the Chenab Circle only extended a: Sicamiaiel 
far as the flood embankment, anda eonaidérabls ae on the of the Chenab 
south side was not-included in the settlement of the Golony area, “"™™ 
It was found however that the abandonment of wells, mizration of 
tenants to the canal, loss of floods, and, above all, spread of alkali 
had so weakened the circle that the fixed assessment had become 
burdensome. <A fluctuating system was therefore introduced in 
this area also by Mr. Rudkin, with effect from kharif 1910. 
The average sanctioned rates were :— 





Ra, A. P. 

ChéM i... = +. L 8 O  peracre matured. 
| 1 § 0) per acre matured 
’ Sarfdd 2 0 of according to 

0 8 0 class of crop. . gm 
Bdrdént a. e «ww 1 0 0 
These rates were raised or lowered according to the quality of 
the village. | 
Tho ‘Third 


Throughout the remaining portions of the district, that is hind 
say, the River Circles, the Khushib uplands, and such scattered tiemest in tne 
fragments of the Bar and Ara as had not obtained perennial irri- ae cir- 
gation, the settlement was due to expire between kiarff 1910 and 
kharif 1912. The work of revising the assessment was begun 
by Mr. Leigh in October 1911, who submitted an assessment 
report for the cis-Jhelum tract in August 1913, and one for the 
Khushab Tahsil in November 1914, In the cis-Jhelum tract, the 

ing of orders was delayed for two years owing to the pen- 
y ency of negotiations between Government and the owners of 
Private Canals, with a view to replacing the inundation system 
by a kharif distributary of the Lower Jhelum Cana). These 
negotiations came to nothing, and the new assessments came into . 
force from the rabi of 1915 in Khushéb and the radi of 1916 in 3 
the cis-Jhelum. Definite orders as to the period of settlement 
have not been passed, but it is probable that a 20-year period will 
be sanctioned. ‘The general effect of the re-assessment was to 
raise the total demand in Bhera, Shahpur (ineluding a small 
corner of Sargodha), and Khushib by 80, 28, and $2 per cent. res- 
pectively. ‘Lhis was accomplished mainly by doubling the water- 
advantage-rate on the inundation canals, and by raising the : oe 


 bérdni and banjar rates in the Thal. 
NN 
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The amount of the enhancement in the fixed and fluctuating cmap, m-o. 
“pipet for each circle is as follows :— lane 









Prva SANCTIONED DEMAND 
Fon Snp Sarriewet. 





DEMAND AT CLOEE oF Syn 













Crnore. 


Bhera-Jhelam 


. Jhelom, 


Khoshib-Jhelom ,.. | 
Khoshib-Thal _.., 
Kboshib-Mobar .., 
- Khnshéb-Hill 









! “497,514 1,008 


465,124 | 98,115 


Total Ehashdb 
Total all tahaile .. 






The full assessment will not be imposed at once: in the 
three Jhelum circles and the Hill circles certificates of exemption 
have been granted to all new wells, and in the Thal Rs. 15,000 
have been deferred for the wipecsd of which Rs, 7,000 will be 
imposed after 5 years, and the remaining Rs. 8,000 after 10 years. 
In a few other viliages elsewhere, some ‘of the demand has been 
deferred for a time on account of the sudden increase. 
It is estimated that the new demand, when fully imposed, ,. 
will absorb the proportions of fw" saw" 


* PRncenTage o7 gross grain produce and half ' 
7 net-assets shown in the margin. 











eames Gross produce! Half net- If allowance is made for the 

| of crops, | asset. ~~ income derived from cattle and 

es — ——. em products “ oe 
| | waste, the figures wou 

— = 2 materially lowered. Thus in 

shebpur oy “ Khushab Tahsfl, if the income 

Ehushib 11 | G4 from cattle in the Thal and 





Mohar circles only be added in, 


the assessment will onl absorb 55 per cent. of the half net- 
assets, It has already been shown that Mr. Wilson's assessment 








_ Torok, 
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cpap. mc. Was designed to secure about one-seventh of the gross produce 
—— and 78 per cent. of the half net-assests, and that he was able to 
Land prove that the pitch of the regular settlement had been consider- 
_ — . ably higher. do it is clear that, as cultivation has expanded and 
Pitch of the prices have risen, the assessments have been progressively 
enient. This has been frankly admitted by the revenue-payers 

of Khushdb, and by all those inBhera and Shahpur who are not 
mainly dependent upon the canal. ~ The doubling of the water- 
advantage-rate has called forth a good deal of protest, but it is 
fully justified by the fact that on the canals the increase of 
expenses and the difficulty of finding tenants are very much less 
than on the well-lands, and generally speaking canal holdings are 
much larger, and the benefit from improved prices is proportion- 

ately greater. 

It is not possible to institute any exact comparison between 


| Parr A. 


Comparison 


of preeentand the total assessment of th» district now and that of previous 
ne * settlements, since the advent of the canal has introduced an ~ — 


monte, 
| entirely new factor ; but it is worth remarking that whereas in 


1863 the incidence of the revenue was over Re, 1-4-0 per acre of 
cultivation it is now not quite Re, 1-12-0, an increase by no 
means proportionate to the increase in irrigated area or the rise 
in prices. In Khushéb Tahsil, where the only important change 

. has been in the methods and area of cultivation, it is -possible 
to make a mcre exact comparison :— 


Ra. 
Average collections ander Sikh administration ws 200,000 
Demand at expiry of Summary settlements we ~1,62,500 


Demand at beginning of First Regular Settlement. 1,44,054 
Demand at end of First Regular Settlement we = 152,315 
Demand at beginning of Second Regular Settlement 1,605,016 
Demand at end of Second Regular Settlement .., 1,95,474 
Demand at beginning of Third Regular Settlement 2,40,252 
Final Derkans as sanctioned for Third Regular Settle- 2,638,000 
ment. 


- Assigued The revenue assigned to jdgirddrs and méfidérs now amounts — 


Fevense, = to: «Rs. 40,625, out of the final sanctioned demand, as against 
Rs. 41,145 in 1893, These sums do not include the indms paid- 
to zaildérs and indmkhors, which amount to Rs. 12,159. The 
bluk of the assignments are made in perpetuity, either to Tiwana 

~ Maliks, Baloch Sardiirs, etc., for services rendered at the time of 
the Mutiny (as described in Chapter I, Section C), or to religious 
institutions, suchas the Koh Kirdna shrine, and the Thin of 
Kaya Nath in Bhera. A few villages are held in jdgir by 


—— 
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T'iwina Maliks for one or more lives, and the remaining assign- 
ments are for the term of settlement in favour of lesser. religious 
institutions. 

The demand for the kharif harvest has to be paid in by 
January 15th, and that for the rabi harvest by July 15th in the 
hills and by July Ist elsewhere. An srrangement has reeentl 
been adopted whereby each village is required’ to pay in 1 
reyenue on a fixed date, and only as many estates are assigned to 
one date as can be easily dealt with by the staff. This will 
ereatly diminish the difficulties of headmen, provided they are 
backed up by the Revenue authorities in their endeavours to 
secure prompt payment by the land- owners. 

Tn the area under fluctuating assessment, it is never neces- 
sary to suspend the current demand : and eee 6 speaking in 
the Jhelum Circles of Bhera, Shahpur and Khushab, the fact 
that the water-advantage-rate fluctuates with the matured crop 
provides a sufficient degree of elasticity. There are however a 

ew villages in these circles classed, for special reasons, as insecure. 
In the Hill circle of Khushab the rainfall is fairly constant, and 
it is only inthe Vanhar tract that sions are likely to be 
Rijaited occasionally, The Thal and Mohar circles, on the other 
hand, are as insecure as any tract cofld be, and it is not infre- 

1ently necessary to suspend the entire demand for the harvest. 

n these two circles, the pitch of the assessment is so low that it 
is always easy to recover the suspended sums as soon as a good 
harvest ensues, unless indeed the drought has been so prolonged 
that the resources of the peasantry are completely exhausted. 
A succession of bad harvests between 1898 and 1903 made it 
necessary to remit considerable sums for this reason. 

Remissions of course have to be given for unforeseen calami- 
ties such as hailstorms, boll-worm, or plague, Thus over Rs. 20,000 
were remitted in the Bhera-Jhelum circle in the rabt of 1904 on 
accoant of plague, and over Rs. 10,000 in Shahpur were suspended 
for the same reason, and remitted the next year. In the south of 
the district remissions to the extent of some Rs. 18,000 were allowed 
on account of damage by hail in 1914-15 and liberal remissions 


CHAP. Hi-C, 


. sors 


Instalments. 


Suspensions — 
and retin 
of revenne, 


were made in 1911-12 on the cotton crop, which suffered much — 


from boll-worm. It is specially important that full allowance 
should be made for such calamities, as m the ordinary course no 
allowance is made for crops which are not up to standard, except 
when there is total failure, or where there are admitted to Fe 
defects in the water-supply. 

At Second Settlement Mr. Wilson prepared a very careful 
and accurate record-of-rightsfor the whole district, ‘The field 


of-righta. 


! . ; ‘EKusshdb, 
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‘CHAP. ILC. maps were prepared in the plains on the square system, and in 
lang the hills by triangulation, all the work being done by patwérds. ‘ 
_ Revenue. Tt was of course inevitable that in a difficult country like the Thal 7 


The fecoris. OF the river-beds, these maps should be to some extent distorted,, 

of-rights, but on the whole the results were surprisingly good. The jama- 
bandis and other parts of the standing record were also prepared 
with great care, and were admitted on all hands to be very good. 

cep ma When perennial irrigation was introduced, it was decided 

hand. =~=~=—StéH att. alll would-be irrigators must as an initia) measure la 

. out their fields on a system of squares of 40 karams eacl 
way. These squares were called “ Killas, "' owing to the fact that 
their corners were marked by pegs, and 25 ikillas made a 
* murabba ” or ‘square ” of 200 karams each way, the corners 
of each murabba being marked by a stone pillar. <A single line 
of base squares was Jaid down for the whole area, and these 
were extended by paticdris ; a certain amount of error resulted, 
but in each “ square” the whole error was thrown into two lines 
of killas, so that each contained sixteen perfect Ai/las and nine 
slightly imperfect. It was of course necessary to prepare special 
files to show exactly to what extent the boundaries of holdings 
had been adjusted and to ensure that each man obtained his fair 
share of the land ; and in a gimilar manner it was necessary to | 
adjust the boundaries of estates so as to make them follow as far 
as possible the lines of the square system. These processes were 
known as “ rectification "" and resulted in a very great simplifi- 
cation of the maps and records ; moreover they greatly facilitated 
the distribution of water and the checking of crops, the calculation 
of demands, and the settlement of boundary disputes. A further 
refinement is the sub-division of hkillas into hidrts or plots, for 
the greater economy of canal water. 

The effects of rectification were embodied in a revised record- 
of-rights prepared by Mr. Hailey for all estates into which 
perennial irrigation was introduced. | 

~ Revision of In the Khushib Tahsil a special revision of the record-of- 
Er! @ richts in 1912-13 was sanctioned. In the river bed and the 
whole of the Thal new field maps were prepared by measurements 
based on traverses fixed by the Riverain Detachment of the 
Survey of India. All down the Jhelum, on both banks of the 
river, base squares were laid down and marked with stone pillars 
in such a way that the whole river-hed was mapped on a co-ordi- 
nated series of squares: intermediate survey marks were also 
fixed, and the patwdris made their measurements from these on 
e mapping sheets on which the location of these marks had been 
_ accurately plotted in the Survey Office. A similar system was 
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followed in the Thal, which circle has now been mapped on a CHAP. IL-D 
single system of co-ordinated squares. The great advantage of Lana 
this arrangement is that it is perfectly easy tosee whether the a 
boundary between two villages is shewn identically In the maps Revision of 
of each, and much more easy than it ever was before to lay out ‘he Tord ls 
an obliterated boundary so as to satisfy the owners on either side. = ; 
It is hoped that there will be fewer boundary disputes, in the 

future than there have been in the past. | 

In the remainder of the tahsil, ie., in the upland portions 
of the Jhelum Circle, the Mohar, and the Hills, the new “ap 
were made simply by showing alterations on a tracing of the 
settlement map. ‘The results were only moderately satisfactory, 
but it is hopéd that no serious difficuities will ensue. The 

fjamabandis and other portions of the standing record were all 

roucht up to date ; special attention was paid to the complicated 
water-rights of the Hill and Mohar circles, and the measure of 
rights in village waste in the Thal. 

In the Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils it was decided before settle- Correstion of 
ment operations began that a revision of the record was unneces- parton 
sary, and that a specially careful compilation of quadrennial "vere. 
jamabandis, accompanied by correction of the field maps, was 
sufficient. Remeasurement was therefore confined to the .river-- 
bed, and elsewhere the same system was followed as in the Hill 
and Mohar. Here also the results are only moderately satis- 
factory. ai. 

.On the private canals of Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils, a fluctua- Poyalty. 
ting royalty rate is collected from the canal owners asa water-due 
under section 8 of the Minor Canals Act. This royalty rate was 
originally imposed at second settlement, at the rate of 4 annas per 
acre irrigated. At the third settlement the rate on crops was 
raised to 12 annas an acre matured, the rate on grass being left 
at 4 annas per acre irrigated. The canal-owners have applied 
for reconsideration of these ‘orders, but it is admitted that the 
rates imposed are well within the margin of 25’per cent on the 
net profits from the water, which is the maximum paya5le accor- 
ding to the Act, The total receipts under this head, if the exist- 
ing orders are maintained, will bea about Ks. 24,000 per annum. 
Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. genes 


The revenue collections of recent yearsare given in Tables revenue and 
39 (Fixed Land Revenue), 40 (Fluctuating Land Revenue and — 
Miscellaneous Revenue), 41 (Hxcise), 42 (Income Tax) and ‘44 
(General), In 1870 the grossrevenue collections totalled about 
43 lakhs of rupees; in 1897 they had risen to 7? lakbs; by 1910 . 
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p.m-p. they had risen to nearly 143 lakhs, exclusive of over 213 lakhs of E 
— _ oeanal direct revenue. Since then there has been still further x 
Revenue development. The land revenue demand rose in 1913-14 to 
Revenue ang Dearly 21 lakhs * and when the new assessments are fully in- 2 
taxation, troduced in the area under fixed assessment, another 1} lakhs ; 
will be added, By 1917 the gross revenue will probably amount = 
toabout 263 lakhs of rupees, exclusive of some 24 lakhs of 
direct canal revenue, so that in 20 years it will have been more 
__than trebled, and if canal revenue is counted, it will have been . 





i more than sextupled. 
5 Baeise, The Excise administration is supervised by the Assistant 
| Commissioner, working under the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, with an Inspector in general charge of the whole dis- 
| : trict, and a Sub-Inspector holding special charge of two  tuhsils. 
- The subordinate staff consists of a Muharrir and three peons. 
There are no distilleries in the district ; country spirit is obtained 
from the Rawalpindi distillery. There isone shop at Sargodha 
licensed to retail first class foreign liquor; each tahsil head-quar- 
ters has a shop licensed to retail other foreign liquor; 15 shops 
; are licensed to retail country spirit; 15 to retail opium ; and 10 to 
ret; ijl drugs. Travellers can also obtain liquid refreshment at 
Khushab Railway Station. Three druggists are licensed to sell 
‘cocaine for medical purposes, and 16 qualified medical men have 
been granted practitioners’ licenses for this drug. 14 druggists 
are licensed to retail arsenic and other poisons for medical pur- 
poses, and 7 to retail denatured methylated spirit. 

The income from excise averaged Rs. 22,014 for the 5 years 
previous to 1897: of this sum Rs. 11,865 were derived from ai 
and Rs, 9,749 from drugs and opium. By 1910, the figures had 
risen to Rs, 44,249 (liquors Rs. 30,387 ; opium, ls. 10,010 ; other 
drugs, Rs, 3,852). In 1911 new rules were broughtinto force, — 
and the estimated revenue for 1915 is Rs. 47,6)6 (liquors, 

= | Rs 80,891; opium, Rs. 12,000; other drugs, Rs, 4,805\. The 
a license for first class foreign liquors is sold for a fee fixed accord- 
—— ing to the average income from sales ; all other licenses are sold 
aS by auction, subject to the payment of a fixed minimum, and to 
<s the approval of the highest bidder by the Collector, 
| The annual consumptions amount toabout 1,200 gallons of 
. ... foreign spirit, 200 gallons of beer, 5,000 gallons of country spirit 
London proof), 600 seers of opium, 400 of charas, and 3,500 of 
hang. The advent of Sikh colonists from the Central Panjab 
has led to an in 
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gang of 5 aa in Bhera started a lucrative illicit trade in 
‘opium with Bengal and Burma. Charas appears to be declining in 
nopularity ; cocaine has not established itself as a vice. There is 
a certain amount of illicit distillation in Sargodha Tahsil, but three 
cases have recently been successfully prosecuted, and the recently 
strengthened staff has effected a marked improvement in the “a 
ministration : there is however scope for still further additions to 
the supervising establishment. 
Income-tax is paid b; 

and individuals in the district ; the total demand is Rs. 39,567 ; 
in 1807 it was Rs. 15,926. When it is remembered that the 
taxation on account of land revenue and water rates and the value 
of proprietary rights have both increased by more than 500 per 
cent. in the same period, it would seem that income-tax assess- 
ments are relatively low. No less than 436 persons are assessed in 
ve lowest grade at Rs. 20 each. The details by tahsils are 
these :— 











No, OF ASSEGSEE5. 






"| Maximam ees 
| by a single 
person. 










Shahpar 1 | 261 | 0" 99 
Sargodba 3 240 10,787 5 131 
-Khushiy 170 gis7 | aia | 71 
It must, however, be remembered that since 189/the taxable 
500 to 1,(00 


minimum income has been raised from Ra. 
per annum. 


The total collections of revenue (including water rates) and 4, 


five companies and 1,001 other firms — 


CHAP. II!-D. 


Excise, 


other Government tax in the year 1910-11 were Rs. 37,388,677, rent 


and the population in March 1911 was 687,866, so the incidence 
was nearly Rs. 5-8-0 per head. Itis difficult to say what the 
incidence is now: on the one hand, the revenue and taxes have 
been raised to nearly Rs, 45,00,000, and the population has been 
reduced by 38,400, owing to the cession of territory to Gujrat Dis- 
trict : but, on the other hand, public health hasbeen on th whole 
good since 1y11, and probably the rate of increase has been over 
15 per cent, per annum, The present opulation is probably not 
less than 7,00,000, so the incidence is about Rs. 6-14-0, exclusive 
of local rates, cesses, and municipal taxes. If these last be also 
reckoned in, the incidence is something like Ks. 7-8-0 per head 
of population. And we have seen.that one worker supports, on an 
average, nearly two dependants, so it would seem that each worker 
00 


Local and =: | \ 
Municipal, «= Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. | 
District The District Board consists of the chief executive officials 
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pays about Rs. 20a-year in taxes, and rates of various kinds, 


and of the leading men of the district, and is presided over by 
the Deputy Commissioner as chairman. ‘There are in all 54 
members, of whom 13 are appointed by official designation, 7 are 
distinguished raises appointed by name, and 34 are nominated to 
~ esegome various local units. A list of present members is print- 
ed in the Appendix. ‘lhe Board exercises control over the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, the establishment and manage- 
ment of hospitals, dispensaries, sardis, rest-houses and schools ; the 
planting and preservation of trees ; the management of cattle- 
pounds and public-ferries ; and other measures for the promotion 
of the health, comfort and convenience of the public. It has a 
good Board Office building in Sargod:a where it meets about 11 
times a year and where its staff works under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Table No. 45 shows the income and 

expenditure of the District Board from 1901 to 1911. The gross 

income is now treble what it was thirteen years ago, partly owing 

to the increase in the land revenue and consequently in the local 


rate, partly owing to ferries, cattle-pounds and other properties 


having been made over to it for management by the Proyin-- 
cial Government, and partly owing to development of its own 
properties. Some idea of the extent to which the responsibilities 
and importance of the Board have increased may be formed b 
comparing the income and expenditure as they were in 1886 an 
1896 and asthey are now In each case the figures are the 


average for the preceding three vears :— 








: ae; 
—- | 1886, 1916, , 
oe = 

Income from Provincial rates  .., onal 82,6390 165,778 

Total expenditure... a Dales 23,004 3,39,614 

_ Expended on education , 7,000 74,150 

n » Mkhical relief if we | 7 O00 33,800 

» » PublicWorks = | 9600 1,78,090 

” » Minor Departments sn 3,000 21700 
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But even these figures fail to represent the existing state cHap mE 
of affairs. Expenditure on education (exclusive of buildings | = yw. 
which is inelnded under Public Works) had in 1914-15 risen  nicipal Gov- 
to over Ks. 96,000, and since then the salaries of teachers have ‘ment 
been raised, and the compulsory recurring expenditure on educa- pistrict 
tional establishment alone will in future be over a lakhof rupees, """. 

Tn fact the Board is now so far committed to recurrent charges 
that it has practically no margin of income left for expenditure 
on new enterprises 

There are municipal committees in charge of the local Manicipali. 
administration of the towns of Bhera, Khush4b, Sahiwaél, Midni, "* 
and ha, The constitution of rach and a list of the members 
will be found in Appendix I.-F. The population of the towns has 
been discussed in Chapter I.-C. 

The town of Bhera lies in north latituds 32° 22’ and cast thers, 

longilude 72° 57’ and contains a i agg of 15,202 souls. It 
lies near the left bank of the Jhelum, 30 miles east of Shahvur. 
lt is still the head-quarters of a tahsil, and one of the largest and 
most imposing towns of the district, but it has to some extent 
been thrown into the shade by the rise of Sargodha and of Bhal- 
wal, which will as soon as funds are available become the tahsil 
head-quarters : Bhera will then be a sub-tahsil, with a special 
Ndéib Tahsildérin charge The municipality of Bhera was first 
constituted in 1867, and is of the second class, with 5 nominated 
and 10 elected members, and an elected president, at present the 
Tahsildar. The average income, which at last settlement was 
Re. 20,000 per annum, has now risen to Rs. 33,049, owing mainly 
to increases in the octroi rates. At one time the committee was ~ 
notorious for its factiousness and pseudo-religious animosities, but 
lately there has been a marked improvement in this respect. 
The committee maintains several primary schools and the 
Dispensary, described in Chapter IIT ; they are also endes vouring 
to carry out an ambitious drainage scheme, both intra- and extra- 
mural, which has been existent in embryo for the past 20 years 
or so. It is to be hoped that it may be safely brought to birth in 
the near future, as the town has suffered very severely from 
plague and fever in the last decade, and the population has de- 
clined since settlement by 2,426 souls. ‘There are two honorary 
oy em and a bench of four magistrates in the town, describ- 
ed in Chapter IIJ-A. The inhabitants of Bhera are much addict- 
ed to employment in various Civil Services, and meny of them 
have risen to high positions, both under Government and in 
Kashmir and other States | | 

The town is surrounded by a wall, partly ‘acha and partly _ : 
pakka, with eight gates, of which the Lahori Gate to the 


— 
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CHAP. UI-E. east and the Thinwila to the north-are the principal. It 
.., isthe beat looking town in the district, being built of brick 
Municipal throughout. There are some ancient buildings with wonderful 
Government. Wood-carving. ‘There are also some gardens outside the town, 
Bhera, among which Thinwdéla garden, and one in which the tomb 
of Mirin Said Mahammadi is built, are specially worthy of notice. 
It has a sardi, detached tahsil and thina, a dispensary, a female ; 
hospital, a veterinary hospital, a town hall and two high ~~ 
schools. 

The ery history of the town of Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his “ Ancient Geography 
of India,” es 155 to 159, and Archseological Survey 
Report, Volume XIV, pages 85 to 40. The original town stood 





on the right bank of the river, and in former days must have 
- been a place of considerable note, for Babar, in his autobiography, 
when speaking of his designs on Hindustén, talks of the coun- x 
tries of Bhera, Khushib, etc., and again in describing Hindustén 
itself he defines the limits of the empire as extending from > 
Bhera to Behar.* Some idea of its size may also be gained from 
the fact that it paid so large a sum as two lakhs of rupees to 
purchase its safety, when the troops under Babar, disappointed 3 
of expected plunder in Bajaur, arrived before it in A. D. 1519. 
Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes descended - 
and destroyed the city. The ruins of the old town still remain, f 
and are known by the name of Jobnathnaggar. It is identified 
by General wah Ter as the capital of Sophites, or Sopheites, E 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great.t The same author 
os of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the 
Brahman kings of Kabul, expelled about the end of the 10th ~~ 
century by the Muhammadans. 2 
The new town of Bhera was founded in A. D. 1540, during = 
* the reign of Sher Shah, near aspot where a holy man calling ; 


himself Pir Kaya néth had for some time been established, an 
where his followers are still residing round the tomb of their 
spiritual father. The place appears rapidly to have attained to 
its former size and importance, as it is one of the few places 


_= mentioned by name in the description of the Lahore Sita given 
in the Ain-i-Akbari, from which we also learn that it was the 


centre of a mahal which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees, and was one of the few spots in the whole empire where 
money was coined. After being plundered and laid waste by 
Miir-ud-din, as mentioned before, town was repopulated by 


*Erskine’s Babar, pages 265 and 310, 
tArchmological Report, 1803-64, page 42. 
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the Chiefs of the Bhangi mist, to whose share it fell in the’ caap, mz. 
division of the territory acquired by the Sikhs. Its appearance | —— 
has been greatly improved under British rule. 

Bhera is a place of considerable though now somewhat 
starnant trade, its position as the terminus of a branch of the 
railway making it an emporium for the trade of the country 
to the south.. A large colonyof Khojis and Pirachas, Muham- 
madan converts from Hinduism, are settled here, and carry on a 
traffic with Kabul and countries beyond it. Rice, gur and sugar 
are imported from the Jullundur Do&b; country cloth is export- 
ed to Kabul, Multén, Derajét and Sukkur. European cotton 
goods are brought from Amritsar and Kardéchi. Henna dye is 
exported to the value of a lakh of rupees yearly. The town is 
also famous for ironsmiths and stone-cutters as well as wood- 
carvers; and excellent felt and soap are manufactured, the for- 
mer being exported in large quantities. A more detailed notice 
of some of these industries will be found in Chapter (1. 


The town of Khushdb lies in north latitude 32°17 30° and 
east longitude 72° 24° 80", and contains a population of 10,159 
souls. Itis situated on the right bank of the Jhelum on the 
Lahore and Derajét road, about eight miles from Shahpur. . Seen 
from the opposite bank of the river the town is picturesque. 
Being quite on the edge of the river, it has several times been 
washed away by thestream. Year hy year the river has encroach- 
ed on the banks, so that a portion of the inhabitants are in 
turn driven out of their houses and obliged to build away from 
the river. The town is partly surrounded by a kachha wall with 
four gates, of which the Lahori to the east and the Kashmiri to 
the north sre the principal. There are no data for giving, with 
any degree of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushab. Tt 
és said by local tradition to have been builtin A, D. 1508." But 
+ must have existed long before this, and is probably one of 
the oldest towns in this part of the lunjab, as it wasa flourish- 
ing place in the time of Babar, and is frequently mentioned b 
him in his memoirs. Indeed, from the manner in which it is 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have existed when 
Babar’s ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan in A. D, 1398. 
The local tradition says that the founder of the town was Sikan- 
dar, son of Bahlol Khin, Lodhi, guided by the advice of Sayad 
Shah, Bokhéri. Sikandar is supposed to have come to the 
Punjab, with a relative named Mir Pahlwin Khan, in the wake 
of Mir Chakar and Mir Jalal Khan, the Baloch invaders from 


t.. 


Mf 








®This ia the date according to the numerical values of the letters of the town's name, 
according to the “ Abjad ” method, rtho: 
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Mekran, shortly after the retreat of Tamerlane. Amongst the 
most successful of the carly rulers were Sardér Lal Khin and 
his son Jafar Khan. Extensive improvements were carried out 
by Sher Shah Suri, who built the present Ide4h, and he is some- 
times spoken of as the founder of the town. Very little, 
however, of the old town remains; for the last fifty years the 
river has been gradually cutting away its right bank at this spot, 
and with it have disappeared the Beg of the good Ahmadydr 
Khan, the fort built by Jafar Khan, Biloch, and nine-tenths 
of the older house. In Captain Davies’ time, abont 1865, a 
new town was laid out which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and 
more than half a mile in length, and its _ streets, promises to 
surpass the former one. The Nawib Ahmadydr Khan, men- 
tioned above, was Governor of Khushdb, in Muhammad Shah's 
time, and Ins tomb, about a mile to the south-west of the new 
town, is still a place of pilgrimage. 

Another shrine much visitec by pilgrims from tar and near 
is the “ Badshah Séhib,” or tomb of the descendants of Hazrat 
Pir Dastgir of Baghdd4d, which stands to the south of the 





__ AXhushéb carries on a large trade with Multén, Sukkur, 
Afghfnistin, and the Derajit, sending down cotton, wool and 


ghi to the two former, and country cloth to the latter, receiving 


in exchange Enclish piece-goods, spices, iron, co , ofc., from 
Multén and Sukkur, dried fruits, siadhiag: etc., pitt aos ehinistén, 
and sugar and gur from Amritsar and the Jullundur Dos. It 
is the great mart for the grain of the Salt Range. The principal 
tapinalfedture is that of coarse cloth and cotton scarves (lungis), 
there being some 600 weaving establishments in the town. The 
mantifacture of art ore! has been commenced. A more de- 
tailed notice of some of the industries of the town will be found 
in Ohapter TI. 


The public buildings are a tahsil, a thana, a school, a dispen-- 


co Boar oe with rooms for travellers, and town hall. At Khu- 
shab is the largest ferry in the district, as from here roads branch 
to Dera Ismail Khan, Midnwéli, Pannu and Talagang through 
the Salt Range. A bridge of boats is maintained during the cold 
season. Khushéb is a changing station on the Sind-S4-ar 
Branch of the North-Western way and has a considerable 
population of Railway employees, 

_ _ the town, thanks to its high position, and lack of irrigation, 
‘s comparatively healthy, but for the past few years the river 
fas gone across to the far bank, and the inhabitants haye had 
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to go a mile or more for their age | water, Expensive CHAP. III-E. 
borings have however been made on the high bank, and a scheme osu ana 
for pumping water from a tube-well has n sanctioned, and —Mualelpal 
will be carried out as soon as the financial situation becomes °*°™™* 
normal. 

The municipality was founded in 1867, and isof the 
class ; there are nine members of the committee, all nominated, | 
the president now being Sarddr Bahddur Khin, Baloch, The 
annual income, which at settlement averaged Rs. 9,529, is now 
Rs. 20,834, 

The town of Sihiwal lies in north latitude 31° 58’ and east 
longitude 72° 22’ and contains.a population of 7,658 souls. It 
was formerly the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division ; it is one 
of the chief commercial towns of the district. It is not well 
built, and is completely surrounded by a kacha wall with six 
gates, of which the Lahori to the east and the Kashmiri to 
the north are the principal. ‘The town is badly situated on a 
raised piece of ground, around which the surface drainage 
of the country for many miles round collects, The heavy 
rains of 1892 caused a severe epidemic of fever and in that 
year the death-rate was 97 per thousand perannum. A drain- 
age scheme is badly wanted, It is said that Sahiwal was 
founded by Gul Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the Biloch Chiefs 
of this place, and was so named after “Sai” of the Jhammat 
caste, who was the manager of the property. At one time Sahi- 
wal did a brisk trade with Multan and Sukkur in cotton, grain, 
and ghi, and was also the centre of the barilla industry, but since 
the advent of the Jech-Doab railway, the markets of Sillanwéli 
and | ia, 17 and 23 miles away, have absorbed nearly all 


Séhiwil, 


‘the produce that once came to Sahiwdl. The population has 





pat from 9,210 at settlement, and this is due partly to the 
departure of shopkeepers and others tothe rival marts, and rte 
to the lack of sanitation; plague was severe in 1904 and 1907. 
The only manufactures for which Sahiw4l is noted are hardware 
and turnery in ivory and wood and lacquered work. The muni- 
cipality of Sahfw4l was first constituted in 1867; it is of the 
second class with three nominated and six elected members, the 
President being usually the Tahsildar. The public buildings are 
schools for boys and girls, a dispensary, a veterinary hospital, a 
sardi with rest-house attached, a town hall and a police station. 
The municipal income has risen from Rs. 7,750 to Rs. 15,000 
owing to the raising of octroi rates, and the narrowing of octroi 
limits. Up till recently the entire revenue estate was included - 
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in the municipal boundary, with the result that the Alienation 
of Land Act did not apply : this has now been rectified, and it is 
to be hoped that the-original Jhammat and Biloch owners will be 
successful in retaining such of their lands as are left to them. 


There is a bench of two Honorary Magistrates, and an_ 


honorary Civil Judge 
The town of Midni lies in north latitude 82° 31’ 48” and 
east longitude 73° 7’ 30”, and contains a population of 5,819. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite Pind 
DAdan Khan. The old town was an ill-built place of narrow 
lanes and /azérs, the upper storeys of the houses and shops almost 
touching each other, and was not surrounded by any wall; but in 
Captain Davies’ time, about 1865, a new and commodious square 
was erected, named Daviesganj, and a wall with gates built 
round the east part of the town. From time immemorial Miani 
wasan important mart for the salt from the mines on the oppo- 
site side of the river. The original town was called Shamshabad. 
This was swept away by the river, and a town on the present 
site was built under the auspices of Asaf Khan, father-in-law of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, by two Hindts, Madho Das and Shib 
R4m. Like Bhera, it grew and prospered till the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and, like Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed 
by Nir-ud-Din, General of Ahmad Shah, in A D. 1754, and the 
inhabitants were dispersed in the neighbouring villages. In A. D. 
1787, Maha Singh, father of Ranjit Singh, induced a number of 
the descendants of the old residents and others to rebuild the town, 
and re-opened the salt mart ; but it appears never to have entire- 
ly recovered Niur-ud-dfn’s visitation, for the descendants of the 
families which then abandoned the place and took refuge in the 
adjoining villages are still to be found in them, The prosperity 
of the town has lately suffered a severe blow of a different kind. 
Until the extension of the railway to the Khewra salt mines 
across the river, Miani was the depot for the salt exported from 
those mines down country, and from this fact was known as Lin 
Midni, but since then the salt trade has almost left it, and its 
glory has departed. It still, however, does a considerable trade 
in lime-burning. Its aia has decreased by more than 26 
ce cent. since 1881. Midni lies low and is subject to floods and 
ever; in 1892 the death rate was 73 per thousand per annum. 


A drainage scheme is being devised. “Plague was very severe in - 
1904 and 1907. 


The municipality of Mid4ni was at first constituted in 1567. 
[tis municipality of the second class with 3 nominated and 6 
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elected members, the elected president at present being the Nib cmap, m-E. 
Tahsild4r, The annual income for the last five years has avar- .—— . 
od Rs. 17,542, as against Rs. 7,378 at settlement. The public ener 
buildings are a police station, a Ks a town hall, aschool, Government. 
and a serdi with rest-house attached. There is alsoa railway win, 
station. 
There is an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of the Ist 
class, The “feast of lamps,” on the occasion of the Diwéli 
festival, is here celebrated by much gambling, but measures are 
being taken to put a stop to this. 
The foundation stone of Sargodha Town was laid on 22nd ®srgodhe 
February 1908. At first the town was maintained from the 
town improvement fund, the chief source of income being the 
sale of naswi lands. In 1907 a notified area committee was con- 
stituted with 4 nominated members and the Sub- Divisional Officer 
as ex-officio President. In 1909 Sargodha Civil Station was 
incorporated jn the notified area. Sargodha municipality was 
constituted in 1914. It is of the second class with 12 mem- 
bers, all nominated, 4 officials and 8 non-officials. The Deput 
Commissioner is e2-officio President. The town is divided 
into 8 wards for municipal purposes. The municipal area includ- 
_ «ing the town proper and the Civil Station is supplied with water 
from water-works. Lighting is furnished by gas lamps, both 
being maintained by the municipality. Further, the munici- 
pality maintains a garden which is situated between the Civil 
Station anil the town proper. The income anid expenditure 
of the municipality are detailed below :— | 








Tucome. Erpendtiure. 
Re. A. F. Re. A, P. 
1914-15 .< 87,081 5-8 31419 16 5 
_. 49158 8. 5 45,853 14 7 


1915-16 
thus giving an average of Rs. 43,567 38 annual income and 
Rs. 38,636 as annual expenditure. | 

The chief sources of income at present are a house-tax, a 
water-tax, rent of shops, city eweepings, lambariddari fee, lease’ of 
municipal lands, and a terminal-tax. | 

The main heads of expenditure are :— 

Water-works, lighting, conservancy, and the garden. 

The chief buildings of interest in the town proper are the 
Jamma Mosque, the Gurdawéra, the Arya Sam), and the Mission 
Reading Room. The public buildings are ..—the Municipal Hall, 

PP 
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owAR. IE the District Board Sclisol, the Zail Lfouse, and the Rudkin Li- 
—— brary in the Municipal Garden. 
There are § ginning factories which are described in Chapter 
“TI. In the Civil Station there are the following public build- 
ings:—the Public Works Office, the Army Remount Office, the 
Canal Offices, the Post Office, the Railway Office, the District 
Board Office, the Session J udge’ s Court, the District Courts, the 
Police Lines, the Tahsil, the Police Station, the Jail, the Civil 
Rest-House, tle Public Works Department Lest-House, and the 
Canal Rest-House. 

Wesides the 15 burgalows occupied by Government officials 
as residential houses, there are also about 32 bungalows owned b at 
private individuals. The pupulation at the last census amoun 
— - to 8,849 souls. However it has now considerably increased ow 

— to. the removal of the head-quarters of the district to this place ke | 
consequent exodus from Shahpur. Sargodha is a fairly health 

place except for the almost annual visitation of the plague. It 

is the chief centre of trade in the district and exports very large 

quantities of grain to Karachi, and several European firms baye 


e established agencies here. 
In addition to the District Courts, Mr. P. N. Broadway works 
as an S Meguethas te eee in the cold weather, and there is also 
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abench, described in Chapter IT. 
3 In 1915-16 the ineidence of taxation in tho five munici- 
. palities was as follows :— : 
snr dane Population. Ineome from lacideace per dead 
faratton. of population 
7 Re. Rs. A. P, 
‘Bhera ww. 15,202 27,191 1127 
Miani. «. 5,819 11,406 1 4 
Khushab ve 10,159 15,590 1 8 6 
Sihiwal vas 7,058 10,954 1 6 10 
rod hia -. 4,040 13,304 I 8.0 


There are five towns in the district—-Shahpur, Shahpur Civil 
Station, Bhalwal, Phularwan, and Sillanwaéli—which are N otified 
Areas,.and managed by committees, the membership of which is 
given in Appendix I.-E. Of these Bhalwal will proba ly become a 
regular municipality, as soon as the tahsil Mead d-quartera are 
moved there from Bhera. Like FPhularwan and Sillanwali it is 
y notable for its market (mandi), which has been described 
in Ch pter IL-P. Hts is also the Makka ofall those who suffer 
: ially cataract ; the disp2nsary is described 
Bhalwal, Phularwan a Sillanwili are all 
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uite new foundations, and owe their existence to the Railway. OHAP.IIL-E 


ote now their history has been only that of birth and rapid jy ooying 


growth. 

Shahpur is s small town with 5,608 inhabitants, situated ata = — 
distance of about two miles from the Jhelum river. Formerly it *}or™ 
was on the very bank of this-river, which has of late been reced- 
ing in the direction of Khushib. Shahpur with the adjoining 
villages, Nathuwala, Jaldlpur and Kotla-Sayadén, was founded by 

~ the Sayads who stillform the proprietary body. The common 
ancestor was Shah Shamas, whose tomb may still be seen near 
Shahpur, The original tomb was to the north of the town, and 
was washed away by the river, when the coffin was removed to 
its present site, east of the town. He is now worshipped as a = 
saint and a large fairis annually held in his honour between 
93rd and 25th Chet (the beginning of April). -A large number 
of people (about 15 thousand) come from distant places to 
pay their homage to this saint at his shrine, which is shaded by a 
grove of trees. His son Shah Muhammad's tomb is situated to 
the west of the town, and has recently been renewed in the 
modern style. He is also worshipped asa saint like his father, 
bat no separate fair is held in his honour. The town lies on the 
voad from Lahore to Dera Ismail Khan. and has some trade in 
country cloth. It is 23 miles from Sargodha, now the head 
quarters of the district and 5 miles from Khushab. The road to 
Khushab turns off at a. right angle immediately in front of a 
picturesque gate which leads to the only bazdr, of which the 
town can boast. 3 

There are four schools in the town. In the western corner of 
the town may be seen the low kacha walls of what was once a 
fort of the Sayads, the site of which Najaf Shah, “aildar, still 

_oecupies ; while outside the town and further east of the shrine of 
“Shah Shamas, about one mile from the fort of the Sayads, are 
the ruins of an old Sikh fort. © . 

This town was formerly a second class municipality in the 
Punjab, but since 1907 it has been converted into 4 Notified 
Area. The committee consists of 5 members, the Tahsildér is the 
President and the remaining 4 are. nominated members, y 

The original site of the head-quarters station was within the Civil Station, 
boundaries of Nathwiwala on the riverside of Shahpur town, but — 
the houses having been washed down in the great | ood of 1849, 

the present site was selected about three miles to the east of 
Shahpur town on the road to Lahore. The wisdom of the selec- 
tion was proved in the great flood of July 1893, when the Civil 
Station was an island surrcunced by water on all sides for several 
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onaP.mi-E, miles. The station has asmall bazdr neatly laid out with fairly 


Seatind wide streets. The roads are wide and well shaded by trees and 
Municipal «= are watered in the hot weather from an inundation cana], which 





‘Government’ runs through the station. Picturesque glimpses of the Salt 


Civil Station, Range close the view tothe west. Good crops of grain and grass 
Shehper. are raised in the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 
canal irrigation. The station hasa large hospital, two schools, 
two taiks, three public gardens, three rest-houses, anda sard: 

called Malik Sahib Khan Wala. 
Up till April 1914, the Civil Station was the district head- 
quarters ; the old District Courts are now used asa tahsfl, the 


ie as ; *tahsil having been made over to the Islimia High School, recent- 
ws ly founded. The Deputy Commissioner’s house and office are 
occupied by the Sub. Divisional Officer of Khushab: the jail is 

ry _ being temporarily used as a sanitarium fcr consumptive prisoners. 
aii But though the station still retains some of its importance, it has 


been hard hit by its loss of prestige. Perhaps it will revive if it 
‘becomes @ junction for the Raewind-Khushib and Bhera-Shahpur 


Railways. The annual horse fair, which was abandoned in 1914, 


has again been revived, much to the satisfaction of the residents, 
_ For several years past, Shahpur has had the lowest death-rate of 
any town in the Province; the drinking water is for the most 
part brackish, but apparently its cathartic properties are benefi- 


~ The Notified Area is managed by a committee of three 


members, the Sub-Divisional Officer, the Assistant Surgeon and _ 


the Tahsfldar, but their energies are devoted entirely to watch 
and ward, lighting and conservancy. There is an honorary magis- 
trate who sits in the tahsil building, and a civil judge. 

Bhalwal. _ This mandi was opened in 1903 on the Jech Doab 
Railway at the railway station of Bhalwal so named after the old 
proprietary village. Itison the south-west of Bhera, ata dis- 
stance of 11 miles, and 28 miles west of Malakwal. The mandi 
lies in the middle of the most fertile part of the Jhelum Colony and 
commands a large tract of the country in Bhera Tahsil, compris- 
ing a large number of Colony chaks and proprietary villages 
irrigated by the Lower Jhelum Canal. It is the head-quarters of 
& sub-talsil and contains a police station and a flourishing mandi. 

The following roads connect the mandi with the chaks and 
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In 1907 the export by rail amounted to 3 lacs of maunds of ~ —— 


wheat, éoria and cotton, and since then it has been increasing. 
The manus: contains 231 shops, 137 residential houses, 8 cotton 
factories, 3 large European firms, police station, snb-tahsil, dis- 
pensary, a Vernacular Middle School, post and telegraph office, a 
rest-house and a public serdé). Population according to the census 
of 1911 is 1,400, but has since then nearly trebled with the in- 
* crease in trade. It will increase still further when the tahsil 
head-quarters are moved here from Bhera. Before 1909, the 
conservancy and chaukfddéra charges were. met from the Town 
Fund and chaukiddra taxes respectively. The increase in the 
population necessitated the constitution of the town asa Notified 
Area. Accordingly the area was notified by Punjab Gazelfe 
Notification No. 375,dated May 3rd, 1909, anda tax at the rate of 
9 pies per annum on the annual value of all buildings was levied to 
meet the expenses. The committee consists of 5 members includ- 
ing the Naib Tahsilddr as ex-officio member and president, _ Details 
of imports and exports of the Notified Area will be found in 
the table on page 3('S. ai 
| This mandi was opened in 1908 on the Jech Dodb Railway 
at a railway station named Phularwdén after the name of the old 
proprietary village. 

It is on the south of Bhera at a distance of 8 milesand 19 — 
miles west of Malakwal, 

The mandi commands a large tract of the country to the east 
of thé district in the Bhera Tahsfl, including a few colony 
chaks and alarge number of the proprietary villages irrigated by 
the Lower Jhelum Canal, the produce of which is brought here 
for sale and exported chiefly to Karachi. 

The mandi is connected with the Colony ehaks and proprie- 
tary villages which are approached on the north by the Bhera- 
Phularwin, on the south-east by the Midna-Gondal-Bhabhra eid 
Salam and on the south by the Kot Moman-Midh Ranjha 
roads. 

In 1910 the export by rail amounted to 276,000 maunds, 
chiefly of wheat, toria and cotton, and since then it has been 
increasing. | 

The mandi is a promising one consisting of shops, residential 
houses, two cotton factories, three large Kuropean firms, a school, 
a Civil rest-house, a post and telegraph office and a public serdi, 
Population according to the census of 1911 is 777 souls, but this 
census was taken at a season when many of the inhabitants had 


a “a 


b P 
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«CHAP, ILE. Jeft the place on account of plague; and it may now be fairly esti- ~ 

‘ “Local ang ©6mated at three times the above figures. ) 

% Government. hen Before 1911, the conservancy and chaukiddra charges were 

| Phalare aid from the town fueds and the ehaukfdéra taxes respectively, 
Mandi The funds were administered by the Colonization Officer. The 


- inerease of the se eae made it necessary for the mandi to be 
constituted a notifi | 
cation No. 526, dated 19th September 1911, an‘! a tax at the 
oy rate of Re. 0-0-9 in the rupee per annum on the annual value 
9 of all oceupied buildings was levied to meet the town expenses, 
_ The committee consists of three members, one being offi- 
cial, and two non-official, with the Tahsildir as ex-officio 
ate President. : 
= 3 : ‘Details of the imports and exports of the mandi wil] be 
found on page 508. . 
__ This mands was opened in 1903 on the Jech Dodb Railway at 
a railway station Sillanwaéli so named after an old hamlet in its 
neighbourhood. It is south of and ata distance of 17 miles from 


Billdn wali. 


~ ——.._ Sahiwdl and 8 miles from Barina in the Jhang District to the 
=" north. 

_ ° The mandi commands a larger tract of country than any 
| other mandi in the Jhelum Colony ; serving more than 200 Crown 

= and proprietary villages irrigated by the Lower Jhelum Canal. 

=~ - The produce of these villages is brought here for sale and exported 

% zeta chiefly to Karschi. a 

oe The whole of the country is connected with the mandi by 


import roads in every direction, which offer every facility ti 
= - . the zamiidérs and merchants for the disposal of their pac 
=~ ~ In 1910 the export by rail amounted to 420,000 maunds of wheat, 
= - toria and cotton and is increasing annually, | 
=a | The mands consists of shops, residential house, 4 factories. 5 
large European firms, a thina, a schoo], post and telegraph office, 
a rest-house and medical dispersary and municipal serdi. Popu- 
lation according to the census of 1911 is 1,050 souls, but this 
census taken nee een when many of the inhabitants had 
gone to their original homes, and it may now be estimated 
three times the above figure. y, SOM te pabieinted af 


qe 
eee al 


ed a 





| = cs ae Before 1910 the conservancy ‘and chaukiddra charges were 
= _ Merease in the population necessitated the constitution of the town 
= aS as A notilied ares, and for the improved arrangements of conservancy 





ed area which was effected hy Gazette notifi- 
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notification. No; 813, lated 1 13th December 1910, and a tax at the : 
rate of 9 Liem in the rupee on the annual value of all buildings Municipal 
to meet the expenses: —- 


was levie 
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was declared a notified area in Gazette CHAP. IL-F. 





The committee consists of 5 members including the Silanwali 
Tahsildar as ex-ojfi¢io member and president. 


The detail of imports and exports of the notified arvas will .. 
be found in the table below. The figures are in tons :— 











Section F.—Public Works. 


The Shahpur Division of the Roads and Buildings Binh, 





‘on 
- a 
=| = 
* 
Year. Bhalwal. Silanwall, Phalarwaa. 
ee | ; Z 
. i < ater 
| B04 Limpert 
Lud 10 oj ; 
612 Export |. . : 
| $4,001 Import 43,915 Import | y == 
1910-11 den “| ? | { * i 
24,523 Export | 71 Export ‘ es 
(| 14,803 Import) 90,835 Import 20,804 Import Se 
M1-12 “i . oe 
ua 0] 412,491 Haport | 7,878 Export | 12 Export. . 
= i a 
i | a 
| 4,473 Import 4,406 Import | 3,439 Import, S 
(2-13 =e aa : 7 
es ; 2,168 Export | 13,100 Export 1,889 Export. ~ 
7 5,441 Inport 3,412 Import 1,619 Import, * . Se 
191a-l4 . as “| | | | = 
: 12,176 Export 17,201 Export | 8,046 Export, | = 
<a af 6/435 Import 3,449 Import 2,475, Import, 
19161 te ery | ‘ =< 
: 6,748 Export 5,889 Export 3,251 Export. “z 
: 4,557 Import | 4,090 Import) . 3,885 Import, ** 
1915-16 Ai , : aa 
3,987 Export | 4,014 Export 6,201 Export. 





Public Works Department, has its headquarters at Sargodha, and Werks 


chi in So eofan Esecutive Engineer : the Shahpur District is 
¢@ Shahpur sub- division, together with Jhang, and is in 
= il sofa Sub. -Engineer. The Department builds and maintains 
okie. for the following departments : — 
I: - Imperial ... (a) Civil—(+) Post and Telegraph. 
(i¢) Koolesiastical (churches and 
cemeteries 3 
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aa (6) Military, Army Remounts (i) Sargodha 
> al Depdt. 


Pub'le Works. (i¢) Jhelum Canal 
Works, 


II, Provincial .., All works and repairs carried out under 
Budget head “45—Civil Works.” 


_ For Local Bodies, all estimates exceeding Rs. 2,500 are ~ 


scrutinised in advance of construction, and advice is given gratis 
for other projects. 

The chief works recently carried out have been (1) the 
Police lines and quarters, the sub-jail, the enlargement of the 
District Office, and three official residences in the new district 
head-quarters, (2) a police station and quarters at Khushab ; (3) 
two new rest-houses in the Salt Range. 

The principal projects about to be undertaken are (1) the 


extramural drainage of Bhera, (2) lahsil at Bhalwal, (8) Police — 


Station and quarters for Sargodha City. 
The total expenditure for the last five years has been -— 
Year. Rs. 
1911-12... a. 252,000 
1912-13 wie eer oe: 6,00,000 
1918-14 Sai on int 4,00,000 
1914-15 oy .»  4,20,000 
1915-16 3,25,00q- 


" Heersiting. “Phere are no cantonments or troops in the district, but it 


nfantry. The 18th King George's Own Tiwana Lancers aro 
specially connected with the district, and the 9th Cavalry 
(Hodson’s Horse) ; the 13th Lancers, 15th Lancers, 17th Lancers, 
86th Jacoh’s Horse, and the 39th King George’s Own Central 
India Horse all recruit largely from the Tiwdénas, Awans and 
Baloches. Of the Native Infantry regiments fgg the 24th, 
40th, 54th, 55th, 57th, 125th, and 129th are those which attract 
most men from this district. The 58rd Silladdéri Camel Oorps 
has its headquarters at Sargodha, and spends the grazing season 
in the Salt Range. The late Jamadir Muhammad Khan of 
‘Bajar was adjudged to be the best man-at-arms at the Delhi 
Darbér. Subedir Zamin Khin of Wahir won the Military 
Oross in Flanders, And many other residents of this district 
have reached high positions in all branches of the service, A 


5 re a very: large number of recruits both for Oavalry 
and 


Public | Colony Circle. 
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list of military distinctions and of retired officers of Commis- CHAP.ILH. 


sioned rank will be found in the Appendix. 
| Section H.—Police and Jails. 

The district lies within the Western Police Range of the 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police-~whose head- quarters are, at bite es The police force 
is controlled by a District Superintendent of Police, with head- 
quarters at Sargodha: an Assistant Superintendent is generally 
in charge of the Khushaib Tahsil and part of Shahpur. 

The strength of the force on Ist July 1915 was as follows :— 


j 





Rank. Grade. 
j, 111 
Inepectors (6) a ) 
IV 
(|r 
| tit 
Sub-luepectors (26) rf os | 
IV = 
| ¥ 
. a th zs 
Head Constables'(79) —... ve 4 | TE 
Ua 
Constables 4s. a te = 





These res include one mounted Head Constable 
four mounted constables. The salaries of the force oe 
Rs. 1,10,158 per annum. | 

These 657 members of the Force were distributed as fol- 
lows i— 


Standing guards 





and 
fixed dutioa, 
Inspectors 20 
Head Constables Be “= oT 
Constables .... ie 1g 





Total wa | 14d 


Pollee and 
Jails, 


Police 


Police Sta- 
tions, 
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In 1897 there were altogether 445 Police inthe district of 
whom 100 were municipal; of this number 291 only were 
employed in protective and detective work. Municipal police 
no longer exist, their duties having been taken over by the Pro- 
vincial Service. There is now one Police Officer engaged tn pro- 
tective and detective work for every 1,714 persors resident in the 
district, as against one for every 1,696 persons in 1897, so that 
the strength of the force has been increased practically in the 
same ratio as the total population. The duties of watch and 
ward are however shared with the regular Police force by the 
Village Watchmen or Chankidare who are described below. 

“The following is a list af the Police Stations and Cireles in 
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the district: the former are under the charge of a Sub-Inspector 


and the latter of an Inspector of Police :— 











Tabsil, | Seria Xo. Police Station, Cirele. 
SS iin 
ecoaie 7 | S| Sargodha City Prece 

| pean “i rf : | 
4 | Kirdua 2 = med 
& | Séhiwil F 
Shah pur ve. ee 6 | Shabpar ¢ Shinh pcr. 
Uj 7 | Shawaridn 
(| s | Mitha Tiwina 
: Ht] Pes in re 
"aes | 10 | Kbushth 
| Il | Nansbehra 
| 12 | Uttera ee iti 
(| 18 | Katha Sagral , he 
[ | lé | Bhalwil = 
| 15 | Kot Moman - ... 
Bhera | 16 | Midh Ranjha... * 
: | 17 | Bhers 
if 18 | Midni 


_ There is a first class outpost at Padhrar and seoond class road 


‘posts are at Dhrema, Mitha Lak, Bhao | ksir 
Bak 1 ae cae agtinwdla, Laksin, and 


There are punitive posts at Kot Moman, Khura, and Choha, 
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Cattle pounds are attached to all Police Stations except Sar- 
godha City and Katha Saghral; the last-named makes use of a Police and. . 
District Board pound at Katha Masral. There are other pounds Jails. 
at Mitha Lak and Nikdurin Sargodha Tahsil, at Nihangin Cottle 
Shahpur, and at Jaura, Kund, Pail, Rajar, Girot, Nurowdna, °*"™* 
Sodhi Jaiwdla, and Sakesar in Khushib. These are all pe! ts 
by the District Board, and are in charge of some local officia 
such as the schoolmaster. 

The duties of watch and ward in the villages are performed Vil , 
hy village servants, known as chawkiddrs whose numbers are as ia: 
follows :— 





| Average tural | Average number 


Sanctioned pombe: = population | of residential 
honsrs 











Talhail | of watchmen. per watch- per 

Tan. | watchman, 
Thera ano A10 | ‘13s 
Shahpor waa ae | wi = 
Khnshah eather) a6 = 
S14 | 425 oe 


‘The usual rate of pay is Rs. 5 per month, but a certain 

| number, who rank 
Ka, per monsem. Ehera. | Shahpor, | KRhoshib, | Sargoxd hn. a Ne i 
———|-—-—|--->-—| ——— - Sargodha_. pot Jew, 
| In the Colony es- 

























i sas 1 ii ak 
5 H : sn 3 tates, in addition to 
10 1 ia their pay, the chau- 
1 ES ee : kiddrs are given 3 or 
, ie 5 killas of land to 





cultivate. The sa- 
laries are paid out of village cesses, such as kamiuéna, or out of a 
special tax, known as chaukéddra, which is generally paid by 
householders according to the relative value of their houses, the 
very poor being exempted :— 
Namber of villages in which chankidére are paid, Thera, Shahpar. | Khushdb, | Sargodha, 





EE _—_— ee | ee 
el | 


(a) Entirely from Beoridwa or other village | 29 i 
cra, a x" 
(8) Entirely from chawkiddra ceo 27 425 
rad) 











(e) Partly from o village cous and partly 
‘i chankiddes, | 
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Wherever the watchmen are unable to cope with thieves and 
burglars a system of patrols by the villagers themselves has been 
organized by the headmen, at the instance of the District 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police, Each householder has 
to take his turn to serve on a patrol, according to lot, or else to 
make some contribution to the expenses of lighting: hence the 
system is known as thikri pahra, 


The only form of crime for the detection of which any 
special staff exists is cattle theft, which hag already been fully 
discussed, inger-prints of all persons ‘ known tothe Police’ are 
taken and sent to the Phillaur bureau for record. There is a case 
on record in which the bureau was asked to report, if possible, 
the identity of a corpse which had decayed past recognition. The 
bureau identified the finger-prints without difficulty, but assigned 
them to an individual who spe gurthen to be alive in the jail at the 
time. It was then ascertained that the officer, who had been 
deputed to take the corpse’s finger-prints, had foight shy of 
handling corrupt flesh, and rashly hoped that the Galton system 


- might not be infallible. 


Statistics of . 


oe 


Criminal 


tribes, vi 
avd indir. 
duals, 


The number of cognizable cases reported to the Police year 
by year will be found in Table 48, together with the number sent 
for trial, and the proportion of convictions. The number of cases 
which ended in conviction was in 1901 a3 high as 52 per cent. of 
the number of cases reported and 74 per cent. of the cases sent 
for trial. Thereafter, the number of convictions failed to keep 
pace with the increase in cases ae and by 1911, though the 
reported cases had more than doubled, only 31 per cent. of them 
(representing 71 per cent. of cares sent for trial) resulted in con- 
vietion. A “oe improvement was ‘effected in 1912 by Major © 
O’Brien as District Magistrate and Mr. Cocks as Superintendent 
of Police. In that year 43 per cent. of the reported cases and 74 
per cent. of the decided cases resulted in conyictions. Order was 
restored in the Salt Range, which had been at the mercy of a few 
desperate characters, and public confidence in the efficacy of the 
criminal law was greatly increased, 

The few Sdnsis in the district are comparatively inoffensive, 


mee" and vagrant Bhawarias do little harm. There is a considerable 


amount of organized crime in the matter of cattle theft, but 
in this nearly all the tribes of the Thal, Bar, and riyerain take 
ahand. Favourite clearing-houses for stolen eattle are at Dravi 


in the Northern Thal, Jatoiwdla in the extreme south, and near 


the Laghfri plantation on the banks of the Jhelum. The village 
«lhrar in the north-east corner of Khushéb Tahsil was for 
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ears so given up to bad characters that it was necessary to estab- CHAP. IN-H 
ish a Police outpost there permanently; it has now turned Over piice ang 
a new leaf, and provided alarge number of men for the army. Jails. — 
Khin Muhammadwala, to the south of Bhera town, may he ,..7 
considered a criminal doiee. atige hopelesely incorrigible in the tries, viliage 
matter of cattle-lifting. From time to time some individual *)i"~ 
becomes notorious as a man who will stick at nothing ; such are 

Sultan of Hamoka, who had to be surrounded and starved into 
surrender ; Shera of Malwal, who had a very long list of murders 

to his credit ; Masti and Ilihu of Padhrar, who tyrannized the 

Salt Range; and three Musallis of Khabakki, who would commit 

a murder for Ks. 5 apiece. 

There was formerly a 3rd class District Jail at Shahpur, in Jails. 
charge of the Civil Surgeon, with accommodation for 265 males and 
10 females, anda daily average attendance of about 200 prisoners, 

The transfer of the district head-quarters to Sargodha has led to 
the institution of a sub-jail at that station, and the old District 
Jail has now been converted into a temporary sanitarium for all 
prisoners in the Punjab suffering from tubercular complaints. 

The number and accommodation of lock-ups is shown in Table 49. ; 
There is no reformatory in the district. . 
Section I.—Education and Literacy. 

Table No. 50 gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the census of 1911 for each religion and for the total population 
of each tahsil. Statistics regarding the attendance at Govern- paneation 
ment and Aided Schools will be found in Table No. 51, and a 
brief account of these institutions will be found below. 

The progress made in the education of boys is in some sens? —. 
indicated yy tha following figures :— eden 


and Literaey, 





Percentage of male 








| le Lith rates. literstes to male - 
Tears, Number of male lit rat ee 
leah . 1,685 +s 
1891 16,006 | os 
1901 _ 20,054 | 76 
1911 > 24,898 iat 
¢ (= | A963 Ay 
" £3 ay 5,490 | 
BS Bhalipur x . | : 
a Khoshdb — ue | 4,690 1 
S (Segoe - 6487 | rs 


$10 
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. This compares quite favourably with the standard of the 
Province, for which the percentage is 6°3 ; Shahpur was one of 
very few districts which showed an increase in the number of. 
oy Education of male literates from 1901 to 1911, and the diminished ercentage 
= “male. is duc to the much stricter test of literacy now insisted on, vtz., 
33 the abilily to write a letter and read the answer to it, On the 


az other hand in 1891, there were in addition to the 16,605 ‘ literates’ 
é 4,528 boys described as ‘learning’, 1.¢, still at school, and doubt- 
a less many of these had learnt to read and write. There can be 
~ no complaint about the rate of numerical progress; in fact there 

is a real danger that the boys and the buildings may outgrow the 
= masters, and that the District Board may find it has cut its gown 


a little too big for its cloth. 
Pyke _. The figures in the margin show the percentage of literates 
_—s«Eedaeation by mong boys of various stages of growth : the Provincial average 




















? a z’ forthe 14-20 stage is only 7°58, The 
5 |  Pereentage «© SUGestion that the generation now 
Age” | Hiterate. growing up is producing fewer scholars 
a —_. '___————__ than the “ giants of old” is certainly due 
: C10 ancl “8 to some defect in the statistics, but it is 
ie ean “i remarkable that it appears not only in 
Over 20 100 the figures for the whole Province and 
0 —$— nearly every district of the Province, but 
a, | also in the return for 1891. Mr. Wilson suggested that literacy 
aa might be conducive to length of days, but it must be confessed 
Bre. that this seems rather fanciful. A more likely explanation is 
ay that young men of 2], 22 or over will, if they are educated, re- 
on turn their ages correctly, whereas if they are illiterate they will 
ae be yery apt to — 20, or to give the enumerator a field of 
= | choice, in which 20 is the ‘ glaring’ number. 
aa The Mussulmin population is very backward in comparison 
Seg and with the Hindis and the Sikhs. They made practically no head- 
Rott a | a way in the 20 years ger 
Becca Aattarate of total | tggi,| 1891, | 1901. | 1911. the last census. There has, 
tk ses however, been a considerable 
a = ee a a ccteoa of learning 8 
Le Hindu | 2 ) 81 | 35 | at 1911 among the peasants, duc 
= : versal es “| #0 ~— to a very fortunate combi- 






= Soe wikiegs 1 1 | ‘10 | | 
| Christian «86. | 68 | 68 | 77 go nation of propitious circum- 
ee ers —- - el __._ stances. Government was able 
———— to display great munificence in the matter of educational projects ; 
=. Mer he Commissioner, Major O’Brien, O,1.B., was an en- 


a thusiast and a propagator of enthusiasm, and several of the most 
oa _ ° .. “‘nfluential laniowners of the district—notably Nawéb Mubériz 
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Khén and Qureshi Muhammad Hayit—were alive to the neces- #4? MH: 
sity of mental development for any faith that aspires to be respect- Education 

ed as either a Church or a State. The Shahpur Islamia High **! “= 
School ought to effect a marked improvement in the proportion Education 
of brain to muscle among Muhammadans. It will be observed “™”'*'#*™ 
that the Hinds and Sikhs show a falling off since 1901; in the 





former Boe arse a due merely to stricter definition ; ; 
among the Sikhs, the incursion of illiterate husbandmen has hada 
marked effect on a class that were formerly given over to com- . 
mercial and literary pursuits, he sudden collapse of Christian ro 
scholarship suggested by the figures is a greatly exaggerated : 
instance of the same thing: in this case the highways and by- : 


ways have furnished nearly the whole company. 

Although no detailed statistics for the distriet are given ganeation 
either in Volume I] orin the Provincial Census Report, it would and caste. 
appear that the percentage of literates is highest amonz the 
learned professions, shopkeepers, and traders; the priestly and > 
levitical castes (Graliman, Sayyad, Qureshi, Ulema) also show 
a fairly high proportion of educated men. The artizan classes are 
beginning to show considerable keenness in school-going, - the 
Mirdsis and the weavers being especially ardent. 

Although there are only 8 literates to every thousand females pysoiiom of 
in the district, this represents a fourfold increase in the number gir 
since last settlement. The Shahpur Tahsil, with a proportion 
of 12 per thousand, is easily the most progressive, and # this is 
robably due to the enterprise of Rai Sahib Diwin Chand, whose 
Shahber Girls’ School was one of the best in the Province for 
years. The Mussalmdin woman is still very shy of schools, but 
_the Sikh girls show a” 








Spe nn ee good average of enlighten- 

Religion, | Miterates, |. Peveentage. ment. Unlike the boys, 

ae ea the girls under 20 make 
Hindu ... aT 208 £5 a better show than the —— . 
~sinst “ aol 1179 su ETOWD-ips ; but the edu- a Se 
chiitien aa oe os cation imparted is still aE 
as SS very elementary, and pe 
Saga Si t=. | Revmelage. .  PrOgTORs is bound to be =a 
0-10. o Ee ‘1 slow : thedifficulty isthat — Ben ico: 
“TE lath pam ararras very few of the peasantry = 
Over 20 oe ci 0 ize that intellect in a =a 
aaa eae ee woman is an advantage, oes 
‘and unfortunate incidents not infrequently seem to point a : 


reactionary moral; as for instance, in the cause celebre in which. 
& maiden’s intercepted love letter caused a young man to be 
packed up in kerosine tins, Baa 
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There are 2,348 persons in the district able to read and 
write English, as against 301 in 1891; the proportion of English 
literates (6 males and ‘8 females per mille of total in each case) 
is lower than the provincial average (8 and 1 respectively) ; of 
the total 2,253 are males and 95 females, and out of these 112 
males and 82 females are Christians. Of the men, Hindds, Chris- 
tians and Sikhs can boast percentages of 3-2, 7-3, and 14 res- 
pectively ; Christian women also reach 2-2 per cent.; but the 
numbers of all other women and all Mussalmans of both sexes 
literate in English is quite insignificant. An interestinz specula- 
tion, which does not lend itself to statistical treatment, is the 
degree to which English words are finding their way into the 
vocabulary of the common peasant : the majority of these words 
are borrowed from the teclinical jargon of some Government 
SoperaeNt, and their adoption into the vernacular means a 

increase in the mental stock-in-trade of the locatity. Some 
fimes an English word will acquire a curiously specialised 
meaning in the course of adoption; the most interesting example 
of this is the word “ Fund,” which now is quite definitely assign- 
ed to fraudulent methods of business. . 

In Table 51 -will be found figures showing the number of 
schools and scholars of various standards, while Table 52 shows 
what sums have been spent each year on education. In the 
twenty years between 1891 and 191] the number of literates 
increased from 17,080 to 27,483, and the percentage of literates 
to the total population rose from 3°5 to 40. Since 1911, the 
rate of the progress has been considerably more rapid, thanks 
to a fortunate combination of financial abonaieties and adminis- 
trative energy. The educational institutions of the district hnve 
to this extent :— = 
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, By tahsils the present distribution of public schools is :— P. III-I. 
= Ts See = sO ! —_—_— 
| Education 
| Smcompany (Bors | png 
oNET), | Edueations., 
| ‘netitetin 
TAMETL. r ries 
ala | 
| b> =m | fg 
ees Om | a |e ele 
Bhera 2 sy 3 
Shahpur a | 
- 
Sargodhe | 62 | 
Total = | 4 r 
The total numbers are :— 
—_— Bhers, Ehahpur. | ‘Dtetriet. 
Sai Fi 
Boys 49 7 238 
Girls ‘ 12 1 
4 ih = | 
Total : 87 | i) 73 | 73 | 262 





There are High Schools at Bhera (one managed by Govern- 
ment and ore by the Arya Sam4j), Sargodha, Fartika ‘a Khalsa 
institution), and Shahpur. The Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
aré at Miani, Shahpur, S4hiwal, Khushab, Naushehra, Bhalwal, 
Hadali, and Sargodha: Vernacular middle Schools are at Midh 
Ranjha, Nirpur, Mitha Tiwdna, and Katha Sagral. The Prim- 
ary Schools are scattered all over the district, and the District 
Inspector is of opinion that when 20 new schools already con- 
templated are built, nearly all children will have a school within 
- EER 
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two miles of their homes. l'he greatest interest. in education is 
displayed by the colonists at Sargodha Tahsil, but in the Salt 
Range and Mohar the fact that two middle schools have been started 
and one raised to the Anglo-Vernacular standard indicates that the 
inhabitants are ready to subscribe considerable sums for their own 
improvement. ‘The bulk of the rural population ‘is, however, 


still apathetic, and only 49 per cent. of the enrolled pupils of the — 


district are agriculturists, while no more than 375 Muslim boys 
are receiving secondary education. It isto be hoped that the 
geal of Nawab Muhammad Mubariz Khan, Miin Muhammed 
Hayiit, and other public-spirited Muhummadans in starting the 
Islamia School at Shahpur will have a stimulating effect. The 
schools of the American Presbyterian Mission have been noticed 
in section C of Chapter I. 

The number of children now attending public schools is 
14,795 while 3,852 attend 237 private schools, mainly 
devoted to the inculeation of elementary Divinity in mosques and 
In 1896 there were 4,833 and 3,88) students 
attending public and private schools respectively, so that 
the total number of children being educated in some sort has 
increased in 20 years from 8,722 to 18,617; expressed as 
percentages of the total number of children of school-going age, 
the increase is from 11°7 to 15°06 per cent., while the percentage 
attending public schools is now 14°3 as against 6°5 per cent. 

Among the 4,607 students in the secondary standard 

there are no girls. Jn the primary schools there are 6,922 
boys and 1,071 girls; in the elementary schools there are 
1,5i boys and 651 girls; The sex of private-school pupils is 
not specified. oughly speaking, we may say that the propor- 
tion of boys to girls at schools isas 8 to1, and in this respect 
there has been little change in the last 20 years, Bat the per- 
centage of female literates to the total female population . has 
risen from *2 to ‘8, 


There are in all 557 teachers, 483 for boys and 74 for girls ; | 


258 of the boys’ teachers are trained, of whom 2930 are certificat- 
ed. There are also 37 boys’ teachersand 4 girls’ teachers who 
have certificates, though they are untrained. Salaries have 
recently been raised, especially for traired men, so there is some 
hope that the quality of instruction may improve paré passu with 
the quantity of scholars. 

_ _ The character indigenous to the district is the lande akhar 
(tailless letters) character, a sort of short-hand derived from the 
N4gri ; Wut this is seldom used excopt by shopkeepers, who 
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_ generally keep their accounts in this character, and few of whom 
can read the accounts kept 


so rigs : aleve A doa by their fellows of villages 
geno Pole “ Sow at any distance. Gurmu- 
Tinkre = :.. sit ‘S45 khi and Ndgriare tiught 
Négh os as in the dharmsdlas and 


| | temples. But the charac- 
ter otherwise in universal use, both by Hindus ani Musalmians, 
is the Persian character taught in the Government schools. Prose 
~ jiterature is almost unknown except in the form of the sacred 
books of the different religions and commentaries thereon, and 
practically the only form of indigenous literatu e is the verses 
composed by the local hards (mirdsi) and sung or rather recited 
by them on festive occasions. These are of various kinds, such 
as the sarwar, a historical poom ; the jass or panegyric ; the pohri 
or epic ; the sif/h or satire ; the marsia or dirge ; the doha or aohra, 
xhymed vouplets ; the dhola, a poem in blank. verse, eenerally of an 
erotic nature. Specimens of most of these have been collected, 
and published, along with the proverbs, which condense and em- 
body the experience of past generations. The people greatly 
enjoy listening to the recital of these verses, and are readily 
moved to laughter by the satires and to tears by the dirges. The 
recital of original poems by school boys and master 1s an invari- 
able feature of public meetings ; in these considerable talent is 
often displayed, but horticultural and ornithological similes and 
metaphors are rather overworked. 

Histories of the Awans and of the life, times and (on the 
most comprehensive scale) antecedents of Malik Jahan Khan, 
Tiwana, of Jahinabad, have been compiled and published in the 
vernacular. There are two printing-presses now at work—the 
« Fayazi” at Bhera, and the “ National’ at Sargodha—bat no 
newspapers are now produced in the district. At one time the 
-Bhera “ Dost-i-Hind” printed in Persian character, had a cireula- 
tion of some £00 copies. ; 

ee Section J.—Medical. 

There are in the district 21 hospitals and dispensaries, 
details regarding which will be found in Table 53. Those at 
Bhera, Midni, Khushib and Sahfwdl are maintained by the 
Municipal Committees of those towns, at a cost of Rs. 14,885 per 
annum : those at Sargodha, Shahpur, Blialwal, Naushehra, 
Nurpur, Girot, and Midh Ranjha are maintained by the District 
Board, at a cost of Rs. 42,255. The District Beards of Shahpur, 
Attock and Midnwéali jointly maiotain the dispensary at Sakesar, 
which costs Rs. 1,324. The Canal Department have dispensaries 
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at Sultanpur, Rodidnwala, Kandiwala, Beriwdla, Wan and Midni ; 
the first named five are open to the general public, and the 
District Board contributes Rs. 320 to each of them. 
There is a Police Hospital at Sargodha, maintained by Goy- 
ernment. Malik Umar Hayat Khan, Tiwana, keeps up the 
rivate dispensary at Kalra, paying Rs. 671 per annum. The 
hera Female Mission Hospital costs lis. 3,306: the District 
Board contributes Rs. 300 and the Municipal Committee Rs. 100, 
but the bulk of the cost is borne by the American Presbyterian 
Mission. ‘ihe hospitals at Shahpur, Bhera and Sargodha Civil 
and Police) are in charge of Assistant Surgeons: the remainder 
are in charge of Sub-Assistant Surgeons—at Kalra a retired - 
Military Officer, and at Bhera a lady—all are under the control 
of the Civil Surgeon. In 1914, there were 9,624 surgical opera- 
tions performed, of which 1,784 were classed as “ selected opera- 
tions “ ; no less than 752 of these were for cataract, and for this 
complaint Pandit Nand Lal of Bhalwal, whose professional repu- 
tation is deservedly great, treated 653 persons. The figures for 
attendance by sex during the year are these— 
/ndoor patients, Outdoor patients. 


i Parr A, 





Male — a 2976 144,667 
Female a oS Lee 74,207 
. 218,874 


Total el 4,505 








That is to say 2 men in 5 and 1 woman in 4, or 1 person in 
Sare treated during the year. During the last twenty years, ° 
the total number of patients has doubled, and the number of 
indoor patients has more than trebled, while the proportion of 
inhabitants treated has risen from 1 in 5; this is a striking 
testicnony to the growing popularity of European medicine, 
The number of patients treated at the Bhera Female Hospital was 
97 per cent. of the urban female population of the tahsil, which 
shows clearly the great service rendered by the Mission : the 
recent death of Miss Morgan, who had been in charge continu- 
ously for 23 years, has deprived the district of a very notable 
benefactress. The total expenditure of the district is Rs. 62,441 
per annum, or just over 4 annas per patient. The total income 
is Rs. 63,135, of which Rs. 43,763 is contributed by the District 
Board, Rs 14,948 by orp Committees and Rs. 4,494 ° 
comes from subscriptions and sale of medicines. These figures do 
not include the income of departmental hospitals, towards which 
the District Board contributes Rs 1,600, When the new dis- 
pensary at Sillinwéli (which is already com leted) is opened 
be a dispensary for every 31,244 soul 
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In addition to the regular medical staff, there has since 1902 OBAP, I-g 


generally been an Assistant and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon deputed 
for special duty to deal with plague, and when very severe 
epidemies have occurred, an extra officer of the Indian Medical 
Service has also been provided : the enst of this establishment is 
borne by Provincial Funds, while local bodies have paid for 
preventive measures. Small-pox also is separately combated by 
a staff of 8 Vaccinators ; the people are now entirely in favour of 
vacciration, with few exceptions, and deaths from smll-pox 
seldom exceed -3 per thousand of the population ; but in 1912 and 
1913 the figures rose to 3°15 and 2°83 respectively. Details will 
be found in Table 54. 
<n addition to these Government-managed or aided hospitals, 
there is a female hospital at Sargodha maintained by the 
American Presbyterian Mission, and visited by the Lady Assis- 
tant to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. The hospital 
began its existence as a dispensary in 1906, and has only recently 
become a female institution. It is managed hy Doctor Jessie 
Brown of Jhelum, assisted by a Hospital Assistant of 15 years’ 
experience, and 4 nurses. About 150 in-patients and 10,000 out- 
atients are treated in a year, and attendances are rapidly 
increasing. One hundred and twenty-five operations were 
nattaenind in 1914 : the annual expenditure is about Rs. 4,800 
and fees bring in only Rs. 400. There is alsoa small female 
dis aap gratuitously maintained by a Presbyterian Bible-reader 
at Bhalwal. 





Hoy pltals ana 
Dispensaries. 


Sanitation in the villages has so far only reached the most Vilage sani 
ri 


elementary stages, and can hardly be said to exist at all. 
Occasionally the streets and lanes of the rillage site are clsaned 
up, but between whiles they are foul with the droppings of 
cattle and children, and dung-hills and rubbish heaps are allowed 
in close proximity to inhabited dwellings. The land all round 
the village is always noisome, but so long as it is under cultiva- 
tion, the soil is an efficacious oxydisins agent. When, as some- 
times happens, a field becomes over-:nanured, and goes out of 
cultivation, it has to get all its cleaning from the sun. In the 
_ towns things are little better : the drainage of Bhera has still to 

be carried out, though it was determined on more than 20 years 
ago. Khushab has not yet got a proper oe supply, and in 
many of the villages in the Mohar and Thal Circles drinkable 
water Is unobtainable. In the Colony Chaks cleanliness has 
always been insisted on as desirable, and is to some extent 
attained, but even here the standard is, judged from the occidental 
standpoint, low. Jt is quite certain that any attempt to raise the 
standard at all abruptly would be foredoomed to failure, 

















List or Divieionat awp Provincia, Darparis. 


1. Malik Muhammad Sher,*Tiwdna, son of Fateh Sher, of Mitha 
Tiwdéna; born in 1894 (provincial), 
lik Dost Muhammad Khén, Tiwdna, son of Khin Bahddur Malik 


2. Malik | 
Sher Muhammad Khan; born in 1887 (provincial). 

4. Honorary Captain the Hon'ble Malik Sir Umar Hayaét Khan, 
K.C.LE., M.V.O., Tiwana, son of Malik Sihib Khan, Khan Baba or, C.8.L,, 
of Kalra ; born in 1874 (provincial). 

__* Sardiér Muhammad Chirégh Khin, Biloch, son of Mubérik Khén, 
of Sahiwil ; born in ]854. 

5. Honorary Captain Nawéb Malik Muhammad Mubériz Khan, 
‘Tiwdna, son of Sardir Bahadar Malik Jahén Khdn of Jahdnabad; born in 
1865 (provincial), 

fi, Nawab Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, Tiwdna, Izzat Nishan, E.J.A.C., 
son of Malik Saltén Mahméd of Khawiijabad ; born in 1866 provincial). 

7. Malik Muhammad Haydét Khan, Tiwdna, son of Khin Bahédur 
Malik Muhammad Khan ; born in | $59. 

8, Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, Nan, son of Khan Bahédur Malik 
Hakim Khan, Nin, of Kot Hakim Khan ; born in 1876 (provincial). 

_ 9. Malik Muhammad Hayét Khan, Niin, E.A.C., son of Malik Fatteh 
Khan, of Narpur ; born in 1875 (provincial). : 

10. Malik Malik Khén, Tiwdna, son of Malik Ahmad Khao, of Mitha 
Tiwana ; born in 1868 (provincial). 

Ils Malik Khin Muhammad Khéo, Tiwana, eon of Malik Sher 
Bahddor Khan, of Mitha Tiwina ; born in 1865 (provincial). 

12. Sardar Bahddur Khan, Baloch, of Khushdéb, son of Allah Jawiya; 
born in 1859. 

13, Diwan Babidor Diwan Jawahar Mal, Sdhui, son of Diwdn Bishan 
Das, of Bhera; born in 1845 (provincial). 

, 4. Malik Muzaffar Khin, Tiwana, son of Malik Fateh Khdn, of 
Muzaffarabad ; born in 1870 (provincial). | 

15. Pir Chan Pir, Qureshi, son of Pir Salar Shah, of Pail ; born in 1867 

(provincial) , 


16. Réi Séhib Léla Rém Dis, oon of Léla Gur Sabéi, Séhni, of Bhera ; 


born in April 1948. 
‘17. Pir Sualtén Ali Shah, Sayad, son of Naubahdr Shah, of Jahdnidn 
Shah ; born in 1871, 
18. Miin Muhammad Hayat, Qureshi, son of Mién Muhammad, of 
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APPENDIX I-B. ; 
a _ ‘TrrLk-HoLDERs. : 
! Date 
Title, | Holder, | of | Bervices rendered, - 
hestowal., é 
K.C.LE. » | Honorary tain the Hon'ble Nhe] | sritite : : 
| Malik Sir Umar Usyit Khin,) (0.1.8) Somaiiland,. vibe 
Tiwésa of Kalra. piGie | Fes Franoe and Mesnpota- 
| = =~ K.C.LE "7 
M.Y,O. (4th class) | Ditto ditto | c eres Depity Herald, Delhi 4 
‘Malik Khuda Vakbsh  Khén, 607  petiah 
Tek |. Pas. Tis ss of Khawéjabad. 28 bh Envoy at Kabul, 
onOra. Apeaitt Ae obam- | 1. 1- 15 | Fo 2 
: | “mad Mobéris Khén, Tiina, of Saret Uifaib tivvs 
Jabdnabad. School, Shahpur, 
Sardér Bahidar ,.. | Bhagat Singh of Bhern «| $500 
Khdin Bahidor .... | Risilddr Major Gholim Mubham- | a Miltta: : : 
aad KMda, &E, Weddhe, of | | en ee 
Hadali. 3 
“f 
Léls Ganga Sabdi of Shah Kal _jq | Settlement. a 
Réi Bahddur =) 8. Sohail Sing HSB of C saked Feeaee wie one > 






Diwin Jawihir Mal of Bhera... | 3-1-8 | Manager, ee ostate, 





Diwin Bahiddar ,.,. 





’ 
= 
Diwin Deolat Rdiof Bhera — .., 29-64-06 | Bar, Rawalpindi, : 
(| Schib Ditta Mal, Dingra, of 84h 1-198 | Medical. . 
| Pen Pandit Attar Chand of Shihpur.,. 25-6-05 | Ditto, ; 4 
| || Luftn Richi Ram, Séhni, of Bhers “10 | Rdncational, Z 
Rai Sahib on | Laila org Dia, Malt j ini, of . py Muaieipal. 7 
. |) Tails am Dis Bihnl, of Bhera... 1-1-4 | 4 
- ‘Lala Gyan Chand of Mikni a 1-J=14 | Pail Bibpar. Depart - 3 
| Lila Ganesh Dés of 124, 8, B = | palate een ; F 
ss =i (" Rissldér Sikandar Khin of Mitha! 16.9.7 Military, = 
| Manivi MabbGb Alam of illén 1-1-00 | Railway, — 
ae . ‘Sher Bahdder Khéo of 14-68-42 | Police : 
| mika Heke, Varkich, of 22-68-14 | Co-opentive Credit, 
| Chater! Radiat Ullah Khin of 1-1-15 | Plague, ‘ 
M. Boland Khén of Kufri 1-1-16 Recruiting, 





Military Cros... | Subeddr Zamin Khin, Awin 1-1-16 | Military, 
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APPENDIX I-C. 
Retigep Minirany Orrrcers goLpina THE Onven or Barren Ixpra. 
Order of British India, lat Clase. Order of British India, 2nd Class. 


Honorary Captain Rissildar-Major | Subedar Jagat Singh. 
Mohammad Amin Khan. Subediir-Major khehish Si ngb. 
Honorary Captain Subedir-Major Honorary Lieutenant Rissalddr- Major 
Sundar Singh. | Misri K hin. 
Honorary Captain Subedér Major | Risséldar- -Major Hukam Singh. 
Maghar Singh. Rissildar Sajawdl Khén. 
Honorary Captain Ris:alidar-Major | Rissildir-Major M. cnyrams 
Mangal Singh, Hayat Khan. 
Honorary Captain Hissildir-Major Reasdi idair Mazhar Ali Khan, 
M. Ahmad Yiir Khan. Rissildir Muhammad Hanif. 
Honorary Captain Subed4r-Major 
Chandbri Khan. . 
Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon Suhail | ' 
Singh, RK, B. 


APPENDIX I-D, 
Retrmep Minrrany Orricers or ComMissioN¥Ep BANK. 
Liat of Honorary Captaina, 


1. Sardar Bahddur Honorary Captain Mangal Singh of Chak No 25, 
S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 





z, Honorary Captain Lehna Singh of Chak No, 94, N. B., Post Office 
Sargodha. 

4. a: »  °Narfin Singh of No. 151, 8. B., Post Office 
Handewili. 

4. ; »  Maghar Singh of Chak No. 91, S. B. Post 
Office Mit == 

5. i : Sundar Singh of Chak No. 119, 8. B., Post 
Office Hundewili. 

a. k ‘0 Muhammad Amin Khin of Aminabad, Post 
Office Sadr Shahpur. . 

7. i. »  Abmad Yar Khin of Hadéli, Post Office Hadili. 

8. a e 


pene Muhammad Mubdriz Khaén of Jahiin 

abad. 

Honorary Lientenants. 

1. Honorary Lientenant cde hie Sirah No. 109, 8. B., Post 
ffi 


Mieri Khin of Mitha Tiwdina, Post Office 
Mitha Tiwina, 


Risuildar-Maj ors, 

8. Hukam Singh of Chak No. 38, 5. B., Post Office | 

Sher Baz Khan of Chak No. 155, N. B., Post Office Sillén wali. 
Malik Muhammad Hayat Khan of Hadili, Post: Office Hadali, 
ae Singh of Chak No. 155, N. B., Post Office Sillanwali. 

ahammad Khén of Chak No, 22, 8. B., Post Office Bhag- 
et 
Saadat Khan of Chak No, 22, 8. B., Post Office Bhagtinwala. 
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IV 
Subeddr- Majors. 


Rim Singh of Chak No. 115, S. B., Post Office Hundewdili. 
Ghani Khan of Chak No. i8, N. I'., Post Office Mithalak. 
Muhammad Ali Khan of Chak No. 118, N. B., Post Office Dera. 
Fateh Singh of Chak No, 120, 5. B., Post Office Hundewili, 
Kesar Singh of Chak No, 01, S. B., Post Office Mithalak. 
Gul lee Khén of Chak No. 72 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhag- 
tanwila. ; 
Nihél Singh of Chak No, 127, 8. B., Post Office Hundewéli. 
Bhagwiin Singh of Chak No. 129, S. B,, Post Office Hundewéli. 
Fazal Shah of Chak No. 15, 8. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 
Khushdl Singh of Chak No. 119, N: B., Post Office Dera. 
Rim Singh of Chak No. 128, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili. 


essalddrs. 


Nizim Din of Chak No. 158, N. B., Post Office Sillénwéli, 

Yaqub Ali Khin of Chak No. 158, N. B., Post Office Silldnwiii. 

Khushdél Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bhagtinwila, 

Akbar Ali of Chak No. 80, 8. B., Post Office Bhagtinwéla, 

Alam Khin of Chak No, 80, §. B., Post Office B agtinwila. 

Mazhar Ali Khiin of Chak No. 80, 8. B., Post Office Bhagténwala, 

Hayat Ulah Khan of Chak No. 22, 8. B., Post Office Bhagténwéla. 

Fateh Mahammad Khan of Chak No. Si), 8, B., Post Office Bhag- 
Hin wila. 

Juma Khan of Chak No. 80, 8. B., Post Office Bhagténwila. 

Suchet Singh of Chak No. 123, S. B., Post Office Hundewsli. 

Hakim Singh of Chak No. 38, 8. B., Post Office Sargodha, | 

Shéhzdda Jahdngfr of Chak No. 22, N. B., Post Office Bhalwal. 

Sher Biz Khén of Katha Mierdl, Post Office Katha Misré]. 

Muhammad Ismail Khan of Jaméli, Post Office Jamili. 

Sajdwal Khén of Kufri, Post Office Kufri, 

Khén Mohammad Khén of Hamoka, Post Office Hamoka. 

Chi Khan of Mitha Tiwdna, Post Office Mitha Tiwana, 

Sikandar Khan of Mitha Tiwdna, Post Office Mitha Tiwana. 

Muhammad Hayat Khan of Hadéli, Post Office Hadilj. 

Nor Ehfn of Bhukhi, Post Office Nowshehra. 


Subed dre, 


Kesar Singh of Chak No, 91, N. B,, Post Office , 3 
Kishan Singh of Chak No, 80, N. B., Post Offve seca 


' Buldka Singh of Chak No, 89, N. B., Post Office Sargodha. 


Nek Muhammad of Chak No. 112, N. B., Post Office Dera, 
Gulib Khén of Chak No. 116, N. B., Post Dera. 

Allah Ditta Khén of Chak No. 118, N. B., Post Office Dera, 
Bahfdur Ali of Chak No. 122, N. B., Post Office Dera, 

Kirpal Singh of Chak No, 64, 8. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 

Pir Did Khiin of Chak No 62, 8 B., Post Office Kot Moman. 

| ae Muhammad Khfin of Chak No. 80, §, B., Post Offive 


Rang Shah of Chak No. 107, 3. B., Post Office Sare 


2 Attar Singh of Cha | 
ra ee ng of Chak No. 133, 8. B., Post Office Hundewéli. 
18, Allah Dad Khin of Chak No, 129, N, B., Post Office 0 


if ee i , oe " . 
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14. Habth Shah of Chak No. 114, 8. B., Post Office Sillinwili, 

15, S. Suhel Singh of Chachar, Post Office Shahpur Sadar, 

16. SAwan Singh of Chak No. 115, N. B., Post Offiee Dera. 

17. Fatteh Khan of Chak No. 114, 8. B., Post Office Silldn wali, 

18. Jafar Khan of Chak No. 114, 8. B., Post Office Sillinwili. 

19. Bhola Shah of Chak No. 114, 8. B., Post Office Silldnwili. 

20. Ishar Singh of Chak No. 113, 8. B., Post Office Silldnwéilj. 

21. Wisikha Singh of Chak No. 115, 8 B:, Post Office Hundewdli. 
22. Maya Singh of Chak No. 115, 8 B., Post Office Hundewiaili, 

25.  Wadhiwa Singh of Chak No. 115, 8, B., Post Office Hundewéli. 
24. Labh Singh of Chak No, 115, N. B., Post Office Dern. 

°5. Bher Singh of Chak No. 115, N. B., Post Office Dera. 

26. Pala Singh of Chak No. 123, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili. 

27. Jagat Singh of Chak No. 124, 8. B., Post Office Hundewéli. 
28, Warydm Singh of Chak No 126, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili. 
20, Lehna aig of Chak No. 126, 8. B., Post Office Hundewiii. 
30, Dewa Singh of Chak No. 126, 8. B., Post Office Hundewaéilij. 

$l. Nardin Singh of Chak No. 126, 8, B., Post Office Hundewéli, 
$2. Nand Singh of Chak No. 127, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili, 
$3. Mahin Singh of Chak No. 125, S. B., Post Office Hundewiili. 
é4. Harnim Singh of Chak No 128, S. B., Post Office Hundewili. 
35. Jawiéla Sinch of Chak No. 128, 5. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 
#6. Sdwan Singh of Chak No. 129, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili, 
37. Sewa Singh of Chak No. 129, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili, 

$8. Amar Singh of Chak No. 129, 8. B., Post Office Hundewéli. 
38. Bir Singh of Chak No. 129, 8. B., Post Offica HundewSili. 

40. Bishan Ram of Chak No. 129,.8. B., Post Office Hundewili. 
41. Ralia Singh of Chak No. 129, 8S. B., Post Office Hundewili. 

#2. Sawan Singh of Chak No, 15], 8. B., Post Office Hundewé§li. 
43. Nawab Khan of Chak No. 132, 8. B., Post Office Hundew§li. 
44. Pir Bakhsh of Chak No. 132, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili. 

45. Ahmad Bakish of Chak No. 152, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili. 
46. Chaudhri Khan of Chak No. IT, M. L., Post Office Bhalwal. - 
47. Fatteh Din Khan of Chak No. 7,8. B., Post Office Kot Moman. ef 
48. Muhabat Khan of Chak No. 8 A., S. B., Post Office Kot Moman. ° 
49. Zard Ali Khan of Chak No. 8 A,, 8. B., Post Office Kot Moman. | 


a 





50. Rér Singh of Chak No. 120, 8. B., Post Office Hundewsli. 
“$1, Natha Singh of Chak No. 120, 8, B., Post Office Hundewdli. es 
62, Britinthmss Ali Khan of Chak No. 118, N. B., Post Office Dera. | 
58, Arjan Singh of Chak No. 120, Post Office Hundewéli. a 
54, Jiwan Singh of Chak No. 120, Post Office Hundew4li. > 
55. Peshaiwra Singh of Chak No, 120, Post Office Hundewéli. 
56. Muhammad Khén of Padhrar, Post Office Pail. i 
57, Muhammad Sharif of Fateh Muhammad Wila, Post Office Bhera, ain 
58, Muhammad Khén of Khura, Post Office Khura. r 3 
Fardi= Mayor. % 

1, Bahfidur Khan of Kaliinpur, Post Office Mifni. 
2. Fateh Muhammad Khén of Fateh Muhammad Wala, Post Office b 
Bhera. 

Ressdiddrs, 
l. oe Sharif Khin of Fateh Muhammad Wala, Post Offien 








- Shahzada Abdul Qédir of Chak No. ze, o. 1., Post Office Bhactin- 


+ Himat Khén of Katha Misril, Post Office Katha Misral, 


vi 


Samundar Khin of Chak No. 155, N. B., Post Office Sillénwll. 
Attar Singh of Chak No. 155, N. B.,Post Office Sillanwali, 
Wasta Singh of Chak No. 155, N. B., Poet Office Silldnwaili. 
Abdul Khaliq of Chak No, 22, 8. B., Post Olfice Bhagténwala, 
Mangal Singh of Chak No. 23 A.,S. B. Post Office Bhagtinwila, 
Khushdl Singh of Chak No. 24 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhagtanwals. 
Devi Singh of Chak No. 25 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 
Babddur Singh of Chak No. 23 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhagtanwiila. 
Partab Singh of Chak No, 23 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhagténwila. . 
Wadbiwa Singh of Chak No. 25 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhactdnwila, 
Thakar Singh of Chak No. 28 A., 8. B., Post Office Bhagtanwila. 
Sapiiran Singh of Chak No. 93 A., 5. B., Post Office Bhactanwila. 
Sundar Singh of Chak No. 25, 8. B., Post Office Bhagténwala, 
Hari Singh of Chak No. 38, 8, B., Post Office Sargodha, 

Ram Sahai of Chak No. 42, 8. B., Post Office Sargodha. 

Lal Singh of Chak No. 42,8. B., Post Office Sargodha, t 
Malik Muzaffar Khan of Chak No. 188, N. B., Post Office Wadhi. 
Haq Niwaz Khan of Chak No. 80, S. B., Post Office Bhactan wala, 
Shah Wali Khan of Chak No. 188, N. B. Post Office’ Wadhi. 
Jiwand Singh of Chak No. 25 A, 8. B., Post Office Bhagténwala, 
Alam Khan of Hamoka, Post Office Hamoka. 

Gul Jahén Khan of Hadali, Post Office Hadili. 

Ismail K hin of Jamili, Post Office Jaméli. , 

Sher Ali Khén of Mitha Tiwana, Post Office Tiwana. : * 
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wala. 
Sudha Singh of Chak No. 26, 8. B., Post Olfice Bhagtdénwila. 
Dhiin Singh of Chak No. 25, 8. B,, Post Office Bhagtin wiila, 
Parabh Didl of Chak No. 42, 8. B., Post Office Sargodha. 
Gurmukh Singh of Chak No. 115, 8. B, Post Office Hundewili. 
Hakim Singh of Chak No, 115-A, 8. B,, Post Office Huandowéli 
Qasim Shah | of Chak No. 116, 8. B., Post Office Hundewéli. 
Wazir be of Chak No. 116, S. B., Post Office Hundewiali. 
| heh of Chak No, 116, 8. B., Post Office Hundewili, 
Hueeain Bakhsh of Chak No, 132, S. B., Post Office Handewili. 
Ram aaek of Chak No. 132, S. B., Post Office Hundewéli.” 
Ram Kishan of Chak No. 152, 8. B., Post Offies Hundewéli. 
Budha Khin of Chak No. 3, N. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 
ee Hayat Khin of Chak No. 3, 3. B., Post Offiea Kot 
Ishar Singh of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Office Hundewdlj 
Ghalém Muhammad Khén of Chak No. 35, N. B. Poct O4 
se as es 

Wfalik Ismail Khan of Mitha Tiwdna, Post Office Mitha Tver, 
Sher Singh of Chak No, 38, 8. B., Post Office ate 
Sar Baland Khan of Jamili, Post Office Jamifli, : 
Muhammad Azim Khén, of Jamali, Post Office Jamali, 
a i Ppt Post Office Jamili, | 

ada Hang of Chak No. 155, N. B.,-Post Office Sillénr li, 
Amrik Singh of Chak No. 155, N. B., Post Office Silene di 





TL 
25. Wasiwa Singh of Chak No. 64, S. B., Post Office Kot Moman, 
26. Kesar Singh of Chak No, 129, 5. B,, Post Office Hundewi§li, 
27. Jaswant Singh of Chak No. 129, 8. B., Post Office Hundewiili. 
28. Amir Ali Khfin of Chak No #8, N, B.. Post Office Mitha Lak. 
29. Saif Ali Khdn of Chak No 118, N. B, Post Office Bhera. 
‘30. Gurmukh Singh of Chak No. 1: 33, 8 Ss. B., Post Office Hundewili,” 
$1. Bahadur Khan of Kalidnpur, Post Office Miéni, 
$2. Ganda Singh of Chak No. 89, N. B., Post Office Sargodha, 
33. Partab Singh of Chak No. 23° A. ‘Ss. B., Post Office Bhagtinwila. 
34, Parem Singh of Chak No. 28, S. e: Post Olfice odha, 


APPENDIX I-E. : 
Kerinep Civit Orricess ENTITLED To A secAT ry Dagnak, 


Lala Nardin Das, Munsiff, Bhera. 

M. Hari Chand, Tahsildar, Miéni, 

Lala Mohan Lil, Insp stor of Police, Lilla (District Jhelum). 

Diwan Lakhmi Das, Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Bhera. 

M. Devi DyaAl, Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Midni. 

Lala Brij Lal, Assistant Surgeon, Bhera. 

*Lila Khazin Chand, Uivil Sargeon, Shéhpar. 

M. Chirdigh-ud-Din Khin, Inspector of Police, Khushab. 

M. Maula Bakhsh, Head Master, Normal Bohoal, Multén, Jandi- 
yala \ District Gujeinwéla). 


*Died since, 
APPENDIX I-F. 
List or Members or Muwictrat aNp Noririsp Anes COMMITTEES, 
Bhera Municipal Committee, . 
Appotuted by official designaiton— 
I. Tahsilddr, Bhera, President. 


2. Head Master, Government High Sehool, Bhera. 
4S. Assistant Surgeon, Bhera. 


Appointed by nomination— 


4. Shaikh Ghulim Nabi. 
5. Diwin Bahddor Jawahar Mal. 


Appointed by elsction— 


6. Misn Muhkam Din. 
7. Shaikh Mobammad Mubarik. 
8. Pie Ghuldm Jildni. 
9. Malik Devi Dayél. 
10. Pir Baédshih, 
1), Ldéla Hari Rim Shah, 
12, Seth Abdul Rashid. 
16, Lala Balak Rim 
14. Lala Ralla Ram. 
15, Miin Muhammad Azam. 
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vill 


Kkwshdd Municipal Commettce. 


Appointed dy official designation— 
1. Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
Appointed dy nominatton— 


nd 


Sardir Bahidur Khin, President. 
Malik Tara Chand. 

Lala Ganpat Rai, 

Miin Ghulim Hussain. 

Qazi Ghulim Muhammad. 

Bhai Tulsi Das, 

Mian Chirdgh Din. 


Sdhiwdl Municipal Committee. | 


Appointed by nomination— 


as Firos Din Shab. 

| Fazal Hussain, 

. Narshingh Das Wisdeo, 
Lala Chetan Be. - 
Milka Muhammad Husséin, ~ 
ardir Muhammad Chirigh Kha 

Malik Gur Sahaj se Presiden. 
Maulvi Shames-nd-Din. : 
Chaudhri Radha Kishan, 


Midai Muntcipal Committee. 


Appointed by official designation — 
1# Né&ib Tahsfldér, Bhera, President, 
Appointed by nomination— 


z, 
a. 


- Malik Sher Khan, Bharath. 


Mufti Ghulim Murtaza, 


Appeinted by eleciion— 


sata ade 


9. 


‘Lala Gurdée Ram. 


Lila Sita Ram. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ramzan. 
Lala Beli Rim. 

Mid Fazal Ahmad. 

B. Jagan Nath. 


Sargodha Munseipal Cominit te. 


Appointed by official dest gnation— 


L 
z. 
4. 
4. 


Dopaty Commissioner, Shahpur, President. 
Senior Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and 


Wikiaive Engineer, 2nd Division, Lower Jhelum Canal, Sargodha. 





Appotnted by nominalion— 

5. Bhai Ram Singh. 
6. Midn Sfileh Muhammad, Zaildar. : 
7, Shahzéda Ghuoléim Muhammad. # 
8, Rai Séhib Lila Ganesh Dis, Contractor. 
9. Léla Raém Jaa, 

10. Lala Sdraj Balrim, Bar.-at. Law. 

ll. Dr. Harbans Singh 

12. Shaikh Abdul Geant Pleader, 


Shalpur Cwil Station Notufied Area Committee. 


Sub-Divisional Officer, Khushab at Shahpur, pressdens, 
Aesistant Sugeon, Shahpur, 
Tahsildar, Shabpur. 


Skaipur City Notified drea Commétiee. 
Appointed by official designation— 
1. Tahsildir, Shahpar, Present, 


22 ro 


Appointed by nomination— 
2. Lala Diwan Chand, Pleader, = 
3. Sayad Najaf Shah. , 
4. Mién Dost Muhammad. | 
6. Lila Thaikar Das. 
Bhabwal Notified Area Commitize. 1 


Appointed by official designation— 
I. Naib Tahsildér, Bhalwal, “resident. 
Appointed by nomination— 
2 Bhai Chainchal Singh. 
3. Léla Fagir Chand. 
4. Malik Sardar Khan, Nin. 
5. Sayad Alam Shah, 
Phularwan Notified Area Comntttee. 
Appointed by official denguation— 
1, Tahsildir, Bhera, President. 
Appotated by nominalion— 
2. Chandhbri Fazal Ahmad, Lambarddér, Chak No 1, N. B; 
3. Lala Lakhbmi Das, Commission Agent. 
Silldnwdli Notified drea Committee. 
Appointed /y official designa!ign— 


1. Tahsildir, Sargodha, President. 

#. Chaudhri Muhammad Khan of Mangowéla, 

3; Chaudhri Muhammad Khén Bhatti, Zaildér, 131, N. B, 
4. Bhai Gulab Singh of Sillanwili. 

5. Bhdi Harbans Singh of Sillénwali, 
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APPENDIX I-G. 
List or Mewnens or Tae Districr Boanp or SHanrvus. 
’ Tahsil representatives. 


Taheil Shahpur— 

Chaudhri Ghulim Muhammad, Halgadir of Muradwila, 

Chandhri Allah Dad, er pig of Chachar, 

Sayad Najaf Shah, Halqadfir of Shahpur. 

Lala Hari Rém of Jhawaridn. 

Mian Muhammad Hayit, Halqadir of Sabowil. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Khan, Halgadir of Kot Choghatta, 

Pir Nasir-nd-din Shah, Halqadér of Jahanifinshah. | 
Chaudhri Radha Kishan, Honorary Munsiff of Sahiwal. a 


Tohail Bhe ra— 


9 Chandbri Téj Mahmid, Zaildir of Mela. 

10. Mifin Sher Ali, Zaildér of Bucha Kalan. 

1]. Sayad Alam Shah, Znildir of Chak No. 3, N. B. ; 

12. Malik Sher Khén, Halgadér of Bharath. iE 
18. Sayad Ali Haidar Shab, Zaildir of Bhera. 
14, Chandhri Nathu, Halqadér of Dhal. 

| 15, Bhai Chainchal Singh of Bhalwat. 

. 16. Chaudhri Shah Muhammad, Zaildér of Dhori. 
17. Miin Fazal Din, Halgadér of Midh Ranjha. 


Taksfl Sargodha— 


18. Bhai Hikim Singh, Zaildir of Chak No. 48, N. B, 
19. Subedar Sher Singh, Asilddr of Chak No. 115, S. B. 
| . 20. Rissaldir Khushél Singh, Zailddér of Chak No, 23 A., S. B. 
| 21. Bhai Jaimal Sinch; Zaildér of Chak No. 154, N. B. 
SS “ 22. Midn Sileh Muhammad, Zaildér of Sargodha, 
a , 23. Chaudhri Muhammad Khan Bhatti, Zaildir of Chak No. 131, N. B. 
i 24. Chandbri Cholim Muhammad, ‘Lambardér, Chak No, 45, N. B. 
| 25. Malik Amir Haidar, Zailddér of Chak No 197, N. B. 
26. Réi Bahdédur Hari Singh of Chak No. 126, 8. B. 


“es Tahsfl Khushéb— 


27. Malik Muzaffar Khiin, Bisco of Khabakki. 
28. Malik Muhammad Sher, Haigadér of Hardo Sodhi. 
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: 20. Sarddr Bahddur Khan, Halgadir of Khushab. 
' $0. Malik Arab Khan, Halgadér of Katha Saghral, 
a $l. Khbén Séhib Malik Baland Khan of Kufri. 


ae a é2. Malik Muhammad Sher, ‘Tiwina of Mitha Tiwana. 
. 33. Malik Lashkar Ali of Jaméli. 
34. Malik Khan Muhammad Khan of Hamoka. 


Additional members. 
eat by giete’ destguat ton— 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Superintendent of Police, 
Py Divieimel Officer, Khushib, at Shabpur. 











é . . 
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35. Civil Surgeon. , | . 
39. Superintendent, Army Remount Department, Jhelum Canal 
Colony Circle, Sarath - ” 
40. Executive Engineer, [I Division, Lower Jhelum Canal, Sargodha. 
41, Senior Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissi | 
. at headquarters. | 
42. Revenue Assistant. 
45. Tahsildér, Shahpor. 
44, Tahesildér, Bhera. is 
45. Tahsilddr, Khushab. 
46, Tahsilddér, Sargodha. 
47. District Inspector of Schools. “j 
Appointed by name— e 
48. Hon'ble the Honorary Captain Mahk Sir Umar Haydt Khén, 
_ ‘Tiwdna, K.C.LE., M.V.O., of Kalra - 
49. Nawdb Malik Mubdriz Khan, Tiw&na, of Jahanabad. 
50. Malik Muzaffar Khén, Tiwdna, of Chak Mucaffarabad. 
51. Sardér Muhammad Chirfigh Khao ci Sdhiwal.* 
59. Malik Sher Muhammad Khin, Nan, of Kot Hakim Khan. 
53. Diwdn Bahédur Diwan Jawdhar Mal, Honorary Magistrate of 
Bhera.* : | 
54. Honorary Captain Sardiér Bahadur Muhammad Amin Khén of oan 
Salimabad. | : 7 
"Siceo died. | - 3 : 
APPENDIX I-H. " i 
List or THe Kursat Nasutss or Tae Saanrve Drsteior. = & 
Tahsil Sargodha. > ; 
1. Mido Sflih Muhammad of Chokers. ae 
2. Muhammad of Chak No. 131, NB. —s 
3. Sardér Khan of Chak No. 36, 8. B. - 
4. Amir Haidar of Chak No: 187, N. B. i 
5. Diwa Singh of Chak No. 117,8 B. e. ee 
. 6. Bhai Kartér Singh of Sargodha. =o 
- 7. Hakim Khan of Chak No 35,5. B. ag 
8 Ghuldm Muhammad of Chak No. 44, N. B. : Mien 
9, Hékim Singh of Chak No. 48, N. B. : % 
10. Chaudhri Ghulim Qédir of Chak No 84, 8. 3. K 
11. Chaudhri Fateh Din of Chak No. 101, S. B. ss 
12. dla Goverdhan Das of Sargodha. wey 
12. Kot Daffadér Jaimal Singh of Sobbaga. | : 
14. Daffadér Hari Singh of Chak No. 157, N. B. 
| Tahsil Bhera. 
1, Sultén Muhammad of Jalls. 
2. Ghuldém Nabi of Bhera. 
8. Sher Khan of Bharath. 
4. T4j Mahmud of Mela. ~, 
». Ghulém Muhammad of Hazdra Midna, . 
@, Sher Ali of Bucha Kalan. fae E: 
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Alam Shah of Chak No. 3, N. B. 

Bhéi Chanchal Singh of Mandi Bhalwal. 
Fazal Ahmad of Chak No. 1, N. B. 
Midén Fazl [thi of Jholpur. 

Ali Haidar Shah of Bhera. 

Midén Ghulim Muhammad of Upi 

13. Fazl Ahmad of Dhingrinwiaili. 


Taheil Shah yur. 


Feroz Din Shah of Thatti Shahdni. 
Wir Singh of Hukampur. 
Dewan Chand of Chak Masa. 
Sayad Najaf Shah of Shahpnur City. 
Aila Dad Khiin of Chachar. 
Malik Khin Mohammad of Khaw&jabad. 
Karam Chand of Chak Misa. 
Ghulém Muhammad of Muridwala, 
Muhammad Khén of Mangowdla Kalin, 
10. Muhammad Ali of Jalalpur Jadfd. 
ll. Muhammad Kbén of Kot Choghata. 
12. Fateh Khan of Sahiwiil. 
13. Jalal Khan of Machhar Khadi. 
14. Muhammad Y‘r of Kalyir. 
15. Bhai Hfra Singh of Farika. 
16. Pir Nasir-ud-din Shah of Jahdnidn Shah. , 
17. Muhammad Yusif Khan of Sada Kamboh. 
15. Pandit Devki Nandan of Shahpur City. 
19. Hari Ram of Jhawariin. | 
20. Dewd4n Chand, Civil Surgeon’s Clerk, of Shahpur City. 
Tahsil Khushdb. 
1. Pir Satér Shah of Pail, ) 
2. Ghulim Muhammad of Hamoka. > 
8. Arab Khan of Kattha, | 
» 4 Alam Khén of Khushéb. | | = 
- 2 Qizi Ghulém Muhammad of Khush&b. Ss 
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Sarfardz Khan of Jaba, 
Sultén Ahmad of Kund. | = 
Muzaffar Khéin of Khabakki. | 
- Bhéi Sujan Singh of Hadali. 
1], Malik Sikandar Khis of fia 
» Hahk Sikandar Khan of 4 addli, 
12, Khén Muhammad of Rangp Baghur, ( 
ee: 13. Malik Karam Tlihi of Uchiha, 
14, Sher Mabammad of Bandidl. 
| ; 15. Ahmad Khan of Kufri. 
16. Malik Téra Chand of Khushéb. 
\ 17, Mohammad Sher of Hardo Sodhi. 
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18. Jahin Khin of Sher Garh. 
on reas argh of Hadali, 
‘ ius Muhammad of Kufri, 
3-5 #1, Muhammad Khan of Uchhali. 
22. Jahén Khén of Sabral. 
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Lrst of Zar.pans AND [wauxwonrs or Sancopga Tausin 






















A | EKirdine “54 


6 | Rorala mie 


7 | Glldowdll ree | 
6 | Tinoka oes Bher Singh of 115, | Do. sss 
ji Ss, 1. 
| | Ebude Jakhsh of Third 
0 | Sarsaman ras 


187, N. B. 


34, 8. B. 


oa corms of 147, N. B. 


mt eggs 164, N.B, 


Nawab 
Hiakhsh of [Kha- 
wa jabad j. 

Total 

Gauwp ToTat ... 


16 
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A Name of call. | Nemeof Zaildir, | Grede. 
| 

1 | Ajnéla | Sulathi Mhén of 28,} First... 
| N. B, | 
\Sergodha ... | *Aleb Muhammad | Do. .. 

Bh of Chowkers. 

g | Bhagtdowili... | Khoshbal lr of | Do. =... 
! 25 A., 8.B. 

= | Dhares Kédir Bahkeh of | Third... 
| ap Dharern, 

_| Fateh Khén of 101,| Second | | 


Hakim Singh of 48, | Pirst « | 


; Mabsmmad Bhati | I Do . 


Amir Halder of Second 
So he gta i Third 


pfesi Alam of | Do, .:. 


Muhammad Kalyir) Do. 
Jaimal Singh of Second — 


Kboda | Third | s00 












| Sorb Ehiéo af 56, 
N. B, 


1, Gholim Mobam- 


mad of 45, N. 
2. Gholdm Nabi of 
dl N. B, 
: ingh of 28, | | 
5. B. 


os 


ela Dews —e of 
117, 8. B. 
2. Jahin Khdn of 
111, 4. &. 







200 a Muhammad | Th 
of 0, 5. B, 
900 / 1. Nikim Ehdn of 


25, 5. 
2. Rim Sabdi of 
42, 5. B. 


g00 | Wasiwa of 185, 
| WH. 8, 


250 | Hira Singh of 167, 
N. B. 
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Last oF Zatnpans anp Ivawenons of Kavenan Tansit. 
© | Namo of Zail. | Namo of Znildér, | Grade, Namo of Indmkhor,| Grade, | 
-- = == 
1 | Eboshib .. | Sardir Pabddor} Pirst 800 | Sardér Fateh Khin | Third... 
Khan of Khoshidb, of Khowshdb, 
3 | Hamoks Mohammad Khdn | Third...| 200 | Pir Shah of Jaldl- | First... 
of Hamoka, pur. 
o = 
3 | Eand . | Saltin Abmed of | First...) 800 |Sardb Ehéin of | Third . 
: | Kand, Wahir. 
| | | 
4 | Haddli » | Sikandar Khdn of | Second | 250 ash vs 
F | ‘| Hadali, er 
6} Mithe Tiwkna | Malik Mulammad| Do, | 260 | i arr 
Shor of Mitha 
6 | SherGarh ,,.{Jahin Khin of | Do, | 260 | Sard‘r Pateb Khdn | Second 
Shergarh., | of Girot. 
| Tetri | Lal Kbdn of Totri!] Do. 260 |1. Amirof Janra; Do. 
- 9, Fasal Ildhi of | Third . 
. Majoka, 
& | Jaméli ae | Atte Mohammed of] Do, 250) “= 
| Jivani. 
- ® | Nérpur woe | dewihir Singh of Third... | 200 “f oes 
| Narpur, | 
- 10 | Rangpur ...| Khin Mohammad] Do. ... = ae 
io. of Rangpur, 
11 | Utters  _—. | Ballgm Khan of| Do, ... Malik Banda of Second 
| Uttara. Bandidl, 
Dost Muhmn-/ Do, 
. mad of War- | 
a | chha, | 
Ehin Muoham- | Third... 
mad of Jabbi,| 
Gholim . Ma-' Do, ,.. 
- bammead of 
s Uttre, 
<7 = | Bi, Ahmad Kbhdn o No, ae | 
any | : | Golew 
<=, 8 /Katha Misril... Raj She Bia| Do, .. | 200 | : > 
; 3 fn of Katha 
: Misrdl, | 
: “qs | Kathe Gagré) |Sottdn Arab of | Firet...| $00 | Béz Khén of Dei-| Third... | 
:  Enstha Sacral. Fi | 
| I'sil. 
: f * i 
a ES » | Sarfarda Khdn of | Second | 250 | a | 
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Name of Zail Name of Zaildér. 





Sodbi Jatwdli| Chan Pir of Sodbi | Third... | 























Jaiwali. 
| Khabeki .. | Mosaffar Ehdn of | Second an = 
Khabeki, | 
Nanoshebra ... | Fateh Sher of Nau-| Third... - sus 
| shebra, | 
» | Bardo Sodhi | Muhammad Sher Yt | 
| 5 of Hardo Sodhi. | ie 
i Kbéu Khan G4hib Buland; First 120 
ee nn) af ri, ‘| Khén of Kofri. | 
Uchhali _,.. | Karam [hihi of | “ 
| EI Uchhdli. | 
Ange Ghuli.o Muhammad Second | nd svt = 
| "| of Anga, | 
Amb el Muhammad Amfr of Third in 
Arb. 
Total 


Ss eet ee ae 


6,700 








List oF Zatioans anp [NAMEHORS OF Saanrun TAnstt. 





1. Foteh Kbdn of | First 


Bharath, | 
Part Khin of | Second | 























" Khuda Bakbeh 
of Khawajabed. 
(1. Gholdm Muobav 
Bet Bhai Khdn L aa a Dad | Second | 260 1. G ete 9 
- Mim. 









2 Bhii Khin of 
Kot Fhelwin, 








: | so ; Jalél Khin of 
; ea : 4 is 
2 a. of Shabpur. | Aqil Shab. 
| ls. Malik Muzaffar | Third 
Khéo of Mu- 
} | ealTarabad, 
| 3 
———— 
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Rot Gul, 
of Lathiof Murid- 
waln, 


Jahdnifnehal 
of Jol dnidnahah, 


Total 











4 | Babddor Khén of 

Kalrdnpur, | 

vw» Sher hin of Bha- | Pint 
rath, 








Pir Sultan Ali Shah | First ,.. 





Third | 2300 | Ha 
A 


| 
| Ali Haidar Shah of| Third | 9 
_ Alipor. : | | ee 














Kame of Zall, | Name of Zalldir, | Grade, | 2 Name of Indmkhor.| Grade, E 
| E a 
ed Pana 
Ra Ra, 
Mangowdl ...| Muhammad, Khéo| Third ..| 200 | Fatoh Ehin of | Second | 100 
of Mangowdl, Eandan, | 
Sahowal = j1. Qureshi Moham-| Pirst... | 900 | 1 Ghuldm Howain! First 120 
mad Hurdt of of Bonga 
Bobowdl, Balich in. 
2, Newib Malik |p, . 2. Mobammad Ali} Berond | 100 
Mubemmad [ of Jaldlpur. 
Mubariz Ehdn | 
of Jahénabad, 
| 3. Sher Mohammad| Third BO 
| Ehbidn of Tanki- 
J wila, 
| Kot Chogetts | Muhammad Ehénof| Third...| 200 a ct : 
Rot Chogettn 
ThattiShabini| Feroz Din Shah of | Second | 250 : 
Thatti Shabdni 
Séhiwdl _... | Sardar Fateh Khan,| Third. | 200 
in plate of Sardar 
Abdor Rahmdn 
Ehin. 
Kote Gul...) Muhammad Tir of | Second 


260 | Jalél Khén of Third 80 








|" Waebhar Kbadi 
oho ame res ane 
890 | Mir Abdulla of! Third | an 

| Dhirkhénawdln, 

| 
2,700 ao 


—_—————— 
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as a Kot First 150 


| 800/Gholim Mubam- Second | 100 


mad of Namtas, 


bad 2) 
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SS eS es 
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coi oh = a2 4.0. 
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Nawe ol-Zaildar, - 


fil. Notho Khén of 
~ Dhal, | 


Ndo of Kot Hi- 







wa | Shah Muhammad | Second 
of Dhori.. 


Alam Shah of Chak | First 
No. 3, N. B, 


Haidar Ajiof Chak | Third 
No22N.% . 


1D | Mabensd of | second 












_. | Hakim Ali of Chak 
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